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LAUZUN 

Courtier  and  Adventurer 

CHAPTER    XV 

Louis  XIV. 's  account  of  the  matter — Mademoiselle's  despair — She 
receives  visits  from  the  King,  Queen,  Monsieur,  and  the  Court 
generally — Madame  de  Sevigne's  account  of  her  visit  to 
Mademoiselle — Lauzun's  apparent  submission — He  begins 
to  abuse  Madame  de  Montespan — His  impatience  with  Made- 
moiselle— Her  liability  to  break  down — Lauzun's  favour  with 
the  King — He  refuses  to  become  Mar^chal  de  France ;  is 
made  Governor  of  Berry — La  Valliere's  temporary  withdrawal 
from  Court — Curious  situation  between  Mademoiselle  and 
Lauzun — Reports  that  they  are  married  secretly — The  truth 
about  this. 

THE  matter  of  the  proposed  marriage  between 
the  Duchess  de  Montpensier  and  the  Comte 
de  Lauzun  was  of  such  importance,  that  the  King 
considered  it  necessary  that  a  full  statement  of 
what  had  taken  place,  and  of  his  part  in  the  matter, 
should  be  sent  to  all  his  representatives  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  this  curious 
epistle  :  ^  "  As  what  has  happened  during  the  last 
few  days  concerning  a  design  formed  by  my  cousin 

'  "  Montpensier  M6moires,"  appendix  to  vol.  iv. 
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of  Montpensier  to  marry  the  Comte  de  Lauzun, 
one  of  the  captains  of  my  body-guard,  will  no 
doubt  cause  much  excitement  everywhere,  and  my 
conduct  in  the  matter  may  be  interpreted  maliciously 
and  blamed  by  those  who  do  not  know  the  facts, 
I  consider  it  necessary  to  inform  all  the  Ministers 
who  serve  me  abroad  about  it.  Ten  or  twelve 
days  ago  my  cousin,  who  was  not  then  bold  enough 
to  address  me  personally  about  a  matter  which 
would,  she  knew,  surprise  me  extremely,  wrote  me 
a  long  letter  to  declare  to  me  the  resolution  she 
said  she  had  taken  to  make  this  marriage,  begging 
me,  by  all  the  reasons  she  could  think  of,  to  give 
my  consent  to  it,  but  entreating  me,  till  it  had 
pleased  me  to  agree  to  the  matter,  to  have  the 
goodness,  when  I  met  her  in  the  Queen's  apart- 
ments, not  to  speak  to  her  about  it.  My  answer, 
by  letter,  was  to  the  effect  that  I  begged  her  to 
reflect,  and  above  all  not  to  precipitate  anything 
in  an  affair  of  this  nature,  which  might  be  followed 
by  a  long  and  hopeless  repentance.  I  contented 
myself  with  saying  this,  hoping  to  be  better  able 
by  talking  to  her,  and  putting  before  her  the 
many  important  considerations  which  I  could  urge, 
to  persuade  her  by  gentle  measures  to  change  her 
mind.  However,  she  continued  by  fresh  letters, 
and  by  all  the  other  methods  she  could  possibly 
think  of,  to  press  me  to  give  the  consent  for 
which  she  asked,  as  the  only  thing,  she  said,  which 
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could  render  her  life  happy  and  peaceful,  as  my 
refusal  to  give  it  would  render  it  the  most  miser- 
able on  earth.  At  last,  seeing  she  was  advancing 
too  Httle  in  her  endeavour  for  her  liking,  after 
having  managed  to  interest  the  principal  nobility 
in  my  kingdom  in  the  affair,  she  and  the  Comte 
de  Lauzun  selected  four  persons  among  the  nobility 
of  the  highest  rank,  the  Dukes  of  Crequi  and 
Montausier,  the  Marechal  d'Albert  and  the  Marquis 
de  Guitry,  Master  of  the  Wardrobe,  to  represent  to 
me  that  if  after  having  consented  to  the  marriage 
of  my  cousin  of  Guise,  not  only  without  making 
any  difficulty,  but  with  pleasure,  I  prevented  the 
one  for  which  her  sister  longed  so  ardently,  I 
should  let  every  one  know  that  I  made  a  great 
difference  between  the  younger  sons  of  the  Royal 
House  and  the  officers  of  my  crown  ;  which  Spain 
did  not  make  ;  that  on  the  contrary,  that  country 
preferred  her  own  nobility  to  all  foreign  princes, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  that  this  difference  should 
not  mortify  extremely  all  the  nobility  of  my  kingdom. 
They  then  insisted  to  me  that  they  had,  to  support 
their  contention,  several  examples,  not  only  of 
princesses  of  royal  blood  who  had  honoured 
gentlemen  by  marrying  them,  but  even  of  queen- 
dowagers  of  France  who  had  done  this.  In  con- 
clusion, the  entreaties  of  the  four  persons  were 
so  pressing,  and  their  arguments  on  the  principle 
of  not  slighting  the  French  nobility  so  persuasive, 
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that  I  at  last  consented  to  give  at  least  a  tacit 
consent  to  this  marriage,  shrugging  my  shoulders 
in  astonishment  at  my  cousin's  infatuation,  but 
saying  that  she  was  forty-five  years  old,  and  might 
do  what  she  liked.  From  that  moment,  the  affair 
was  looked  on  as  settled  ;  the  preparations  for  it 
were  begun  ;  all  the  Court  went  to  pay  their 
respects  to  my  cousin,  and  to  congratulate  the 
Comte  de  Lauzun.  The  next  day  news  was  brought 
to  me  that  my  cousin  had  told  several  people  that 
she  was  marrying  because  I  wished  it.  I  sent  for 
her,  and  spoke  to  her  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
the  Due  de  Montausier,  Le  Tellier,  de  Lyonne,  de 
Louvois,  they  being  the  only  people  to  my  hand, 
and  she  denied  strenuously  having  said  such  a  thing, 
and  declared  that  on  the  contrary  she  had  assured 
and  would  always  assure  everybody,  that  I  had 
done  everything  I  possibly  could  to  dissuade  her 
from  her  intention,  and  to  induce  her  to  alter  her 
resolution.  But  yesterday  I  heard  from  different 
sources  that  most  people  had  got  firmly  into  their 
heads  an  opinion  which  was  very  injurious  to  me, 
being  to  the  effect  that  all  the  resistance  I  had 
shown  to  the  affair  was  only  a  pretence  and  a 
farce,  and  that  really  I  was  very  glad  to  obtain 
SQ  great  a  benefit  for  the  Comte  de  Lauzun,  whom 
everybody  believes  that  I  like  and  esteem  very 
much,  as  is  indeed  the  case  ;  therefore,  seeing  my 
reputation   so   deeply   involved,   I    resolved   at  once 
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to  prevent  this  marriage,  and  to  have  no  further 
consideration  either  for  the  happiness  of  the  Princess 
or  for  the  happiness  of  the  Count,  on  whom  I 
can  and  will  confer  other  benefits.  I  sent  for  my 
cousin  ;  I  declared  to  her  that  I  should  not  suffer 
her  to  make  this  marriage,  nor  consent  that  she 
should  marry  any  prince  among  my  subjects,  but 
she  might  choose  among  all  the  qualified  nobility 
of  France  whoever  she  liked  except  the  Comte  de 
Lauzun,  and  I  would  myself  conduct  her  to  the 
church.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  to 
you  the  grief  with  which  she  received  the  news  ; 
how  she  burst  into  tears  and  sobs,  as  though  I 
had  stabbed  her  a  hundred  times  in  the  heart  with 
a  poignard.  She  endeavoured  to  shake  my  determina- 
tion. I  resisted  everything  she  could  say  ;  and  after 
she  had  gone  I  admitted  the  Due  de  Crequi,  the 
Marquis  de  Guitry,  the  Due  de  Montausier,  and, 
not  finding  the  Marechal  d'Albret,  I  declared  to 
them  my  resolution  so  that  they  might  impart  it 
to  the  Comte  de  Lauzun,  to  whom  I  afterwards 
told  it  myself ;  and  I  must  say  that  he  received  it 
with  all  the  firmness  and  submission  that  I  could 
possibly  desire." 

Meanwhile,  Mademoiselle  lay  in  bed,  and  so 
great  was  her  despair  that  she  hardly  knew  what  she 
was  doing. 

On  Friday  she  was  told  that  the  King  wished  to 
see  her,  and  she   begged    that   only  Messieurs    de 
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Crequi  and  de  Rochefort — who  were,  she  knew, 
friendly  to  Lauzun — should  be  allowed  to  enter 
with  him.  At  this  crisis  of  misery  she  could  not 
bear  to  be  stared  at  by  quizzical  or  unfriendly  eyes. 

"  When  he  (the  King)  came  in,"  she  says,  "  I 
began  to  cry  out  with  all  my  strength.  He  embraced 
me    again,    and    remained    with    his    cheek    against 


'♦  1 
mine. 


In  spite  of  her  trouble,  Mademoiselle  managed 
to  tell  him  with  some  justice  that  he  was  treating 
her  as  certain  monkeys  do  who  suffocate  their  young 
by  caresses.  He  used  the  same  arguments  that  he 
had  expounded  the  night  before,  assuring  her 
anew  of  his  royal  favour,  which  should  in  the 
future  be  so  great  that  her  enemies  would  be 
enraged  ;  to  which  she  responded  with  the  cry 
that  all  things  were  now  indifferent  to  her,  that  she 
wanted  but  one  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  life 
itself  was  nothing  without  that.  The  King  then 
promised  great  benefits  for  Lauzun,  to  which 
Mademoiselle  replied  bitterly  that  she  might  feel 
touched  by  these  assurances,  if  she  did  not  know 
that  her  enemies  would  soon  make  him  alter  his 
intentions. 

These  candid  remarks  must  have  been  galling  to 

the  King's  pride,  but  whatever  she  said  to  him,  he 

was    at    this    time    uniformly    patient    and    gentle, 

though  it  may  be  that  the  cruelty  and  want  of  faith 

'  "  Montpensier  Memoires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  239. 
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with  which  he  was  to  treat  her  in  the  future,  pro- 
ceeded in  some  measure  from  a  rankling  recollection 
of  some  of  her  wild  words  at  this  unhappy  crisis. 

However,  at  the  time  he  gave  her  some  comfort, 
for  when  she  asked  what  must  in  the  future  be  her 
position  with  regard  to  Lauzun,  he  said  :  "  I  do 
not  forbid  you  to  see  him.  He  ought  to  show  the 
gratitude  he  feels  for  the  honour  you  have  wished 
to  do  to  him  by  having  a  great  attachment  for  your 
interests  ;  and  certainly  you  cannot  take  advice  from 
a  more  accomplished  or  cleverer  man  than  he  is  in 
all  ways."  ^ 

The  day  must  have  been  one  of  torture  to  the 
Grande  Mademoiselle,  for  afterwards  the  Queen 
came,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  pay  her  a  State  visit  of 
condolence,  and  was  so  embarrassed  that  she  did 
not  know  what  to  say.  The  King  was  evidently 
rather  nervous  about  the  interview,  as  he  sent  a 
message  to  Mademoiselle  begging  her  to  say  no 
more  than  was  necessary  to  the  Queen. 

Louis  was  doing  his  best  to  be  considerate,  for 
having  seen  his  cousin's  unfortunate  condition,  he 
sent,  before  Monsieur  was  admitted  into  her  presence, 
to  ask  whether  she  were  willing  to  receive  him,  and 
to  promise  that  if  he  came  he  should  say  nothing 
disagreeable.  She  expressed  entire  indifference  ;  so 
Monsieur  paid  his  visit  of  etiquette,  and  talked 
about  perfumes,  on  which  subject  he  was  an  adept. 
1  "  Montpensier  Memoires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  247, 
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his  garments  being  so  strongly  scented  that  after 
his  death,  his  widow  complained  that  she  had  a 
headache  from  looking  through  them.  Made- 
moiselle said  very  little — indeed,  conversation  was 
not  necessary  where  Monsieur  was  concerned,  for  he 
chattered  without  ceasing. 

Mademoiselle  refused  to  see  her  stepmother  and 
sister,  and  also  Madame  de  Longueville,  but  she 
sent  for  Madame  de  Montespan,  whom  she  considered 
to  be  her  own  and  Lauzun's  friend  ;  and  Madame  de 
Montespan  was  extremely  polite,  and  no  doubt 
perfectly  at  her  ease.  La  Valliere  was  not  so  clever, 
and  her  comment  on  the  inisfortunes  of  her  hostess, 
if  stated  correctly  by  Mademoiselle — who,  we  must 
remember,  disliked  her  extremely — was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  tactless.  She  remarked  :  "  I  pity  you 
very  much  ;  for  a  person  of  your  rank,  who  has 
uselessly  taken  such  steps  as  you  have,  is  worthy  of 
commiseration.  Monsieur  de  Lauzun,  on  his  part,  is 
not  to  be  pitied,  for  the  King  will  bestow  upon  him 
far  more  dignities  than  you  could  have  given  him, 
and  if  he  does  not  marry  he  will  be  all  the 
happier."  ^ 

Naturally  Mademoiselle  considered  these  remarks 
silly  ;  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  con- 
solatory, or  indeed  in  the  best  possible  taste. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  came  also,  and  relates  that 
she  found  Mademoiselle  in  bed.  "  She  redoubled 
'  "Montpensier  Memoires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  241. 
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her  cries  when  she  saw  me  ;  she  called  to  me,  she 
embraced  me,  and  wetted  me  completely  with  her 
tears.  She  said  to  me  :  *  Alas  !  do  you  remember 
what  you  said  to  me  yesterday  ?  Ah  !  what  cruel 
prudence  !  Ah  !  what  prudence  !  '  She  made  me 
cry  by  crying  so  much.  I  have  been  again  twice  ; 
she  is  in  terrible  trouble,  and  always  treats  me  as 
a  person  who  feels  her  sorrows.  She  is  not  mistaken. 
I  am  conscious  of  feeHngs  on  this  occasion  such  as 
one  hardly  ever  experiences  with  people  of  that  high 
rank.  This  is  between  us  two  and  Madame  de 
Coulanges,  for  you  can  understand  that  these 
remarks  would  be  utterly  ridiculous  to  other  people. 
Good-bye."  ^ 

Evidently  Madame  de  Sevignd  was  rather  ashamed 
of  the  sympathy  she  could  not  help  feeling,  for  it 
was  the  fashion  in  her  set  to  look  on  any  misfortune 
which  did  not  concern  one's  own  family,  from  a 
comic,  or  at  least  from  a  supremely  philosophical 
standpoint. 

In  the  end  Mademoiselle  saw  every  one.  She  was 
thin,  her  cheeks  were  hollow  from  want  of  sleep 
and  food,  and  she  cried,  with  the  usual  plaint  of 
those  assailed  by  misfortune  in  every  age,  condition, 
and  clime,  that  no  one  had  ever  felt  a  sorrow  like 
hers,  and  that  therefore  there  was  nothing  with 
which  it  could  be  compared.  She  had  little  com- 
mand over  herself,  was  assailed  by  irresistible  fits  of 
1  Letter  to  Coulanges,  December  31,  1670. 
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crying  whenever  anything  reminded  her  of  her  lover, 
and  had  at  last  reached  a  state  of  mind  in  which  by 
dint  of  feeling  too  much,  she  felt  nothing. 

Meanwhile,  Lauzun's  conduct  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  all  the  Court  :  *'  Monsieur  de  Lauzun  has 
played  his  part  to  perfection,"  says  Madame  de 
Sevigne  ;  "  he  has  borne  this  misfortune  with  a 
firmness,  a  courage,  and  yet  a  sorrow  mingled  with 
profound  respect,  which  have  made  every  one  admire 
him.  What  he  has  lost  is  priceless  ;  but  the  favour 
of  the  King,  which  he  has  kept,  is  also  priceless, 
and  his  fate  is  not  to  be  pitied."  ^ 

Lauzun  was  certainly  most  disinterested  ;  the 
morning  after  the  rupture  he  went  to  see  the  lawyer 
Boucherat  at  six  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
back  to  the  Grande  Mademoiselle  her  gifts  to  him 
of  the  Duchy  of  Montpensier,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  Dombes.  To  the  Princess's  intense  disgust,  how- 
ever, she  heard  that  the  careful  Guilloire — did  she 
ever  feel  grateful  to  him  later  in  her  life  for  his 
services  ^ — had  been  to  the  lawyer  the  night  before, 
and  had  taken  back  in  her  name  all  she  had  given 
to  Lauzun, 

Lauzun's  feelings  at  this  crisis  are,  as  usual,  difficult 
to  understand — we  think  of  La  Bruyere's  summing 
up  of  his  personality,  which,  according  to  Saint-Simon, 
paints    him    in    two    words  :  ^  "  an  equivocal,  com- 

'  Letter  to  Coulanges,  December  24,  1670. 

*  Saint-Simon's  note  to  Dangeau's  journal  of  May  11,  1696. 
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plicated,  reserved  character  ;  an  enigma,  an  almost 
undecided  question,"  ^ 

At  present,  as  we  have  seen,  his  behaviour  was 
on  the  surface  resigned,  submissive  to  the  will  of 
his  royal  master — in  fact,  in  all  ways  admirable. 
Perhaps  he  was  buoyed  up  for  the  time  by  the 
excitement  of  playing  the  hero  ;  certainly  he  was  con- 
sumed with  eagerness  to  repress  poor  Mademoiselle, 
and  to  prevent  her  doing  or  saying  anything  which 
might  irritate  the  King,  and  thus  injure  his  fortunes. 
Possibly,  too,  the  stress  of  the  events  through  which 
he  was  passing,  hardly  gave  him  time  to  estimate 
at  its  full  worth,  the  splendour  of  the  prize  which 
had  slipped  through  his  dallying  fingers. 

The  Grande  Mademoiselle,  however,  had  never 
been  in  his  confidence,  he  had  always  treated  her 
like  a  child  ;  so  that  we  cannot  judge  of  the  real  trend 
of  his  mind  from  her  conception  of  it.  And,  among 
his  intimates,  he  had  already  begun  to  give  vent 
to  his  feeHngs,  in  a  way  which  was  before  long  to 
ruin  him  entirely. 

He  had  had  a  painful  interview  with  Madame 
de  Montespan,  for  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  her 
part  in  the  catastrophe  from  the  acute  little  man 
who  had  ears  like  a  lynx,  and  spies  in  every  corner. 
She  had  tried  in  vain  to  excuse  herself,  and  he 
had  treated  her  as  the  vilest  of  creatures,  and  had 

*  Character  of  Straton,  "  De  la  Cour  "  division  of  La  Bruyere's 
"  Caracteres." 
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not  spared  her  the  most  odious  epithets.^  She  had 
behaved  with  the  utmost  patience,  possibly  feehng 
that  his  reproaches  were  merited,  certainly  fearing 
his  vengeance,  and  trembling  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  crisis,  and  to  pit  her  power  over  the  King 
with  his,  in  a  fight  to  the  death. 

If  Lauzun  had  satisfied  himself  with  using  abuse 
to  the  Montespan  before  her  face,  and  had  been 
silent  when  out  of  her  presence,  he  would  have 
been  well  advised  ;  but  La  Fare  says,  "  I  remember 
that,  returning  from  Languedoc  a  few  days  after 
the  breaking-off  of  the  marriage,  I  found  Monsieur 
de  Lauzun  at  Saint-Germain  at  the  house  of  one  of 
my  relations,  with  whom  he  was  most  intimate  ; 
and  after  having  asked  me  whether  I  had  not  pitied 
him  in  the  misfortune  which  had  fallen  upon  him, 
he  spoke  of  Madame  de  Montespan  with  so  much 
indignation  and  contempt,  and  like  a  man  who  con- 
trols himself  so  little,  that  having  returned  to  Paris 
to  see  one  of  Monsieur  de  Lauzun's  friends  with 
whom  I  was  madly  in  love,  I  said  to  her,  '  Your 
friend  Lauzun  is  a  lost  man  ;  he  will  not  remain 
six  months  longer  at  Court.'  "  ^ 

However,  though  most  incautious  himself,  he 
did  his  best  to  inculcate  prudence  and  self-control 
on    Mademoiselle,    who    was    certainly    not    an   apt 

•  "  Choisy  M6moires,"  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 

-  Petitot,  "Meraoires  du  Marquis  de  la  Fare,"  ser.  ii.  vol.  Ixv. 
p.  183. 
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pupil.  After  about  a  week,  it  was  considered  her 
duty  to  return  to  a  Court  which  in  her  first  moments 
of  anguish  she  had  longed  to  leave  for  ever,  and 
she  broke  down  entirely,  when  she  went  into  the 
room  where  the  King  had  received  her  on  the  fatal 
Thursday  of  the  catastrophe. 

She  cried  so  much  that  she  was  obliged  to  go 
home,  where  Lauzun  came  to  see  her  in  a  most 
elegant  costume,  and  with  a  cheerful  air^— though 
he  wept  a  little  himself  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation. It  lasted  two  hours,  and  he  exhorted 
her  to  go  to  Mass,  and  to  Court,  and  to  behave 
as  though  nothing  had  happened.  On  one  point 
he  was  firm.  "  I  asked  him,"  says  the  Grande 
Mademoiselle,  "  '  But  won't  you  come  again  soon  ? ' 
'  Not  if  you  behave  like  this.  The  way  to  see 
me  is  not  to  cry.'  " 

"  He  treated  me  like  a  child,"  ^  says  the  Princess 
with  some  justice. 

Later  on,  he  quite  lost  his  temper.  It  was  in 
the  Queen's  room  at  the  Tuileries,  where  Made- 
moiselle was  waiting,  for  she  could  not  bear  to 
hear  the  vioHns  which  were  playing  during  the  King's 
dinner.  Lauzun  and  Madame  de  Rambures  were 
with  her,  and  Madame  de  Rambures  told  Lauzun 
she  wanted  his  help.  As  Mademoiselle  knew  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  about  which  her  friend 
wished  to  speak,  she  cried  impetuously  :   "  I  do  not 

'  "  Montpensier  Memoires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  248. 
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believe  he  will  undertake  to  do  that,  for  I  am 
interested  in  the  people  against  whom  you  are 
speaking,  and  certainly  Monsieur  de  Lauzun  will 
never  do  anything  against  my  wishes  !  "  Then  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
Lauzun  followed  her  in  much  agitation,  crying  : 
"  If  you  lead  me  this  kind  of  life,  I  will  never 
be  in  the  same  place  with  you  ;  you  will  make 
me  a  recluse  !  "  Then  he  broke  down  himself, 
and  left  her.  When  the  King  came  out  from 
dinner  she  tried  to  smile,  but  she  says — with, 
we  may  hope,  picturesque  exaggeration — that  her 
eyes  were  red,  and  swollen  to  the  size  of  her 
fist. 

She  wept  continually,  and  whenever  she  saw 
Lauzun  she  broke  into  uncontrollable  passions  of 
sobbing.  The  only  place  where  she  was  com- 
paratively at;  her  ease  was  in  the  Queen's  box  at 
the  Opera,  for  then  she  could  sit  in  the  dark  and 
gaze  at  Lauzun,  who  often  checked  her  tears  by 
looking  at  her  sternly. 

However,  he  was  not  always  successful  ;  for  when 
Mademoiselle  was  ordered  by  the  King  to  go  to 
Vincennes,  and,  much  against  her  will,  was  forced  to 
take  part  in  the  masked  balls  and  festivities  there, 
she  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  while  she 
was  dancing  with  the  Due  de  Villeroy,  and  began 
to  cry.  The  King  at  once  came  to  her,  and,  putting 
his  hat  before  her  face,  said  :   "  My  cousin  is  suffering 
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from  vapours."  ^  Lauzun — who  was  so  slovenly  in 
his  attire  that  Mademoiselle  says  she  was  ashamed 
of  his  appearance  and  reproached  him  about  it — 
was  much  embarrassed  at  her  conduct,  and  plunged 
among  the  crowd  and  disappeared.  Later  on,  he 
came  back,  unmasked  and  in  ordinary  dress,  and 
stood  and  talked  to  her. 

He  was  in  high  favour  at  this  time,  so  that  his 
abuse  of  Madame  de  Montespan  had  evidently  not 
reached  the  royal  ears.  The  King  had  even  offered 
to  make  him  Marechal  de  France — a  dignity  he 
had  refused,  saying  that  his  military  services  had 
not  been  important  enough  for  the  distinction,  but 
that  he  would  esteem  the  post  the  greatest  honour 
possible  when  once  he  should  have  earned  it,^  A 
little  later  he  was  given  the  Governorship  of  Berry, 
with  fifty  thousand  louis  to  pay  his  debts. 

He  was  entrusted,  too,  with  missions  of  delicacy, 
and  was  engaged,  as  usual,  in  intrigues  on  his  own 
account.  In  February  1671,  La  Valliere,  weary  of 
the  King's  indifference,  and  of  the  insults  to  which 
she  was  subjected  by  Madame  de  Montespan,  fled — 
more  in  anguish  and  mortification  than  in  a  spirit  of 
devotion — to  the  Convent  of  Sainte-Marie  at  Chaillot, 
leaving  a  letter  with  the  King  explaining  the  reasons 
for  her  departure.  According  to  popular  report, 
this  was  written  by  Lauzun,  who  had  planned  her 

'  "  Montpensier  Memoires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  253. 
^  S6vigne,  letter  February  7,  167 1. 
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retreat  in  the  hope  that  it  might  reawaken  the 
King's  love,  and  that  so  the  power  of  the  perfidious 
Montespan  might  be  broken. 

According  to  Lauzun's  scheme,  La  Valliere's 
absence  was  not  to  be  of  long  duration,  and  it 
was  therefore  embarrassing  to  find  that  when  he 
was  employed  as  the  King's  emissary,  and  sent  to 
bring  her  back  to  Court,  she  refused  to  come.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  passed  between 
her  and  Louis'  messenger.  Tradition  for  long 
pointed  out  the  tree  in  the  convent  garden  under 
which  he  found  her  sitting.  M.  de  Bellefonds, 
who  was  dispatched  later  on  the  same  mission,  was 
also  unsuccessful  ;  but  when  Colbert  appeared  on 
the  scene  armed  with  royal  authorit)",  she  consented 
to  go  with  him,  having  been  in  the  convent  from 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening. 

The  King  wept  with  joy  at  seeing  her  again,  and 
Madame  de  Montespan  hurried  to  her  with  out- 
stretched arms  and  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Meanwhile  Mademoiselle — according  to  one  of 
the  exiled  Bussy's  correspondents  ^ — wept  when  she 
thought  about  the  matter,  and  laughed  when  she 
forgot  it  ;  her  lover  continued  to  see  her  without 
any  one  opposing  their  meetings,  and  every  one 
wondered  what  would  happen.  Segrais  and  Guilloire, 
however,  thought  that  it  was  easy  to  see  what  would 
come  of  it  unless  preventive  measures  were  adopted, 

'  "  Correspondance  de  Bussy-Rabutin,"  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 
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and  in  alarm,  Intrigued  unsuccesstully  to  have  Lauzun 
sent  on  some  foreign  mission.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  however,  the  affair  came  to  Mademoiselle's 
ears,  and  they  were  dismissed  from  their  respective 
posts  as  major-domo  and  physician  in  her  household. 

Certainly  the  position  of  affairs  between  Lauzun 
and  Mademoiselle  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  curious. 
Following  the  King's  advice,  she  consulted  her 
lover  on  all  her  household  arrangements,  and  even 
waited  for  his  permission  before  she  would  send 
condolences  to  her  hated  stepmother  and  stepsister, 
on  the  death  of  the  latter's  baby.  Occasionally  he 
would  object  as  a  matter  of  form  when  she  brought 
her  difficulties  to  him,  and  say  that  every  one  would 
think,  that  he  wished  to  be  master  in  her  house  ; 
but  he  generally  accepted  the  position  as  a  natural 
state  of  affairs,  and  would  tell  the  King  about  the 
advice  he  had  given  the  Princess. 

Later  on,  when  the  Court  started  on  a  second 
expedition  into  Flanders,  Mademoiselle  was  taken 
ill — owing,  the  doctors  said,  to  vapours  caused  by 
melancholy — and  Lauzun  was  much  concerned  about 
her  health,  though  she  tells  us  that  he  kept  the 
full  extent  of  his  anxiety  to  himself,  for  fear  of 
alarming  her. 

During  the  journey,  Lauzun  had  opportunity  for 
comparing  his  present  position  disadvantageously  with 
what  it  might  have  been  if  he  had  become  Due  de 
Montpensier,  and  husband  of  the  royal  heiress.     He 
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was  badly  housed  in  Dunkirk  ;  and,  after  venting 
his  wrath  on  the  "  Mar^chal  du  logis,"  whose  duty- 
it  was  to  allot  a  lodging  to  each  member  of  the 
travelling  party  by  writing  his  or  her  name  on  the 
door,  he  came  to  Mademoiselle  in  melancholy  mood, 
and  said  to  her,  "  Alas  !  I  see  every  day  what  a 
wretched  creature  I  am  ;  formerly  I  was  accustomed 
to  it,  and  did  not  mind  ;  but  after  what  I  hoped 
to  be,  I  seem  now  to  possess  nothing "  ^  ;  and 
they  wept  together. 

At  Montreuil,  Louvois,  who  was  always  watching 
his  opportunity  to  do  harm  to  Lauzun,  told  the 
King  that  the  brigade  belonging  to  Saint-Germain- 
Beaupre,  who  was  under  Lauzun's  orders,  was  in 
bad  condition.  Lauzun  was  naturally  very  angry 
with  his  subordinate,  who  threw  himself  at 
Mademoiselle's  feet  to  implore  her  intercession, 
crying  that  without  her  help  he  would  be  ruined. 
Mademoiselle  wrote  to  Lauzun  to  the  effect  that  the 
poor  man  was  in  despair,  and  that  she  begged  him  to 
be  merciful,  because  Saint-Germain-Beaupre  s  mother 
had  been  a  friend  of  hers.  Lauzun  answered  nothing, 
but  later  the  culprit  came  to  her  full  of  gratitude 
because  Lauzun  had  evidently  forgiven  him,  and  had 
been  charming  to  him. 

All  this  was  very  loverlike,  and  naturally  the 
state  of  affairs  caused  much  gossip.  In  fact  the 
Gazette   de    Hollande    announced  that    Lauzun  and 


1  < 
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Mademoiselle  had  been  married  before  leaving 
Paris.  The  lady  said  nothing,  but  sent  Lauzun  a 
copy  of  the  paper,  and  he  laughed.  He  paid  more 
attention  to  his  appearance  at  this  time  than  he 
usually  did,  and  Barail,  his  trusted  friend,  came 
joyfully  into  Mademoiselle's  room  one  morning. 
She  thought  there  must  be  something  important  to 
say  and  hurried  in,  but  Barail  merely  imparted  to 
her  the  news  that  her  lover  "  is  looking  delightful 
to-day  ;  he  has  a  new  suit  all  of  one  colour,  and  a 
rose-coloured  ribbon  as  a  cravat,  and  it  all  looks 
charming.  I  was  so  glad  to  see  him  thus  that  I 
rushed  off  at  once  to  tell  you  about  it.  I  told  him 
I  was  coming  ;  he  said  I  was  a  madman  ;  I  answered 
him  that  I  was  sure  that  you  would  be  pleased 
about  it."  ^ 

The  Duchess  of  York  died  about  this  time,  and 
Lauzun  came  to  Mademoiselle  and  said  to  her  ; 
"  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  if  you  wish  to  marry 
the  Duke  of  York,  I  will  beg  the  King  to  send  me 
to-morrow  into  England  to  arrange  about  the 
marriage  ;  the  only  things  I  wish  for  on  earth  are 
your  greatness  and  happiness.  My  only  use  now 
is  to  serve  you.  1  should  be  the  lowest  and  most 
ungrateful  of  men  if  I  were  to  think  of  anything 
else.  Make  use  of  me,  then,  and  tell  me  candidly 
what  you  think  about  it." 

"  I   only   think   of  you,"   replied  Mademoiselle  ; 

'  "  Montpensier  Memoires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  279. 
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"  I  am  occupied  with  nothing  else.  I  think  con- 
tinually of  wasting  my  time  by  speaking  to  the 
King,  and  assuring  him  that  no  one  will  say  that 
he  has  sacrificed  me  to  you,  when  he  allows  me  to 
marry  you  ;  that  if  he  prevents  it,  they  will  blame 
his  cruelty  ;  it  will  be  said  that  he  keeps  me  like 
a  slave  in  order  to  obtain  my  property  ;  and  that 
his  equity  and  justice  enjoin  that  he  should  leave 
me  in  liberty.     There,  sir  ;  that  is  what  I   think  of." 

"  He  threw  himself  at  my  feet  and  was  a  long  time 
without  speaking.  I  was  tempted  to  raise  him  ;  but 
I  moved  back  very  quickly  and  left  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  He  said  to  me  :  '  Here  is 
where  I  should  like  to  spend  my  life  ;  but  I  am  not 
fortunate  enough  for  that.  We  must  think  of 
nothing  which  would  displease  the  King.  As  for 
me,  I  have  nothing  to  wish  for  but  death.'  I  cried 
a  great  deal,  and  he  went  away."  ^ 

Mademoiselle's  temper  was  not  perfect.  Sometimes 
she  was  annoyed  with  Lauzun  and  wished  to  scold 
him,  but  she  tells  us  that  he  had  ways  to  charm  her 
and  put  her  into  a  good  temper,  such  as  no  one  else 
could  have  possessed.  He  would  sometimes  make 
her  cry  by  pretending  to  think  that  she  did  not  care 
for  him,  and  then  would  console  her — only  to  begin 
to  tease  her  all  over  again. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  people  decided  that  the 
two  were  privately  married,  and  that  the  King  must 

1  "  Montpensier  Memoires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  280. 
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be  in  the  secret.  Segrais  indeed  declares  that  this 
report  was  untrue,  and  bases  his  opinion  on  two 
reasons  :  first,  because  later  on  Mademoiselle  wanted 
to  marry  M.  de  Marsillac  and  M.  de  Longueville, 
and  secondly,  because  she  dismissed  her  maid,  which, 
he  says,  fear  of  gossip  would  have  prevented  her  doing 
if  the  marriage  had  taken  place.^  Segrais,  however,  is 
far  from  trustworthy,  his  hatred  for  his  late  mistress 
often  making  him  distort  facts  to  her  disadvantage, 
and  Mademoiselle  specially  declares  in  her  Memoirs 
that  she  refused  to  listen  to  any  propositions  for 
marriage  ;  while  parting  with  the  lady's-maid,  hardly 
seems  a  piece  of  valid  evidence  either  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  Grande  Made- 
moiselle's contemporaries — who  no  doubt  formed 
their  judgment  from  a  thousand  circumstances  too 
trivial  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity — were  almost 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  with  the  King's  per- 
mission a  clandestine  marriage  had  taken  place. 

To  quote  one  among  many  instances  :  L'Abbe 
Melani,  telling  of  James's  farewell  visit  to  the  Grande 
Mademoiselle  in  1689  before  he  started  for  Ireland, 
remarks — apropos  of  the  fact  that  Lauzun  remained 
outside  in  the  carriage — that  he  was  really  the 
Duchesse  de  Montpensier's  husband  ;  but  that  she 
had  quarrelled  with  him  through  jealousy,  and  had 
refused  to  see  him  for  several  years.^ 

•  "  Segraisiana,"  pp.  107,  108. 

'  "  Les  derniers  Stuarts  a  Saint-Germain-en-Laye/'vol.  ii.  p.  524. 
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The  Marshal  of  Berwick  tells  the  story  with 
certain  alterations,  as  he  says  that  the  King  had 
given  his  consent  to  the  Princess's  secret  marriage 
with  Lauzun,  but  that  the  bridegroom  insisted  on 
a  public  wedding,  and  when  this  could  not  take 
place  still  refused  to  give  up  his  wife,  and  was 
imprisoned  in  consequence.^ 

De  la  Beaumelle  is  most  explicit.  He  says  that 
Madame  de  Nogent  encouraged  Mademoiselle  "to 
accomplish  a  marriage  to  which  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  alone  were  lacking.  A  priest  gave  the 
nuptial  benediction."^ 

The  writer  of  "  La  France  Galante  "  affirms  the 
same  thing,  stating  that  with  the  help  of  Lauzun's  sister, 
the  couple  were  married  by  a  priest  in  Mademoiselle's 
room,  and  that  they  then  waited  till  time  and 
fortune  should  enable  them  to  divulge  their  secret.^ 

Though  these  last  two  accounts  are  derived  from 
sources  which  are  not  always  trustworthy,  the  weight 
of  evidence  appears  overwhelming  ;  and  it  is 
significant  that  when  the  Court  went  to  Versailles, 
and  Mademoiselle  was  much  afflicted  because  there 
was  no  room  for  Madame  de  Nogent,  the  King 
remarked — apropos  of  the  fact  that  Monsieur  had 
lodged  the  Marquise  de  la  Valliere  in  his  ante- 
chamber— "  If  my  cousin  wishes,  she  can  do  likewise 

^  Petitot,  "  Berwick's  M^moires,"  ser.  ii.  vol.  Ixv.  p.  357. 
"  "  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Maintenon,"  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 
3  "  La  France  Galante,"  p.  70. 
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for  Madame  de  Nogent ;  the  accommodation  in  both 
cases  is  the   same." 

Taking  Mademoiselle's  character  into  account, 
another  noteworthy — indeed  almost  decisive — fact 
in  this  connection  is  the  underground  passage  which 
was  found  when  the  Baron  Pichon,  two  years  ago, 
bought  the  Hotel  Lauzun  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay. 
In  1657  the  house  had  been  built  and  fitted  up 
with  the  utmost  magnificence  by  Gruin,  Fouquet's 
friend  and  confidant  ;  and  at  the  time  of  Fouquet's 
disgrace  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Grande 
Mademoiselle,  who  made  a  present  of  it  to  Lauzun 
— probably  after  his  imprisonment. 

The  Baron  Pichon  is  now  restoring  the  house 
as  far  as  possible  to  its  condition  when  Lauzun 
inhabited  it.  He  has  stripped  off  the  grey  paint 
with  which  the  gilt  cupids  and  elaborate  repousse 
work  inlaid  with  valuable  pictures,  decking  the  walls 
— even  of  the  bedrooms — was  covered  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  of  1789  ;  and  has  restored  the  fine 
hall  with  its  splendid  roof  of  carved  rafters,  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  realise  the  magnificence  with  which 
Lauzun  was  housed.  Under  the  mansion  are 
spacious  cellars,  and  from  them  goes  a  covered 
way  by  which,  according  to  tradition,  the  Grande 
Mademoiselle  passed  from  her  barge  on  the  river, 
when  she  went  secretly  to  visit  the  man  who  was 
certainly  that  proud  Princess's  husband. 

To  the  attentive  reader  of  Mademoiselle's  Memoirs, 
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however,  apart  from  all  other  testimony — the  pre- 
sumptive proofs  that  a  marriage  had  taken  place 
seem  irresistible.  Evidence  as  to  time  or  place  is 
indeed  not  forthcoming,  but  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  at  this  time  the  Princess  and  Lauzun 
were — as  Madame  Arvede  Barine  remarks — rejoicing 
in  the  joys  of  a  honeymoon,  which  was  in  secret 
sanctioned  by  the  approval  of  Louis  XIV. 

Mademoiselle  herself  practically  admits  this  when 
she  says  :  "  I  went  backwards  and  forwards  to  Paris 
very  often.  People  continued  to  say  that  we  were 
married.  Neither  he  nor  I  said  anything,  not  daring 
to  speak  about  it  except  to  our  intimate  friends, 
and  then  we  laughed  in  their  faces,  and  merely 
said  :   *  The  King  knows  how  the  matter  stands.'  "  ^ 

We  know,  too,  that  when  Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier  died,  Lauzun  arrayed  himself  in  a  long  black 
mantle  such  as  was  worn  by  widowers,"  and  that 
always  afterwards  his  men  wore  mourning  liveries. 
We  are  told,  indeed,  that  this  mark  of  sorrow  was 
not  received  well  by  Louis,  but  it  seems  impossible 
that  Lauzun  would  have  dared  to  pose  as  the 
disconsolate  widower,  unless  he  had  known  that 
the  King  could  not  deny  the  fact  of  the  marriage. 

The  only  piece  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  is 
the  fact  that  nearly  ten  years  later,  when  Madame 
de   Montespan  broke  to  the  Grande  Mademoiselle 

*  "  Montpensier  Memoires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  437. 
^  "Dangeau's  Journal,"  April  7,  1693. 
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the  unwelcome  news  that  Louis  XIV.  would  never 
permit  her  public  espousal  with  Lauzun,  and  spoke 
of  a  secret  marriage,  the  Grande  Mademoiselle  cried 
indignantly  :  "  What,  Madame  !  he  would  live  with 
me  as  my  husband,  and  the  fact  of  our  marriage 
would  be  kept  secret.  What  would  people  say  and 
think  of  me  ?  "  ^  This  might  seem  strong  testimony, 
if  the  mass  of  indirect  evidence  and  of  Mademoiselle's 
perpetual  admissions — by  deed  as  well  as  by  word — 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  Lauzun,  were  not  so  over- 
whelming. 

We  must  therefore  note  the  fact  that  although 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Grande  Mademoiselle  are  on 
the  whole  among  the  most  extraordinarily  candid 
and  sincere  self-revelations  extant,  she  never  hesitates 
to  deceive  us  on  points  which  touch  her  vanity. 
According  to  Segrais,  she  said  herself  that  she 
"  never  lied,  but  that  when  she  forgot  she  used  her 
imagination  "  ^ ;  and — to  take  one  instance  as  an 
example — she  is  certainly  doing  this  when  she  tells 
us  that  Charles  II.  wished  to  marry  her  when  he 
became  King  of  England,  and  that  she  refused 
him  because  she  had  scorned  him  in  misfortune, 
and  did  not  wish  him  to  think  that  she  was 
tempted  by  the  position  of  Queen. 

This  sounds  very  high-minded  ;  but  according 
to    letters    from   Lady    Derby    to    her   sister-in-law 

'  "  Montpensier  M^moires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  439. 
*  "  Segraisiana,"  p.  78. 
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Madame  de  la  Tremouille,  Charles  never  forgave 
the  Princess's  refusal  to  marry  him  when  he  was 
without  a  kingdom  ;  and  when  he  became  Sovereign, 
refused  with  decision  to  listen  to  the  diplomatic 
advances  made  to  him  on  the  subject  at  her  instance.^ 
As  she  romanced  on  this  occasion,  we  may  hope 
that  we  do  not  malign  her,  when  we  notice  that  the 
account  of  the  conversation  with  Madame  de 
Montespan  in  which  she  expresses  horror  at  the 
idea  of  a  secret  marriage,  comes  in  the  third  part 
of  her  Memoirs,  which  were  written  in  1689  or 
1690,  when  she  was  at  bitter  enmity  with  Lauzun, 
whom  she  had  refused  ever  to  see  again.  She  must 
then  have  thought  with  shame  and  disgust  of  their 
secret  marriage  ;  and  as  she  knew  that  Lauzun  could 
never  dare  to  divulge  the  fact  that  it  had  taken 
place,  she  was  on  the  safe  side  in  saying  all  she 
could  to  throw  discredit  on  the  report  which  she 
knew  to  exist,  and  which  she  considered  would 
reflect  strongly  on  her  honour.  Fortunately  for 
us,  however,  she  apparently  found  it  too  painful  a 
task  to  re-read  and  alter  the  portion  of  her  Memoirs 
which  was  written  during  her  happiness,  to  be  the 
delight  and  solace  of  her  old  age,  and  which  tells 
so  clearly  of  the  marriage  which,  in  the  misery  and 
disillusionment  of  her  later  years,  she  longed  to 
efface  from  her  memory. 

1  Julia  Cartwright,  "  Memoires  d'Henriette  Duchesse  d'Orleans,"  p.  66. 
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Lauzun's  continued  abuse  of  Madame  de  Montespan— Her  dupli- 
city— She  ruins  him  with  the  King — Question  of  the  "  dame 
d'honneur"  to  the  Queen — Madame  Scarron  interferes  disas- 
trously for  Lauzun — His  arrest — Causes  for  it — Journey  to 
the  prison  of  Pignerol — King  offers  Governorship  of  Berry  to 
M.  de  Marcillac— Mademoiselle's  unhappiness. 

MEANWHILE,  Lauzun  continued  to  rage 
against  Madame  de  Montespan,  even  in  her 
hearing  and  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  and  she 
apparently  bore  all  his  insults  with  admirable  patience. 
Occasionally  prudence  prevailed,  and  he  would  make 
a  feeble  effort  to  restrain  himself  and  to  conciliate 
her.  During  the  royal  progress  through  Flanders, 
he  and  Guitry  asked  the  King's  permission  to  make 
a  short  expedition  into  Holland.  All  Lauzun's 
movements  were  now  watched  with  the  keenest 
interest,  and  the  courtiers — who  were  waiting  with 
breathless  expectancy  for  the  downfall  of  a  man 
who  continued  to  treat  the  King's  mistress  with 
studied  insolence  ^ — considered  the  supposed  pleasure 
excursion  to  be  a  polite  contrivance  to  hide  the  ugly 

1  "  Memoires  de  I'Abb^  Choisy,"  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 
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fact  of  exile.  They  were  therefore  much  astonished 
when  on  July  i — after  eight  days'  absence — Lauzun 
appeared  again,  and  entered  upon  his  usual  three 
months'  duty  as  Captain  of  the  King's  Guard.  Could 
Louis  be  ignorant  of  his  favourite's  conduct  ;  or, 
if  he  knew  the  facts,  could  he  possibly  forgive  ? 
The  whole  affair  was  amazing.  Most  of  the  Court 
were  now  earnestly  wishing  for  his  long-deferred 
disgrace,  as  he  behaved  with  such  arrogance  because 
he  was  married  to  Royalty,  that  he  had  surrounded 
himself  with  enemies.^ 

Evidently  Guitry  had  done  his  best  during  the 
journey  to  persuade  his  friend  to  prudence,  and 
on  their  return  he  judiciously  hung  five  or  six  little 
pictures  by  the  best  masters  in  Madame  de  Monte- 
span's  room,  and  told  her  that  they  were  a  present 
to  her  from  Lauzun."  Whatever  were  her  feelings, 
she  did  not  dare  to  refuse  them,  and  every  one  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  had  been  a  reconciliation 
between  the  two. 

During  this  hollow  truce,  Lauzun  approached 
Madame  de  Montespan  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  post  of  Colonel  of  the  King's  Guards,  which 
had  been  vacated  by  the  Comte  de  Guiche,  as 
payment  for  permission  to  return  to  Court  after 
his  exile. ^       This  post  was  the   most   important  at 

•  "La  France  Galante,"  p.  70. 

*  "  Choisy  Memoires,"  vol.  ii.  p.  223. 
'  "  La  France  Galante,"  p.  70. 
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Court,  and  brought  its  holder  into  continual  com- 
munication with  the  King.  Since  the  downfall  of 
his  hopes,  Lauzun  had  lost  confidence  ;  and  he  did 
not  dare  to  ask  for  it  himself,  but  begged  Madame 
de  Montespan  to  obtain  the  appointment  for  him, 
without  revealing  the  fact  that  she  was  doing  this 
at  his  request.  Madame  de  Montespan  promised  ; 
but  with  detestable  treachery,  she  went  at  once  to 
the  King  and  said  that  M.  de  Lauzun  had  made 
her  promise  to  beg  for  the  Comte  de  Guiche's  post 
for  him,  but  had  insisted  at  the  same  time  that  she 
should  not  say  that  he  had  asked  for  it  ;  and  that 
she  could  not  understand  these  subterfuges  with  a 
Prince  who  had  overwhelmed,  and  still  continued 
to  overwhelm  him  every  day,  with  favours.  She 
added  that  although  there  was  no  cause  to  believe 
that  he  had  evil  designs  in  wishing  for  the  appoint- 
ment, she  would  not  accord  it  if  she  were  in  the 
King^s  place,  as  the  great  goodness  he  had  shown 
Lauzun,  deserved  at  least  that  in  gratitude  the  latter 
should  behave  with  frankness.^ 

Although  there  had  been  nothing  really  reprehen- 
sible in  Lauzun's  proceedings,  as  Madame  de 
Montespan  had  put  the  blackest  complexion  possible 

•  The  account  of  Madame  de  Montespan's  interview  with  the 
King  on  this  occasion,  and  of  the  King's  subsequent  interview  with 
de  Lauzun,  is  taken  from  "La  P'rance  Galante,"  p.  71.  The  book 
is  no  doubt  not  an  altogether  trustworthy  authority,  but  however 
incorrect  it  may  be  on  some  points,  the  author  seems  to  have  been 
thoroughly  well  informed  as  to  the  events  in  Lauzun's  life. 
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on  the  affair,  the  King  began  to  reflect  ;  but  he 
represented  to  Madame  de  Montespan,  that  he 
could  not  understand  what  design  M.  de  Lauzun 
could  possibly  have  in  deceiving  him.  Thereupon, 
she  advised  him  to  have  an  interview  with  him, 
and  to  see  whether  he  would  still  prevaricate.  The 
King  approved  of  this  advice,  and,  shutting  himself 
up  with  Lauzun  in  his  cabinet,  he  began  to  speak 
to  him  of  indifferent  things,  and  then  to  talk  of  all 
the  possible  aspirants  to  the  post  which  had  been 
held  by  the  Comte  de  Guiche,  saying  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  gratify  any  of  them,  because  they 
did  not  appear  to  have  enough  experience  for  so 
important  a  position, 

Lauzun — delighted  to  see  the  King  with  these 
ideas — tried  to  strengthen  them  by  adding  to  what 
he  had  said  of  each  of  these  people,  something  to 
their  disadvantage.  But  as  he  did  not  arrive  at  the 
point,  the  King  asked  whether  he  did  not  wish  to 
have  the  post  himself  ;  to  which  Lauzun  answered 
that  he  had  received  so  many  favours  from  his 
Majesty,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  aspiring  to  fresh 
ones,  so  that  he  took  the  liberty  of  assuring  him 
that  he  had  not  even  thought  of  it,  knowing  his 
own  deserts  well  enough  to  be  aware  that  there 
were  a  thousand  others  more  worthy  of  the  position 
than  himself. 

"  This  modesty  sits  well  upon  you,"  replied  the 
King  rather  coldly,  and  he  added  that  Madame  de 
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Montespan  had  spoken  about  Lauzun  as  an  aspirant 
for  the  appointment,  which  he  did  not  think  she 
would  have  done  if  she  had  not  been  requested  to 
do  so  ;  that  he  could  not  understand  why  Lauzun 
should  make  a  mystery  of  wishing  for  an  advance- 
ment to  which  he  had  more  right  than  most  people, 
and  that  he  wished  that  he  would  tell  him  the  truth, 
Lauzun,  finding  himself  thus  pressed  by  the  King, 
again  declared  that  he  had  not  thought  of  aspiring 
to  the  post ;  upon  which  the  King,  assuming  an  air 
which  made  him  tremble,  told  him  that  he  was 
extremely  astonished  at  the  temerity  he  showed  in 
lying  to  him  with  such  impudence  ;  that  there  was 
no  use  pretending  any  more,  as  Madame  de 
Montespan  had  told  everything,  and  that  he  might 
feel  certain  that  he  would  never  again  believe 
anything  he  might  say.  At  the  same  time  he  rose 
and  dismissed  him,  without  consenting  to  listen 
to  his  excuses,  and  Lauzun  departed  filled  with 
despair  and   rage. 

As  he  was  leaving  the  King's  cabinet,  he  met  the 
Due  de  Cr<^qui,  who — seeing  his  changed  aspect — 
asked  what  was  the  matter  ;  Lauzun  answered  him 
that  he  was  a  miserable  fellow,  with  a  cord  round 
his  neck,  and  that  any  one  who  would  strangle  him 
would  be  his  best  friend. 

Lauzun  went  straight  from  the  King's  cabinet 
to  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  abused  her  in 
terms    which    sounded    strange    on    the    lips    of    a 
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man  of  quality.  A  violent  scene  took  place,  for, 
conscious  of  her  increasing  and  of  his  waning 
power,  Madame  de  Montespan  was  no  longer  afraid 
of  her  hitherto  formidable  enemy.  The  King  would 
defend  her ;  and  she  announced  the  fact  with 
confidence.  Nevertheless  it  cannot  have  been 
pleasant  for  a  high-born  lady,  who  considered  her 
family  of  older  extraction  than  the  Bourbons,  to  be 
forced  to  listen  to  violent  abuse  ;  and  Madame 
Scarron  spoke  to  the  point  when  she  describes  to 
Madame  de  Sevigne  "  the  horrible  agitations  of  a 
certain  country  that  she  knows  well,"  and  goes 
on  to  mention  "  the  continual  rages  of  the  little 
Lauzun,  the  black  grief  and  sad  boredom  of  the 
ladies  of  Saint-Germain,  from  which  perhaps 
the  most  envied  among  them  is  not  always 
exempt."  ^ 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Mademoiselle  mentions 
the  terribly  low  spirits  of  her  lover,  for  in  the 
struggle  with  Madame  de  Montespan  for  posses- 
sion of  the  King,  he  was  being  worsted  at  all 
points. 

About  this  time  Madame  de  Montespan  scored 
another  victory.  On  November  15,  1671,  died 
Madame  de  Montausier — the  Queen's  "  dame 
d'honneur,"  and  the  news  of  the  vacancy  of  this 
important  post  caused  much  excitement  in  Court 
circles.      Who    would    be    chosen    to    fill    it  ?      To 

^  Letter,  January  13,  1672. 
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many,  the  decision  of  this  question  meant  success 
or  failure  in  life,  and  intrigues  were  started  in  all 
directions  to  favour  the  different  candidates.  Eventu- 
ally the  matter  resolved  itself  into  a  contest  between 
the  Duchesses  de  Crequi  and  de  Richelieu,  while 
under  the  cover  of  it  raged  a  struggle  to  the  death 
between  Madame  de  Montespan  and  Lauzun, 

On  this  occasion  Lauzun  came  for  the  second 
time  disastrously  into  contact  with  a  woman  who  is 
one  of  the  most  puzzling  enigmas  of  her  time,  and 
who  has  certainly  fulfilled  her  wish  of  remaining  an 
unknown  quantity  to  posterity.  Madame  Scarron — 
the  discreet,  charming,  amiable  widow  of  a  disre- 
putable man  of  letters — was  now  established  in  the 
rue  Vaugirard,  and  was  tending  the  children  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de  Montespan  with  such 
exemplary  devotion  that  every  one  who — without 
knowing  the  circumstances — came  into  contact  with 
her,  considered  them  to  be  her  own. 

Louis  XIV.  did  not  at  first  like  her  ;  he  thought 
her  strong-minded,  though  he  could  not  help  being 
touched  by  her  motherly  care  of  his  children,  while 
her  clear  though  limited  sight,  her  tact  and  coolness, 
made  her  an  invaluable  friend  to  the  impulsive, 
hot-tempered  Madame  de  Montespan,  who  was  often 
in  danger  of  ruining  by  her  impetuosity  the  ad- 
vantages she  had  gained  by  her  powers  of  fascination. 
It  was  Madame  Scarron,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
who  gave  the  deciding  vote  against  Lauzun's  marriage 
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with  the  Grande  Mademoiselle,  and  she  now  backed 
up  her  friend  in  pushing  the  claims  of  Madame 
de  Richelieu  for  the  post  vacated  by  Madame  de 
Montausier's  death,  while  Lauzun  fought  with  all 
his  power  to  support  the  Duchesse  de  Crequi,  whose 
husband  had  been  one  of  his  principal  supporters 
in  the  affair  with  Mademoiselle.  However,  after 
his  late  scene  with  Louis,  Lauzun's  heart  must  have 
been  full  of  misgivings,  and  he  cannot  have  been 
surprised,  though  his  failure  no  doubt  gave  a  last 
touch  of  certainty  to  his  knowledge  that  the  days  of 
sunshine  were  over  for  him,  when  Madame  de 
Montespan's  candidate,  or  rather  the  candidate 
backed  by  Madame  Scarron,  was  winner  of  the  much 
coveted  post.  People  were  beginning  to  realise 
Madame  Scarron's  powers  of  influence.  "  Madame 
de  Richelieu  is  pretty  well  placed,"  says  Madame 
de  Sevigne  ;  "  if  Madame  Scarron  has  helped  her 
to  it,  she  is  worthy  of  envy  ;  her  joy  is  the  most 
solid  that  one  can  have  in  the  world."  ^  We  can 
imagine  Lauzun's  rage,  and  the  imprecations  he 
would  pour  on  Madame  de  Montespan's  devoted 
head,  at  this  proof,  not  only  to  himself  but  to  all 
the  Court,  that  his  star  was  on  the  wane,  and  that  of 
his  enemy  in  the  ascendant. 

Meanwhile  the  faithful  friend,  Madame  Scarron, 
whispered  wise  counsels  in  Madame  de  Montespan's 
ears.     The    King    was    contemplating  the  conquest 

'  Letter,  December  6,  167 1. 
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of  Holland.  In  her  interview  with  her  brother 
Charles  II.,  Henriette  d'Orleans  had  been  successful 
in  detaching  England  from  Holland  ;  the  Palatinate 
had  been  conciliated  by  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Palatine  to  Monsieur  ;  the  other  European  nations 
would  not  interfere  ;  and  the  States-General,  in 
alarm  at  seeing  Louis'  enormous  preparations  for 
war,^  sent  humbly  to  ask  how  they  had  offended 
their  old  ally.  The  only  answer  vouchsafed  to 
them  by  the  overbearing  King — who  had,  in  his  own 
words,"  been  preparing  for  this  war  during  the  last 
three  years — was  to  the  effect  that  the  Dutch 
newspapers  had  been  guilty  of  insolence,  and  that 
a  medal  had  been  struck  which  was  injurious  to  the 
honour  of  France.  Holland  must  prepare  for  its 
fate.  Its  subjection  would  at  the  lowest  computa- 
tion occupy  several  months,  and  during  that  time 
Madame  de  Montespan  would  be  at  Versailles 
separated  from  the  King,  while  Lauzun's  position 
as  Captain  of  the  Royal  Guard  would  give  him 
constant  access  to  his  royal  master,  and  his  wit 
and  cunning  would  no  doubt  enable  him  to  regain 
his  old  influence  and  to  destroy  hers.  Was  it 
safe,  asked  Madame  Scarron,  for  Madame  de 
Montespan  to  leave  at  large  and  near  the  King, 
one  who  was  her  deadly  enemy,  and  who  could 
hardly  open  his  mouth  without  abusing  her  in  the 

*  Voltaire,  "  Sidcle  de  Louis  XIV.,"  CEuvres,  vol.  xiii.  p.  309. 
^  Pelisson-Fontanier,  "  Lettres  historiques,"  vol.  i.  p.  183. 
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most  vindictive  manner  ?  ^  Madame  de  Montespan 
was  naturally  alarmed  when  these  ideas  were  put 
before  her,  and  asked  what  she  had  better  do. 
Her  friend  advised  her  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
at  the  man  she  hated  and  feared,  and  to  cause  his 
arrest  on  the  pretext  of  the  indignities  to  which  he 
made  her  submit  every  day,  and  the  insults  he 
poured  upon  her  even  in  the  King's  presence. 

Another  redoubtable  enemy  was  at  present 
poisoning  the  King's  ears  against  Lauzun,  and 
possibly  his  support  gave  Madame  de  Montespan 
courage  to  speak.  Louvois  hated  Lauzun  with  a 
deadly  hatred.  He  looked  forward  to  the  campaign 
in  Holland  as  a  means  of  establishing  himself  firmly 
in  the  first  place  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  would  be 
fatal  to  his  rise  if  he  were  hampered,  irritated,  and 
baffled  at  every  turn  by  a  clever  intriguing  opponent 
who  had  the  King's  ear,  and  would  do  the  War 
Minister  an  evil  turn  whenever  he  could  possibly 
contrive  it.  Therefore  Lauzun's  downfall  was  as 
much  desired  by  Louvois  as  by  the  King's  mistress, 
and  the  two  banded  together,  were  terribly  formidable 
enemies  to  be  arrayed  against  one  man. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  they  had  a 
strong  lever  wherewith  to  move  Louis  to  the  undoing 
of  his  favourite,  in  the  fact  that  not  much  over 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Fronde.  Louvois 
no  doubt  represented  to  the  King  that  Lauzun  was 
^  "  Segraisiana,"  p.  123. 
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a  designing,  dangerous  man,  that  he  had  married 
the  heroine  of  the  Fronde,  through  his  influence 
over  her  would  have  unlimited  command  of 
money,  and  that  he  was  enormously  popular  with 
the  army ;  and  when  Lauzun's  unguarded  and 
passionate  speeches  were  repeated  with  additions, 
the  accusation  became  overwhelming.  In  short,  "he 
was  capable  of  great  designs,  as  he  dared  to  think 
of  marrying  me,"  said  the  Grande  Mademoiselle.^ 

To  oppose  his  enemies,  Lauzun  had  no  friend 
but  the  Grande  Mademoiselle,  who,  because  of  her 
position  as  heroine  of  the  Fronde,  had  forfeited  all 
influence  over  Louis,  and  who  besides — devoted  as 
she  was — possessed  very  little  judgment,  prided 
herself  on  her  ignorance  of  Court  intrigues,  believed 
what  she  was  told,  and  was  too  uncontrolled  in  her 
passions  and,  partly  owing  to  her  position,  too  blind 
to  what  went  on  around  her,  to  be  useful  as 
counsellor  or  satisfactory  as  plenipotentiary.  Lauzun 
had  discovered  long  ago  that  the  only  safe  way 
of  dealing  with  her  was  to  keep  her  in  total 
ignoranc  of  much  that  was  in  progress;  but  this 
necessity  militated  strongly  against  her  value  as  an 
ally. 

By   what  particular  arguments  the    King  was    at 

last    persuaded    to    allow    the    disgrace  of  the  only 

man  besides  Vardes  who  had  been  admitted  to  the 

intimacy  of  his  friendship,  we  do  not    know  ;  and 

1  "  Montpensier  Memoires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  389. 
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the  courtiers,  not  being  cognisant  of  Lauzun's 
gradual  decline  in  favour,  were  much  astonished 
when  they  heard  of  his  sudden  arrest,  just  at  the 
time  when  he  appeared — except  to  the  innermost 
circle  of  the  well-informed — to  be  secure  in  the 
monarch's  good  graces.  The  matter  was  most 
mysterious,  what  we  might  now  call  "  a  nine  days' 
wonder";  and  many  rumours  and  surmises  were 
afloat  as  to  the  cause  of  it.  Voltaire  considers  it 
would  be  wronging  Louis  XIV.  to  suppose  that 
he  disgraced  Lauzun  because  the  latter  had  re- 
proached Madame  de  Montespan  for  having  pre- 
vented his  marriage  :  "  There  would  have  been  both 
tyranny  and  cowardice  in  sacrificing  to  a  woman 
a  brave  man,  a  favourite  who,  deprived  by  him  of 
the  highest  fortune,  had  no  other  fault  than  that 
of  complaining  too  loudly  of  Madame  de  Montespan.^ 
Voltaire  therefore  favours  the  idea  that  Lauzun 
was  punished  for  a  secret  marriage  with  Mademoiselle, 
which  he  declares — as  most  people  will  who  read 
Mademoiselle's  Memoirs — certainly  did  take  place, 
but,  in  his  opinion,  against  the  King's  orders. 
D'Anquetil,^  who  wrote  before  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  takes  us  a  step  farther,  and 
says  that  when  in  1744  he  visited  Treport  he  found 
settled  there  an  old  lady  who — -judging  by  the  many 
portraits  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu — bore  a  striking  re- 

1  Voltaire,  "  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,"  CEuvres,  vol.  xiii.  p.  576. 
*  "  Louis  XIV.,  sa  Cour,  et  le  Regent,"  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 
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semblance  to  the  Grande  Mademoiselle.  This  old 
lady  lived  in  the  only  pretty  house  in  the  town, 
paid  no  rent  for  it,  and  received  from  an  unknown 
source  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
considered  that  she  was  the  Grande  Mademoiselle's 
daughter  ;  and,  judging  her  age  to  be  from  seventy 
to  seventy-five,  as  d'Anquetil  considered  probable, 
she  must  have  been  born  in  1670  or  1671,  when 
the  Grande  Mademoiselle  was  forty-three  or  forty- 
four  years  old. 

The  supposition  would  then  be  that  Louis,  who 
hoped  that  his  children  by  Madame  de  Montespan 
would  after  the  Grande  Mademoiselle's  death  inherit 
her  property,  had  insisted  on  the  concealment  of 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  ;  and  had  imprisoned  Lauzun 
till  there  should  be  no  more  fear  of  a  family  to 
interfere  with  his   plans. 

The  principal  objection  to  this  story  is  that 
nowhere  else  do  we  hear  of  this  supposititious  child, 
and  that,  however  carefully  her  birth  was  concealed, 
Mademoiselle  was  so  important  a  lady,  and  lived 
so  much  before  the  world — especially  at  this  time, 
when  the  eyes  of  France  were  focussed  on  her  in 
contemptuous  pity,  ridicule,  or  curiosity — that  we 
should  surely  find  some  trace  of  a  rumour  of  the 
birth  of  her  child,  in  some  of  the  many  memoirs 
or  letters  of  the  period.  It  was  a  despotic  age  ; 
letters    might  at  any  time  be  opened  and    read  by 
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royal  authority  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  risks  attending 
indiscretion,  the  correspondents  of  those  times  were 
occasionally  remarkably  outspoken. 

To  Voltaire's  argument  that  to  credit  Louis  XIV. 
with  tyranny  is  to  do  him  wrong,  and  that  therefore 
he  would  not  have  imprisoned  Lauzun  merely 
because  he  complained  of  Madame  de  Montespan, 
it  may  be  urged  that  Lauzun's  "  complaints  "  appear 
to  have  been  of  a  peculiarly  violent  character,  that 
he  most  probably  villified  the  Sun-God  himself, 
or  at  any  rate  was  represented  as  so  doing,  and 
that  his  iniquities  no  doubt  lost  nothing  in  their 
relation  by  the  injured  lady. 

Any  reflection  on  Louis  would  of  course  be  un- 
pardonable ;  for,  as  Saint-Simon  says,  with  his  usual 
bitterness  when  speaking  of  the  Grand  Monarque, 
Louis  was  "  an  absolutely  egotistical  man,  who  only 
counted  other  people,  whoever  they  were,  as  they 
had  reference  to  himself."  ^  Surely  it  is  hardly 
unfair  to  credit  a  man  with  tyranny  who,  to  satisfy 
his  lust  of  conquest  and  in  an  intense  desire  to 
enhance  his  own  importance,  was  preparing  to  bring 
the  horrors  of  war  on  an  unoffending  and  peaceable 
country. 

Besides,  looked  at  impartially,  it  seems  quite  as 
tyrannical  to  imprison  a  man  for  the  offence  of 
marrying  a  woman  secretly,  whom  a  few  months  earlier 
he  had  had  full  permission  to  take  to  wife  before 

*  Cheruel,  "Saint-Simon  M^moires,"  vol.  xii.  p.  128, 
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the  face  of  the  world,  as  for  the  crime  for  which 
Lauzun  was  no  doubt  punished — that  of  uttering 
treasonable  words  against  his  royal  master.  And 
even  if  Mademoiselle's  testimony  be  suspected,  such 
impartial  lookers-on  as  Bussy,  Mademoiselle  Scudery, 
and  Madame  de  Sevigne,  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  King  permitted  and  approved  of  a  degree 
of  intimacy  between  the  lovers,  which  almost  pre- 
supposed a  secret  marriage. 

Therefore,  it  seems  likely  that  Madame  de 
Montespan's  recital  of  her  injuries,  and  Louvois' 
representations  as  to  the  impolicy  of  allowing  so 
dangerous  a  man  as  Lauzun  to  be  at  large,  were 
sufficient  incentives  to  decide  Louis  to  consign  to 
durance  vile  a  man  who  had,  he  knew,  deceived  him, 
and  who  was  likely  to  cause  constant  trouble.  No 
doubt,  too,  some  rankling  irritation  at  disrespect 
shown  to  himself,  caused  him  to  allow  his  former 
friend  to  be  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
his  determined  enemy  Louvois.  La  Grande  Made- 
moiselle admits  that  imprudent  words  were  the 
cause  of  Lauzun's  punishment  when  she  says,  after 
his  arrest,  that  "  he  is  a  man  who  never  says  more 
than  he  wishes.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
has  not  failed  in  this  ;  it  must  be  so,  as  he  has 
displeased  the  King  ;  but  there  are  unhappy  moments 
in  which  one  cannot  escape  one's  evil  destiny."  ^ 

The  arrest  was  made  on  November  25,  1671,  the 

'  "  Montpensier  Memoires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  320, 
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day  of  the  Feast  of  Sainte-Catherine.  Lauzun  was 
evidently  doing  his  best  to  propitiate  Madame  de 
Montespan  and  was  on  outwardly  friendly  terms 
with  her,  for  she  had  sent  him  to  Paris  in  the 
morning  with  a  commission  to  buy  precious 
stones,^  jewelry  being  a  subject  on  which  he  was 
an  expert.  When  he  returned  in  the  evening, 
Rochefort,  whose  term  of  office  it  was  as  Captain 
of  the  King's  Guards,  arrested  him  as  he  was  entering 
his  room.  Lauzun,  surprised  and  horrified  at  this 
unexpected  catastrophe,  wished  to  know  the  reason, 
and  begged  to  see  the  King  or  Madame  de  Montespan, 
but  his  request  was  refused,  and  he  was  conducted 
to  the  Bastille,  where  he  was  lodged  in  Rochefort's 
room,  and  put  under  the  charge  of  Charron,  the 
Lieutenant  des  Gardes-du-corps,  who  kept  him  under 
observation  all  night.  Two  days  later,  an  escort 
consisting  of  d'Artagnan,^  his  nephew  the  younger 
d'Artagnan,  and  Maupertuis,  with  a  detachment  of 
two  hundred  musketeers,  conveyed  him  to  the 
fortress  of  Pignerol. 

It  is  curious  to  see  that  the  rights  of  property 
were  carefully  safeguarded,  while  those  of  personal 
liberty  were  absolutely  set  at  nought  ;  for  Barail 
was  allowed  by  Louvois^  to  write  in  his  presence 
a  letter  to  the  prisoner  in  the  Bastille,  asking  what 

*  Saint-Simon,  "  Ecrits  in^dits,"  vol.  vii.  p.  177. 
-  It  was   from   a   spurious   account   of  d'Artagnan's   adventures 
that  Dumas  wrote  "  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires." 

^  Ravaisson,  "Archives  de  la  Bastille,"  vol,  iv.  p.  102. 
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should  be  done  with  his  servants  and  his  property, 
and  d'Artagnan  was  told  to  provide  Lauzun  with 
a  pen  and  ink,  to  let  him  write  his  directions  in 
his  presence,  and  to  send  the  letter  back  by  the 
bearer  of  Barail's  missive. 

Lauzun  made  the  journey  to  Pignerol  in  such 
deep  despair  that  those  in  charge  of  him  did  not 
dare  to  leave  him  for  a  moment.  For  a  long  time 
he  did  not  speak,  and  dArtagnan — with  whom  he 
was  not  on  good  terms — did  not  like  to  disturb 
him.  Maupertuis,  who  knew  him  better,  and  whom 
he  afterwards  accused  of  much  hardness  during  the 
journey,  apparently  tried  to  talk  to  him,  but  could 
not  for  a  long  time  induce  him  to  say  anything, 
so  that  several  miles  were  accomplished  in  silence. 
Passing  the  house  Petit-Bourg,  which  it  was  ex- 
pected that  Mademoiselle  would  inherit,  he  gave 
a  deep  sigh,  saying  :  "  Alas  !  this  house  reminds 
me  of  the  difference  between  my  condition  a  year 
ago,  and  what  it  is  now  !  "  a  lament  to  which  his 
guards  answered  nothing.  He  went  on  :  "  This 
house  would  have  been  mine  if  the  good  intentions 
that  Mademoiselle  then  had  for  me  had  taken 
effect  "  ^  ;  and  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 

As  dArtagnan  and  Maupertuis  saw  that  talking 
seemed  to  give  him  pleasure,  they  asked  him  questions, 
and  tried  to  engage  him  in  conversation.  He  roused 
himself,   and   began   to    tell    them    of   his    love  for 

^  "Montpensier  M6moires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  319. 
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Mademoiselle  ;  of  the  obligations  he  owed  her,  and 
the  tenderness,  esteem,  and  friendship  he  felt  for 
her.  Then  he  fell  again  into  a  melancholy  silence, 
only  saying,  when  they  wanted  him  to  leave  the 
carriage  at  a  dangerous  part  of  the  route,  "  Dangers 
such  as  those  do  not  affect  me."  ^  He  was  perfectly 
gentle  and  polite,  and  when  d'Artagnan  asked  at 
what  hour  he  would  like  to  start,  or  when  it  would 
suit  him  to  dine  or  sup,  he  merely  answered,  "  Just 
when  you  like,"  as  though  he  were  too  broken- 
hearted to  care  about  anything. 

As  he  was  awake  all  night,  d'Artagnan  asked  him 
whether  it  would  amuse  him  to  talk,  to  which  he 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  returned  again  and 
again  to  the  subject  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier. 
He  evidently  thought  gratefully  of  her,  as  the  one 
person  beside  his  immediate  family  who  would  feel 
sorrow  at  his  misfortune.  "  I  think  Mademoiselle 
will  be  very  much  afflicted,"  he  said  several  times. 
He  wondered  whether  she  had  displeased  the  King 
by  her  sorrow  in  the  past,  and  hoped  she  would 
take  care  not  to  offend  in  the  future.  Then  he 
asked  d'Artagnan  :  "  Do  you  know  Mademoiselle  ? 
Do  you  go  to  see  her  ?  For  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  officers  of  the  Guard  regiments  are  very  often 
at  her  house."  When  d'Artagnan  answered  that 
he  went  there  occasionally,  Lauzun  said  that  he  was 
dying  of  grief  for  fear  people  should  wish  her  to 
^  Sevigne,  Letter,  December  23,  1671. 
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marry  either  the  King  of  England,  if  his  wife  were 
to  die,  or  the  Due  de  Longueville  ;  "  I  do  not  fear 
she  will  do  it,  however,"  he  when  on,  *'  as  from  what 
she  has  told  me,  it  has  given  her  so  much  trouble  to 
take  one  resolution,  that  she  is  incapable  of  taking 
another."  ^  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  afraid 
that  his  friends  might  tell  her  little  things  which  might 
influence  her  against  him.  He  did  not  fear  what  his 
enemies  might  say,  as  she  would  not  believe  them. 
He  wished  to  God  that  he  could  forget  her  and  the 
King  ;  and  he  returned  to  her  name  over  and  over 
again,  as  though  he  were  full  of  the  subject.  This 
conversation  was  evidently  intended  to  be  repeated 
to  the  Princess,  and  may  have  been  designed  to 
fortify  her  mind  against  the  reports  which  were 
sure  sooner  or  later  to  reach  her  ears,  and  to 
impress  upon  her  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  fact 
of  their  marriage  absolutely  secret. 

The  young  d'Artagnan,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Saint-Germain  by  his  uncle  to  announce  the  fact  of 
Lauzun's  safe  arrival  at  Pignerol,  and  who  repeated 
all  this  to  the  eager  and  miserable  wife,  told  her, 
besides,  many  things  which  he  thought  meant  no- 
thing, but  which  she  understood  well,  and  which 
she  says  that  Lauzun  intended  should  be  repeated 
to  her  ;  so  that  d'Artagnan  served  him  splendidly 
without  knowing  what  he  was  doing. 

In  the  midst  of  his  trouble  and  despair  Lauzun 
'  "  Montpensier  M^moires,'  vol.  iv.  p.  322. 
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had  not  lost  his  presence  of  mind  or  cleverness  ;  he 
was  still  a  dangerous  opponent. 

Maupertuis  seems  to  have  done  his  best  to  dis- 
tract his  prisoner's  mind  from  gloomy  thoughts,  by 
discussing  war  with  him,  and  reminding  him  of 
the  occasions  on  which  they  had  met  during  the 
King's  campaigns.  He  also  asked  him  about  his 
stable  ;  and  Lauzun  drew  up  a  memoir  which  he 
gave  to  d'Artagnan,  containing  the  names  of  the 
friends  to  whom  he  wished  his  horses  to  be  given. 

When  the  carriage  approached  Pierre-en-Scise, 
an  ancient  fortress  which  served  as  State  prison,  and 
was  situated  on  a  rock  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Saone  at  Lyons,  Lauzun  thought  that  this  was  his 
destination,  and  began  at  Lyons,  as  the  fashion 
of  the  day  enjoined,  to  make  polite  farewell 
speeches  to  d'Artagnan  ;  but  when  he  heard  that 
he  was  to  be  imprisoned  at  Pignerol  he  sighed,  and 
said,  "  I  am  lost."  ^ 

As  the  carefully  guarded  carriage,  with  the 
musketeers  clattering  on  either  side  of  it,  stopped  at 
the  different  towns  on  the  way,  the  inhabitants 
rushed  out  to  hear  who  was  the  prisoner ;  and 
every  one  pitied  the  fallen  favourite,  the  fame  of 
whose  brilliant  fortunes  had  so  lately  filled  the 
land. 

"  In  secula  seculorum,"  said  Lauzun  as  he 
entered     the    gloomy     fortress    of    Pignerol  ;    and 

'  S6vign6,  Letter,  December  23,  1671. 
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Madame  de  Sevignd  adds,  "  I  think  that  would 
have  been  answered  in  a  certain  place  by  *  Amen,' 
and   in  others  by  '  No.'  "  ^ 

Lauzun  was  already  like  a  dead  man  ;  the  posts 
he  had  held  were  vacant,  although  in  the  case  of 
some  of  them,  Court  etiquette  required  his  formal 
resignation,  before  a  successor  could  be  appointed. 

The  Governorship  of  Berry  was  not  one  of  these  ; 
and  Madame  de  Sevigne  writes,  "  The  King  sent 
yesterday  for  Monsieur  de  Marcillac,  and  said 
to  him,  '  I  give  you  the  government  of  Berry, 
which  was  formerly  possessed  by  Lauzun.'  Marcillac 
answered,  '  Sii'e,  your  Majesty,  who  knows  the 
rules  of  honour  better  than  any  one  in  the  world, 
will  please  bethink  you  of  the  fact  that  I  was  not 
one  of  Monsieur  de  Lauzun's  friends,  and  will 
perhaps  have  the  goodness  to  put  yourself  for  a 
moment  in  my  place,  and  to  judge  whether  I 
ought  to  accept  the  gift  you  offer  me.'  The  King 
said  to  him,  '  You  are  too  scrupulous.  Monsieur  le 
Prince  :  I  know  as  much  about  it  as  any  one  ;  but 
you    need    make    no    difficulty    about    the    matter.' 

*  Sire,  as  your  Majesty  approves,  I  throw  myself 
at  your  feet  in  thankfulness.'  *  But,'  said  the 
■^^'^g)  '  ^  gave  you  a  pension  of  twelve  thousand 
francs,   till   you   should    receive    something   better,' 

*  Yes,  Sire  ;  I  return  it  to  you.'  '  And  I,'  said  the 
King,  '  give  it  back  again  to   you,  and  honour  you 

^  S6vign6,  January  6,  1672. 
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for  your  beautiful  feelings.'  So  saying,  he  turned  to 
his  Ministers,  told  them  of  M.  de  Marcillac's 
scruples,  and  said  :  '  I  wonder  at  the  difference  ; 
Lauzun  never  deigned  to  thank  me  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Berry  ;  he  had  not  paid  the  bill  for  it  ; 
and  here  is  a  man  overwhelmed  with  gratitude.'  "  ^ 

Lauzun  was  paying  the  usual  penalty  of  the 
absent ;  he  would  in  the  future  always  be  in  the 
wrong. 

Lauzun's  effects  were  seized  by  order  of  the 
King.  Among  them  were  found  many  love-letters 
from  different  ladies  at  the  Court,  a  quantity  of 
locks  of  hair  carefully  labelled  to  avoid  confusion, 
and  portraits  without  number  ;  among  them,  one 
of  the  faithless  Madame  de  Monaco  with  her  eyes 
gouged  out.  No  doubt  among  the  portraits  were  some 
of  the  Grande  Mademoiselle,  and  the  King  refused 
to  allow  these  to  be  seen.  Secure,  as  she  thought, 
in  Lauzun's  affection  for  her,  she  disdained  to  ask 
any  questions  about  the  matter  ;  but  the  courtiers 
laughed,  whispered  the  names  of  the  ladies,  and 
invented  where  they  were  uncertain  of  the  facts. 
However,  as  the  immortal  Madame  de  S6vigne 
remarks,  "  This  is  a  good  country  for  forgetting  the 
unfortunate  "  "  ;  and  as  the  man  who  had  made  so 
much  noise  in  the  world  during  the  last  few  months 
was  now  effectually  silenced,   in  the   excitement   of 

*  Letter,  December  23,  167 1. 
'  Ibid. 
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the  next  scandal  or  Court  festivity  he  was  com- 
pletely forgotten.  The  Grande  Mademoiselle  did 
not,  however,  forget  him,  though  it  is  noteworthy 
that  she  made  no  complaint  about  the  injustice  of 
his  imprisonment.  On  the  contrary,  she  says  that 
two  days  after  his  arrest,  when  she  went  to  Saint- 
Germain  to  be  present  at  the  King's  supper,  she 
looked  silently  at  the  royal  despot  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  she  remarks  ;  "  It  would  have  been  very 
imprudent  of  me  to  speak,  for  he  was  prepared  for 
all  that  I  should  have  been  able  to  say."  ^ 

Lauzun's  words,  in  one  of  those  unfortunate 
moments  of  indiscretion  she  mentions,  "  when  one 
cannot  escape  one's  evil  destiny,"  must  certainly 
have  been  forcible.  Besides,  the  King  was  weary  of 
his  former  favourite,  who  had  become  troublesome, 
and  was  best  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  Mademoiselle 
decided  that  her  best  course  would  be  to  attend  all 
the  Court  festivities,  where  her  "  duty  and  inclina- 
tion ought  to  have  forbidden  her  to  go,"  in  the 
naive  hope  that  the  King  would  be  touched  at  her 
anxiety  to  please  him,  and  that  seeing  her  would 
revive  his  affection  for  Lauzun.  She  had  learnt  a 
certain  measure  of  self-control  by  this  time,  and  two 
days  after  Lauzun's  arrest  she  went  to  the  ballet 
given  in  honour  of  the  new  Duchesse  d'Orl6ans. 
She  saw  little  of  the  spectacle,  however,  for  her 
mind  was   travelling  with   Lauzun    along  the  long 

^  "  Montpensier  M^moires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  309. 
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road  which  led  to  the  prison  ;  it  was  horribly  cold, 
the  snow  was  blinding,  and  he  was  suffering  in 
mind  and  body. 

Before  the  end  of  her  life,  the  Grande  Mademoiselle 
was  certainly  destined  to  have  ample  opportunity 
for  learning  the  truth  of  an  axiom  which  seems  to 
have  astonished  her,  and  which  runs  to  the  effect 
that  people  of  exalted  rank  are  not  necessarily 
happy. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

Preparations  at  Pignerol  for  Lauzun's  reception — Great  precautions 
considered  necessary — Minute  directions  from  Louvois — Details 
of  Lauzun's  imprisonment — His  despair — Refuses  to  resign 
post  of  Captain  of  the  King's  Guard — Cruelty  with  which  he 
is  treated. 

LONG  before  Lauzun  arrived  at  the  gloomy 
fortress  of  Pignerol,  the  officers  there  were 
in  a  state  of  unusual  excitement.  The  order  for 
his  incarceration  was  written  at  Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye  on  November  25,  1671,  the  day  of  his  arrest, 
and  was  signed  by  both  Louis  and  Le  Tellier,  while 
Nallot — one  of  Louvois'  most  trusted  officials — 
was  dispatched  the  day  after  to  Saint-Mars,  the 
governor  of  Pignerol,  with  directions  for  the  custody 
of  this  important  prisoner.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
precaution,  Louvois  wrote  continually  letters  to 
Saint-Mars  counselling,  warning,  directing,  en- 
couraging him. 

This  imprisonment  was  not  merely  a  State  affair, 
it  was  a  matter  of  personal  rancour  ;  an  end  the 
means  to  which  had  been  carefully  contrived,  and 
worked  for  perseveringly,  though  at  one  time 
almost  despairingly.  Therefore,  his  enemy  once 
in  his   hands,   Louvois   was  feverishly  anxious  that 
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he  should  not  escape  ;  grimly  determined,  too,  that 
he  should  suffer,  suffer  severely — die  in  his  dungeon, 
if  so  fortune  dictated.  For  these  reasons  direction 
followed  direction  with  bewildering  rapidity. 

Lauzun  was  to  be  guarded  with  the  utmost 
vigilance,  neither  he  nor  the  valet  provided  for 
him  being  allowed  on  any  pretext  to  leave  the 
room  prepared  for  them  ;  and  the  door  of  this  was 
never  to  be  opened  except  in  the  presence  of  Saint- 
Mars.  Louvois'  nervous  terror  of  his  hitherto  un- 
crushable  enemy,  is  evident  in  the  paragraph  which 
enjoins  on  the  governor — while  relaxing  none  of 
the  precautions  he  has  hitherto  observed  in  his 
custody  of  Fouquet — to  be  "  much  more  on  the 
alert  in  guarding  this  prisoner  than  has  been 
necessary  for  the  other,  because  he  is  capable  of 
doing  very  much  more  to  escape  by  strength,  or 
cleverness,  or  by  corrupting  some  one,  than  is 
Monsieur  Fouquet."  ^ 

If,  therefore,  Fouquet's  room  were  more  secure 
than  any  other,  Lauzun  was  to  be  installed  in  it, 
and  was  not  to  be  provided  with  pen  and  ink 
without  royal  permission,  even  if  he  were  to  say 
that  he  wished  to  write  to  the  King.  He  was 
to  hear  Mass  on  Sundays  and  feast-days,  at  a 
different  hour  from  Fouquet,  so  that  neither 
prisoner  should  have  the  least  communication  with 

^  Instruction    pour    la    Garde    de    M.    le    Comte    de    Lauzun : 
Delort,  "  Histoire  des  Philosophes  a  la  Bastille,"  p.  176. 
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the  other.  He  was  to  be  provided  with  linen  and 
clothes  of  the  same  sort  as  those  given  to  Fouquet, 
and  in  case  of  illness,  he  was  to  see  the  same  doctors 
and  surgeons  as  those  who  attended  on  the  other 
important  prisoner. 

His  room  was  to  be  well  furnished,  a  "  bon 
lict "  (good  bed)  being  specially  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  necessaries  to  be  provided  ;  he  was  to  have 
either  one  of  his  own  or  Fouquet's  valets  to  attend 
on  him,  and  this  valet  was,  like  Lauzun,  to  have 
no  communication  with  the  outside  world.  Louvois 
asked  how  many  extra  men  would  be  required  for 
the  guard,  as  "  the  sure  custody  of  this  prisoner 
is  very  important,"  ^  and  thirty  was  the  number 
eventually  decided  on. 

In  answer  to  this  communication,  Saint-Mars 
wrote  to  Louvois  on  December  9,  1671,  to  say 
that  he  was  working  with  all  possible  diligence 
at  the  preparation  of  a  dwelling-place  for  M. 
de  Lauzun,  and  that  he  had  decided  to  assign 
to  his  use  two  low  rooms  under  those  occupied 
by  M.  Fouquet.  Louvois,  he  remarks,  will  no 
doubt  remember  them — the  windows  are  grilled 
inside  with  thick  iron  bars.  "  From  what  I  am 
having  done  in  this  place,  I  can  answer  to  you  on 
my  life  for  the  safety  of  Monsieur  de  Lauzun, 
and  for  the  fact  that  he  can  neither  receive  nor 
transmit   any  news  to   the  outside   world.     I   stake 

'  Delort,  "Histoire  des  Philosophes  a  la  Bastille,"  p.  178. 
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my  honour,  Monseigneur,  that  you  will  never  hear 
news  of  him,  except  through  me,  while  he  is  under 
my  care  ;  and  I  shall  take  my  precautions  so  well 
and  shall  be  so  alert  that  1  am  running  no  risk 
in  what  I  undertake.  You  have  shown  me  so  fully 
the  will  of  his  Majesty,  on  the  subject  of  the  safety 
of  the  new  prisoner  who  is  being  brought  to  me, 
that  I  can  protest  to  you  that  he  will  be  as 
though  '  in  pace.'  1  shall  treat  him  politely,  with- 
out however  holding  any  communication  with  him 
unless  you  command  it  expressly."  ^ 

The  room  was  so  situated,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  make  holes  in  the  walls  to  see  continually  what 
Lauzun  was  doing,  as  was  the  method  in  Fouquet's 
case  ;  but  Saint-Mars  asserted  that  he  should  know 
all  he  said  or  did,  down  to  the  smallest  thing,  by 
means  of  the  valet  he  would  place  with  him.  Saint- 
Mars  had  sad  experience  of  the  want  of  reason  of 
this  class  of  person,  who  gave  him  "  more  trouble 
than  all  the  rest  put  together,  because  they  would 
not  spend  their  whole  life  in  prison."  ^  He  had 
learnt,  however,  to  temporise  ;  for  he  remarks  that 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  prisoner  to  have  two 
valets,  so  that  they  can  look  after  each  other  when 
they  are  ill — there  is  a  grim  repetition  of  the  word 
"illness"  in  Saint-Mars'  reports;  and  also  because 

'  Ravaisson,  "Archives  de  la  Bastille,"  vol.  iv.  p.  103. 
^  Saint-Mars  to  Louvois,  "  Archives  de  la  Bastille,"  December  9, 
1671, 
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one  alone  would  become  terribly  bored — the  boredom 
occasionally  being  a  more  graceful  term  for  insanity, 
though  Saint-Mars  tactfully  leaves  out  this  uncom- 
fortable word. 

Two  days  afterwards,  (on  December  ii),  Saint- 
Mars  writes  again  to  say  that  masons  are  working 
day  and  night  to  get  the  rooms  ready.  They  were 
tolerably  light — their  darkness  and  low  propor- 
tions would  cause  them  to  be  generally  described 
as  a  vault  by  any  one  but  a  gaoler — and 
beautifully  warm,  while  "  from  no  place  in  them 
could  the  voice  of  any  living  creature  be  heard."  ^ 
Saint-Mars  was  still  most  busy  about  his  arrange- 
ments and  precautions,  and  his  under-officers,  who 
were  relieved  by  turns,  watched  the  manufacture 
of  the  locks  and  keys,  so  that  no  deception  was 
possible. 

From  other  sources  we  learn  that  trees  grew 
close  up  to  the  barred  windows,  which  looked  on 
to  a  deserted  inner  court  of  the  fortress,  and 
were,  besides,  provided  with  wooden  shutters,  and 
with  a  brass  trellis  to  prevent  the  inmate  of  the 
room  from  looking  out.  These  precautions  seemed 
hardly  necessary  ;  for  through  the  little  panes,  sur- 
rounded by  thick  settings  of  lead  and  coated  with 
dust,  but  a  dim  view  could  be  obtained  of  the  dull 
court    on    which    they    fronted.       Thus    the     man 

*  Saint-Mars  to  Louvois,  "Archives  de  la    Bastille,"  December 
II,  1671, 
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whose  quickness  of  intellect  was  proverbial,  was 
doomed  to  spend  his  time  inactive  in  a  perpetual 
twilight,  to  which  no  sound  from  the  outer  world 
could  penetrate.  The  King  expressed  himself 
satisfied  with  these  arrangements,  "  and  is  sure 
that  with  your  care  and  activity  everything  will 
go  well  "  :  but  considered  that,  in  addition,  an  iron 
grill  inside  the  window  would  be  advisable,  and 
one  at  the  entrance  of  the  chimney,  to  prevent 
any  communication  between  Lauzun  and  Fouquet.^ 

The  prisoner  for  whose  safe  keeping  so  many 
precautions  were  considered  necessary,  reached 
Pignerol  about  December  13  ;  and  d'Artagnan,  who 
waited  there  with  his  musketeers  till  everything 
should  be  completely  in  order,  dispatched  his  nephew 
at  once  to  Louvois,  to  tell  him  of  the  safe  accom- 
plishment of  his  task.  Louvois  was  terribly  anxious  ; 
his  nerves  seemed  thoroughly  on  edge ;  and  he 
directed  Saint-Mars  to  tell  him  not  only  every- 
thing that  the  prisoner  said  or  did,  down  to  the 
most  apparently  insignificant  details,  but  to  write 
regularly,  even  if  it  were  merely  to  let  him  know 
that  nothing  had  happened.  He  was  also  to 
question  the  valets  with  the  utmost  minuteness,  as 
to  the  actions  and  words  of  the  prisoner  when  they 
were  alone  with  him, 

"  You  have  prepared  a  lodging  for  me  *  in  secula 

^  Louvois   to  Saint-Mars,  "  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,"    December 
20,  167 1. 
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seculorum,'  "  said  Lauzun,  as  he  passed  through 
the  many  doors,  entered  the  low  gloomy  vault,  and 
saw  the  great  bolts  and  heavy  bars  ;  and  even 
Saint-Mars  was  struck — even  apparently  alarmed — 
by  his  prisoner's  gloom  ;  though  one  would  have 
imagined  that  his  o^aoler's  office  would  have  inured 
him  to  seeing  men  in  a  condition  of  the  utmost 
depression.  "  My  prisoner  is  continually  in  such 
profound  trouble  that  I  cannot  picture  to  you  its 
depth,"  he  says,  writing  to  Louvois.  Lauzun  hardly 
ate  anything,  and  suffered  from  continual  giddiness 
owing  to  want  of  food  ;  he  sat  close  to  the  fire 
as  though  always  cold,  and  sighed  and  beat  his  feet 
on  the  ground.  He  said  that  he  was  going  out 
of  his  mind  ;  and  Saint-Mars  in  a  letter  a  few  days 
later — in  his  anxiety  he  wrote  continually — expressed 
his  fear  that  this  was  really  the  case.  Lauzun  had 
asked  whether  Louvois  had  sent  any  message  to 
Saint-Mars  for  him,  and  receiving  an  answer  in  the 
negative,  he  cried  three  or  four  times  :  "  Pignerol  ! 
Pignerol !  they  shall  have  that  satisfaction ;  my 
prison  will  be  the  scene  of  a  tragedy,  and  you  will 
be  the  first  to  see  it  !  "  ^ 

Saint- Mars  was  evidently  genuinely  alarmed,  and 
certainly  there  seemed  cause  for  apprehension.  So 
great  a  downfall,  such  an  extraordinary  change,  from 
the  turmoil  and  life  created  around  him  by  a  man 
of  almost  abnormally   quick    understanding,   whose 

^  Ravaisson,  "Archives  de  la  Bastille,"  vol.  iv.  p.  io8. 
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time  was  spent  in  scheming,  combining,  intriguing, 
to  the  silence,  inaction,  and  solitude  of  a  prison- 
house  where  he  seemed — to  use  his  own  words  as 
well  as  those  of  Saint-Mars — as  though  he  were 
"in  pace,"  were  enough  to  cause  madness,  especially 
in  a  brain  which  was  already  not  very  well  balanced. 

Bussy  writes  to  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  on  the 
subject  with  a  certain  complacency,  for  he  had 
always  been  extremely  jealous  of  Lauzun,  though 
he  sent  polite  congratulations  to  him  whenever 
fresh  favours  were  granted  to  him, — "  I  well  under- 
stand Monsieur  de  Lauzun's  despair.  1  was  rather 
like  that  during  the  first  months  of  my  stay  in  the 
Bastille,  but  I  did  not  think  of  killing  myself;  for 
a  brave  man  must  resign  himself,  and  try  to  find 
glory  in  suffering  his  misfortune  with  fortitude."  ^ 

However,  Louis  evidently  believed  that  Lauzun 
was  only  feigning  lunacy,  while  Louvois  certainly 
felt  secret  joy,  at  the  idea  that  his  enemy  might 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  at  Pignerol  as  a  harmless 
lunatic. 

If  Louis  wished  his  former  friend  to  suffer  the 
extremest  punishment  which  could  be  meted  out 
to  him,  he  was  doing  well  when  he  allowed  Louvois 
to  direct  every  circumstance  of  his  life — Louvois, 
according  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Fare,  "  his  most 
mortal  enemy  ;    who    made    his    imprisonment    the 

1  "  Correspondance    de    Roger    Rabutin,     Comte     de     Bussy," 
Letter,  December  26,  1671. 
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most  cruel  that  can  be  imagined."  ^  In  this  con- 
nection it  must  be  mentioned,  in  justice  to  Louvois, 
that  Lauzun  had  justly  incurred  his  indignation  by- 
making  love  to  his  sister,  Madame  de  Villequier, 
and  that  the  active,  ambitious  Gascon,  first  favourite 
with  the  King  and  backed  by  his  wife's  money  and 
position,  may  well  have  seemed  a  State  danger,  a 
restless  intriguer,  whom  every  patriot  would  wish 
to  see  chained  and  muzzled.  Therefore,  Saint-Mars 
was  ordered  to  obey  the  King's  orders  exactly, 
without  troubling  about  his  prisoner's  good  or  bad 
temper.  Lauzun  might  have  books  from  Turin, 
but  his  other  request — to  be  allowed  to  write  to  the 
King — was  refused.  His  service  of  plate  and  his 
linen  were  sent  to  him,  but  great  precautions  were 
considered  necessary  when  anything  arrived.  The 
linen  he  had  used,  was  plunged  into  a  pail  of  water 
before  being  given  to  the  laundress,  for  fear  any- 
thing had  been  written  on  it,  and  was  brought 
by  her  to  be  dried  at  a  fire  in  the  prison  in  the 
presence  of  Saint-Mars'  officers,  and  bleached  several 
times  before  it  was  given  to  the  prisoner.  The 
details  into  which  Louis  XIV.  and  Louvois  entered, 
in  their  anxiety  that  Lauzun  should  not  escape 
their  vengeance,  on  the  eve  of  a  war  which  was  to 
both  of  them  of  extreme  importance,  and  which 
required  enormous  preparations,  are  most  remark- 
able. Although  Lauzun  was  apparently  buried  in 
•  Petitot,  "La  Fare  Memoires,"  ser.  ii.  vol.  Ixv.  p.  184. 
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deadly  silence,  he  yet,  as  of  wont,  managed  to 
make  a  stir  in  the  distant  world,  and  we  know  from 
Madame  de  Sevigne's  letters  that  any  news  of  him 
was  eagerly  repeated. 

Saint-Mars  suspected  that  Lauzun  had  arrived 
at  Pignerol  with  thirty  sequins  in  his  possession, 
but  did  not  like  to  search  him,  and  considered 
that  he  would  have  no  opportunity  of  using  it 
harmfully.  Louvois,  however,  having  had  more 
experience  of  Lauzun  than  the  gaoler  had,  was  not 
at  all  sure  of  this  ;  and  said  that  Lauzun  must  be 
asked  to  give  up  the  money,  it  not  being  right  for 
a  prisoner  to  have  any  in  his  possession.  He  feared 
that,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  Lauzun  would 
slip  through  his  fingers  ;  and  in  reply  to  his  gloomy 
prognostications  Saint-Mars  allowed  that  though 
the  prisoner  was  in  a  condition  of  deep  dejection, 
he  was  very  much  on  the  alert,  and  certainly  would 
not  let  pass  any  favourable  opportunity  for  escaping. 

Saint-Mars  had  evidently  had  experience  up  till 
now  of  rather  simple-minded  prisoners,  as  he  is 
naively  surprised  that  Lauzun  should  mistrust  him  ; 
and  remarks  uneasily  that  this  mistrust  cannot 
surely  have  been  caused  by  the  few  interviews  he 
has  had  with  him.  He  finds  it  best,  he  says,  never 
to  go  into  Lauzun's  room,  unless  the  latter  comes 
into  the  antechamber  while  his  dinner  is  being 
served,  and  calls  for  him  ;  the  valet,  however,  tells 
him  that  the  prisoner  is  always  in  the  deepest  despair. 
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Lauzun  was  at  this  time  in  a  not  unnatural 
condition  of  defiance,  and  when  his  apparently- 
simple  request  for  an  almanac — so  that  he  could 
mark  off  Sundays  and  fete-days,  and  know  the 
dates  of  the  weary  weeks  as  they  passed — was 
refused,  on  the  pretext  that  a  French  one  could 
not  be  procured,  he  said  bitterly  that  Saint-Mars 
was  of  course  master,  even  to  ordering  him  a 
hundred  strokes  from  a  stick,  and  that  he  would 
prefer  receiving  this  every  day  to  being  at  Pignerol. 

His  prayer  to  be  allowed  to  write  to  the  King 
was  refused,  and  books  were  only  given  to  him 
after  he  had  asked  for  them  repeatedly,  and  had 
declared  that  from  inaction  his  mind  was  becoming 
unhinged.  The  careful  examination  of  every  page 
before  each  volume  was  entrusted  to  him,  caused 
much  delay.  Saint-Mars  considerately  opined  it 
satisfactory  that  the  "  Tableau  de  la  penitence " 
should  be  included  among  the  books  sent,  as  it 
might  be  good  for  him  in  his  state  of  despair. 
The  question  of  the  prisoner's  moral  improvement 
occasionally  intrudes  itself  with  a  quaint  effect  in 
the  reports  sent  by  Saint-Mars.  For  some  mys- 
terious reason  he  did  not  dare  to  allow  Lauzun 
to  have  "The  Hours,"  without  Louvois'  permission; 
and  the  Dutch  newspapers  were  also  denied  to  the 
prisoner,  Saint-Mars  telling  him  that  they  never 
came  to  Pignerol,  as  he  was  not  in  the  least  curious 
about  general  news. 
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It  was  no  wonder  that  the  unfortunate  man  cried 
continually  that  he  was  "  in  such  deep  despair  and 
furious  agitation  of  mind,  that  only  the  special 
favour  of  God  could  prevent  him  from  losing  his 
senses."  ^ 

"  He  eats  so  little,"  adds  Saint-Mars,  "  that  I 
can  well  believe  that  this  may  happen  ;  he  has  not 
been  shaved  since  he  has  been  here  ;  he  tells  me 
he  dislikes  the  valet  I  have  given  him  so  intensely 
that  he  will  not  allow  himself  for  anything  in  the 
world  to  be  touched  by  him.  From  the  way  in 
which  he  talks,  he  evidently  hoped  to  be  allowed 
one  of  his  own  servants  ;  if  this  cannot  be,  you 
will  do  me  much  honour,  Monseigneur,  if  you 
will  tell  me  so,  that  I  may  not  listen  to  the  man 
who  serves  him,  and  who  is  already  beginning  to 
weary." 

Lauzun's  dislike  to  his  valet  was  well  founded, 
for,  as  we  know,  he  had  been  placed  with  him  to 
act  as  a  spy.  Beset  on  all  sides  by  cruelty  and 
treachery,  the  unfortunate  Lauzun  wept  without 
ceasing,  and  declared  that  he  would  soon  become 
ill  if  he  were  left  in  this  damp,  unhealthy  prison. 
He  cried  continually  that  he  did  not  know  his 
crime,  and  that  he  was  being  punished  without 
trial ;  but  of  what  avail  were  complaints  such  as 
these  in  a  prison  under  the  Ancien  Regime  .'' 
The  royal  will  was  absolute  in  matters  dealing 
'  Ravaisson,  "Archives  de  la  Bastille,"  vol.  iv.  p.  iii. 
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with  personal  freedom,  and  Saint-Mars  merely  re- 
marks   that   he    will    not    go    into    Lauzun's    room 
while    he    is    in     this    furious    condition,    and    will 
show  him  that  he  is  not  in  the  least  astonished  at 
it,    and    is    the    most    amiable    man    in    the    world. 
Property     was    not,     however,     at    the    mercy    of 
despotism,  and  Louvois  forwards,  as  of  duty  bound, 
a    letter    to    Lauzun   from   his   friend   Guitry,    who 
wishes  to  know  what  is  to  be  done  with  his  house 
at  Versailles.     The  limits  of  power  were  strangely 
arbitrary  ;  and  even  the  King  did  not  dare  to  touch 
a  penny   of  what   belonged  to  a  helpless  prisoner, 
whom    he    might,    without    let    or    hindrance,    kill, 
torture,    or    allow    to    die    of  despair.      The    truth 
appears  to  have  been — as  Madame  Arvede  Barine  ^ 
remarks — that  property    was    in    the    possession    of 
the    family,    and    that,    according    to    the    code    of 
ancient   France,    while   the    individual    counted    for 
nothing,  the  rights  of  the  family  were  sacred. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty  as  gaoler, 
Saint-Mars  was  sadly  tormented  by  this  aggravating 
prisoner  ;  "  in  his  present  humour  he  will  give 
himself  much  trouble,  and  me  as  well,"  he  remarks 
plaintively ;  and  he  contrasts  his  behaviour  un- 
favourably with  the  patience  and  moderation  shown 
by  the  unfortunate  Fouquet,  who  has  been  im- 
prisoned for  nearly  ten  years,  and  now  only  thinks 
of  praying  to   God. 

^  "  Louis  XIV.  et  la  Grande  Mademoiselle,"  p.  339. 
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To  add  to  the  many  other  troubles  experienced 
by  Saint-Mars,  Lauzun's  valet  burnt  his  leg  so 
that  he  was  incapacitated  from  his  duties,  and  the 
governor  was  obliged  to  provide  the  prisoner  with 
a  temporary  servant,  whom  he  promised  faithfully 
to  release  as  soon  as  the  other  was  well.  Saint- 
Mars  was  conscientiously  anxious  to  fulfil  this 
promise,  and  was  not  certain  whether  he  would 
be  allowed  to  do  it.  He  reiterates  his  assurance 
continually,  that  the  man  can  be  absolutely  relied 
on  never  to  repeat  what  he  has  seen  or  heard  in 
the  prison. 

Meanwhile  Lauzun — particularly,  Saint-Mars 
thought,  with  the  purpose  of  tormenting  him — went 
to  see  his  valet,  who  was  in  bed  in  the  antechamber, 
and  in  a  loud  voice  begged  him  to  be  of  good 
courage,  as  he  had  written  to  the  Court  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  as  soon  as  his  letter  arrived  he  would  be 
released,  and  the  valet  would  leave  the  prison  with 
him,  as  the  servant  had  done  who  had  served  him 
during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille.  "  He 
says  this,  in  my  opinion,"  comments  the  much 
worried  Saint-Mars — who  evidently  felt  quite  spite- 
ful about  this  aggravating  prisoner — "  so  that  the 
last  valet  I  have  given  him  may  tell  me  and  make 
me  anxious  ;  he  is  mistaken  if  he  thinks  he  will 
make  me  uncomfortable  in  this  way  ;  I  am  so  sure 
that  he  has  not  written  to  any  one  since  he  has 
been  in  my  charge,  that  I  would  cut  off  my  head 
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if  any  of  his  own  or  of  his  valet's  writing  has  left 
the  prison  ;  I  do  not  intend  to  mention  this  to 
him  at  all.  I  let  him  say  it,  and  if  the  King  does 
allow  him  to  go  out,  he  can  boast  that  I  did  not  guard 
him  well  enough,  and  that  he  held  communication 
with  the  people  outside."  When  the  temporary 
valet  had  been  released,  and  the  permanent  one  had 
returned  to  his  duties,  fresh  difficulties  arose  ;  as 
he  had  evidently  been  suborned  by  Lauzun,  and 
absolutely  refused  to  tell  Saint-Mars  anything.  "  If 
this  sly  dog  falls  ill,"  says  Saint-Mars  vindictively, 
"  I  shall  take  him  away  from  Monsieur  de  Lauzun's 
rooms,  with  your  permission,  and  put  him  in  a 
place  of  which  I  know,  which  makes  the  dumb 
chatter  when  they  have  been  there  a  month.  I 
shall  thus  know  everything  from  him  ;  I  am  sure 
that  he  will   not  forget  the  smallest  thing."  ^ 

In  March  1672,  when  he  had  been  about  three 
months  in  prison,  Lauzun  roused  himself  for  a 
short  time  from  his  profound  discouragement,  and 
determined  to  examine  his  surroundings.  What  was 
below  him  ^  What  chance  was  there  of  escape  ^ 
He  set  fire  to  one  of  the  walnut  beams  which  formed 
the  floor  of  his  prison,  and  managed  to  burn  a  piece 
about  the  size  of  a  plate.  He  tried  all  night  to  raise 
it,  and,  to  Saint-Mars' surprise,  at  last  succeeded,  though 
the  beams  were  clamped  into  each  other  and  nailed 

^Saint-Mars   to   Louvois,  February   7,    1672:    "Archives    de   la 
Bastille,"  vol.  iii.  p.  115. 
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down.  When  the  smouldering  wood  was  discovered 
he  declared  that  the  fire  was  caused  accidentally,  and 
that  he  was  saying  his  prayers  with  his  face  to  the 
wall,  when  it  took  place. 

Saint-Mars  was  not  to  be  deceived,  and  threatened 
to  leave  the  prisoner  to  his  fate  if  he  set  fire 
again  to  his  prison,  saying  that  the  walls  were  so 
thick  that  no  one  would  hear  his  cries  if  he 
were  being  grilled  or  stifled,  Louvois  was  also 
unbelieving.  He  wrote  on  March  i6  to  Saint- 
Mars  :  "  When  Monsieur  de  Lauzun  burnt  a 
beam  in  the  floor  of  his  room,  it  was  certainly 
to  see  what  was  underneath  ;  and  if  such  a  thing 
happens  again,  you  must  speak  severely  to  him,  and 
say  that  you  will  have  him  kept  continually  in  sight. 
Moreover,  you  should  pay  him  frequent  visits,  should 
often  look  under  his  bed  to  assure  yourself  that  he 
has  not  raised  boards  to  try  to  escape  in  that  way, 
and  should,  besides,  use  all  the  precautions  you  can 
to  keep  him  securely."  ^ 

Madame  de  Sevigne  remarks  on  the  subject,  "  It 
would  have  been  a  fine  adventure  if  he  (Lauzun) 
had  burnt  that  poor  Monsieur  Fouquet,  who  bears 
his  imprisonment  heroically,  and  does  not  give  way 
to  despair."  ^ 

About  this  time  there  was  an  alteration  in  Lauzun's 
behaviour.     He  became  apparently  resigned,  and  was 

•  Delort,  "  Histoire  de  la  Detention  des  Philosophes,"  p.  1 86. 
-  Letter,  March  23,  1672. 
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continually  on  his  knees  before  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  which  Saint-Mars  had  given  him.  He  made 
use  also  of  a  basin  of  holy  water  and  some  beads, 
fasted  till  he  was  almost  a  skeleton,  and  appeared  to 
be  in  a  condition  of  the  utmost  devotion,  occupied 
with  nothing  but  his  prayers,  the  innocent  amusement 
of  teaching  his  valet  to  read,  and  with  combing  his 
long  beard,  now  of  three  months'  growth.  He  was 
polite  and  gentle  to  his  gaoler  ;  in  fact  the  change 
was  highly  satisfactory. 

It  did  not  last  long,  however  ;  there  were  returns — 
Saint-Mars  complains — to  the  old  state  of  things, 
when  despair  again  took  possession  of  Lauzun's 
soul  ;  "  I  see  well,"  he  said  to  his  gaoler,^  "  that 
you  will  not  be  troubled  with  me  for  long  ;  you  treat 
me  so  badly  that  in  a  short  time  you  will  be  content ; 
I  have  no  strength  to  bear  cruelty  such  as  yours  ; 
you  reduce  me  every  day  to  unbelievable  despair 
from  not  telling  me  the  smallest  little  thing  in  the 
world,  even  when  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  me  or 
with  my  affairs  ;  such  behaviour  is  unheard  of  unless 
you  have  received  special  orders  on  the  subject." 

So  the  weary  time  went  on,  and  Saint-Mars  con- 
tinued to  chronicle  to  Louvois  every  phase  of  his  un- 
fortunate prisoner's  behaviour.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  tried,  however,  to  act  as  a  spy,  and  to  draw 
insidiously   from   the   man    in    solitary   confinement 

^  Saint-Mars  to  Louvois,  March  23,  1672  :  Delort,  "  Histoire  de  la 
Detention  des  Philosophes." 
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words  which  were  to  be  passed  on  to  Louvois  ; 
Lauzun  refused  to  speak  to  his  gaoler.  When  asked 
about  the  weather,  he  said  he  had  been  put  into  a 
place  where  he  could  see  neither  sun  nor  moon,  so 
that  the  weather  made  no  diiference  to  him  ;  and  when 
his  health  was  inquired  after,  he  answered  that  he  was 
better  than  he  wished  to  be.  Saint-Mars,  used,  he 
boasted,  to  the  ruses  of  prisoners,  thought  that  this  one 
would  really  die.  His  task  was  a  hard  one,  and  he 
experienced  troubles  from  without  as  well  as  from 
within.  In  January  1672,  when  Lauzun  had  been 
about  a  month  in  prison,  Madame  de  Lauzun,  his 
mother — who  was  daughter  to  the  Due  de  la  Force — 
sent  a  special  messenger  to  ask  for  news  of  him, 
to  which  Saint-Mars  answered  that  Pignerol  was  not 
the  right  place  for  inquiries,  and  that  he  would  refer 
her  request  to  the  King.  The  messenger  slept  one 
night  in  the  town,  and  was  kept  under  observation 
by  Saint-Mars  all  the  time. 

A  more  serious  thing  took  place  in  August  1672, 
when  Lauzun  had  been  about  nine  months  in  prison. 
A  man  called  Heurtault  had  been  often  employed 
by  him  on  secret  missions,  and  Mademoiselle  admits 
that  though  she  had  never  been  allowed  to  see  him 
before,  she  had  interviewed  him  several  times  after 
Lauzun  was  in  prison.^  She  seems,  however,  to  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  intrigue,  the  motives 
and  workings  of  which  are  rather  obscure,  but  which 
*  "  Montpensier  M6moires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  330. 
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was  put  on  foot  by  Mademoiselle  de  la  Motte-Argen- 
court  from  her  retirement  at  Chaillot.  Heurtault 
and  a  lady  known  as  la  dame  Carriere,  who  resided 
near  Pignerol,  had  received  from  her  six  hundred 
pistoles  in  two  months  ;  and  though  it  was  not 
known  to  what  use  this  money  was  put,  their 
instructions  were  evidently  to  communicate  with  the 
prisoner  and  to  carry  news  from  him. 

Whether  the  scheme  included  setting  him  at 
liberty,  or  whether  Lauzun  really  possessed  secret 
intelligence  gleaned  during  his  eight  days  in  Holland, 
which  Louvois  was  anxious  to  learn  himself  and 
to  keep  from  other  people,  we  do  not  know.  At 
any  rate,  the  plotters  had  managed  to  bribe  or  to 
gain  over  by  other  means  a  man  called  Mathonnet, 
who  held  some  small  post  at  the  fortress  Pignerol  ; 
and  Louvois  was  intensely  anxious  to  discover  the 
scope  of  the  plot,  and  also  whether  those  engaged 
in  it  had  managed  to  communicate  with  Lauzun. 
The  affair  ended  disastrously,  for  the  French 
Government  communicated  with  that  of  Savoy,  and 
in  consequence,  Mathonnet,  Plassot,  Loziere,  and 
la  dame  Carriere  were  arrested  at  Turin.  Loziere 
was  killed,  possibly  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  and 
Heurtault,  surprised  near  Pignerol  with  letters 
written  in  cipher,  committed  suicide  at  Pignerol 
by  opening  his  veins.  The  dame  Carriere  and 
Mathonnet  were  eventually  released,  under  tre- 
mendous penalties   if  they  were   to   dare  again  to 
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approach  the  fortress.  The  affair  caused  much 
excitement,  and  Louvois  declared  that  whatever 
happened  the  prisoners  must  be  forced  to  speak. 
Eventually  all  his  attention  was  concentrated  on 
the  unfortunate  Plassot,  from  whom  it  was  certain 
that  if  Saint-Mars  did  his  best — and  Saint-Mars 
at  his  best,  backed  by  Louvois,  sounds  gruesome — 
much  might  be  discovered.^ 

However,  Plassot  was  not  in  the  end  considered 
guilty,  for  on  July  2,  1673,  Louvois  wrote  to  say 
that  the  King  wished  him  to  be  put  at  liberty, 
and  that  he  was  to  receive  "  twenty  crowns  "  out 
of  charity.  Lauzun  was  to  be  informed  of  the 
affair,  that  Saint-Mars  might  judge  from  his 
demeanour  whether  the  prisoners  had  succeeded  in 
their  attempt  to  convey  news  to  him  from  the  out- 
side world  ;  and  was  to  be  told  of  his  servant's  death 
for  the  same  reason  ;  but  from  Lauzun — even  in  a 
passion — it  may  be  safely  surmised,  that  no  more  infor- 
mation would  be  gleaned  than  he  thought  expedient. 

"  It  will  be  well,"  wrote  Louvois  to  Saint-Mars  on 
August  29,  1672,  "  that  you  should  study  Monsieur 
de  Lauzun  carefully,  to  see  whether  the  news  which 
you  have  given  him  of  the  death  of  his  two  friends 
has  touched  him  as  much  as  it  naturally  should, 
and  whether  this  is  the  first  time  that  he  has 
heard  of  it."  ^     Furthermore,  as  it  seemed  part  of 

'  Delort,  "  Detention  des  Philosophes  a  la  Bastille,"  p.  199. 
*  Ibid.  p.  191. 
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the  refined  torture  to  which  Lauzun  was  subjected 
by  the  malevolence  of  Louvois  that  he  should  be 
informed  of  whatever  might  cause  him  pain,  he 
was  to  be  told  that  his  brother-in-law  Nogent  and 
his  friend  Guitry  were  dead,  but  not  the  manner 
of  their  deaths  ;  and  a  mystery  was  to  be  made 
of  the  fate  of  his  sister.  Four  months  later, 
however,  either  Louis  or  Louvois  relented,  and  the 
latter  wrote  Lauzun  an  account  of  the  passage  of 
the  Rhine  at  which  Nogent  and  Guitry  were  killed, 
and  told  him  that  Madame  de  Nogent  was  well, 
though  much  affected  by  the  loss  of  her  husband.^ 
On  the  same  principle,  Lauzun  was  informed  that 
the  posts  which  had  formerly  been  his  had  been 
given  to  other  people  ;  and  Louvois  was  most 
anxious  to  know  how  he  behaved  when  he  heard 
of  these  calamities,  and  was  doubtless  delighted 
when  Saint-Mars  wrote  that  Lauzun  was  as  much 
afflicted  as  he  could  possibly  be,  that  he  wept  and 
said  that  he  had  lost  his  only  friends,  and  that 
now  every  one  would  throw  stones  at  him.  "  If 
he  only  does  not  do  some  harm  to  himself  like  his 
good  valet  Heurtault,  all  will  go  well,"  remarks 
Saint-Mars,^  who,  being  an  eye-witness  of  the  process, 
was  aware  that  moral  torture  had  been  heaped  on 
the  unfortunate  victim  to  the  breaking-point. 

1  Letter  to  Louvois,  August  20,   1672  :  Delort,    "  Detention  des 
Philosophes." 

2  "Archives  de  la  Bastille,"  vol.  iii.  p.  136. 
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Lauzun  was  now  leading  an  extraordinary  life. 
Although  it  was  August — and  an  August  so  hot 
that  even  Saint-Mars,  who  was  used  to  the  heat 
of  the  South  of  France,  found  it  sultry — he  kept 
his  windows  shut  and  curtains  drawn  all  day,  and 
insisted  on  having  a  fire. 

He  was  still  in  the  deepest  despair,  and  refused 
to  speak  to  Saint-Mars  or  even  to  ask  him  for 
anything  ;  though  he  placed  the  gloves,  sheets,  and 
other  articles  requiring  renewal  in  prominent  places, 
so  that  Saint-Mars  could  not  avoid  seeing  them, 
and  felt  obliged  to  ask  whether  he  wanted  fresh 
ones.  This  phase  passed,  and  he  asked  for  wigs,  as 
he  had  lost  all  his  hair  ;  and  also  tried  to  obtain 
news  of  Mademoiselle,  which  was,  of  course,  a 
fruitless  endeavour. 

The  outside  world  meanwhile  gossiped  about 
Lauzun  and  Mademoiselle  de  la  Motte-Argen- 
court,  and  the  Grande  Mademoiselle  listened  with 
shame  and  horror.  Every  one  flocked  around  her, 
played  on  her  jealous  temperament,  and  told  her 
stories  to  prove  that  Lauzun  only  wanted  her  money, 
and  was  courting  other  people  when  he  pretended 
to  be  in  love  with  her.  These  stories  began  in 
time  to  make  her  mistrust  her  lover  ;  but  now — 
speaking  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Motte  and  her 
allies,  though  she  will  not  name  them — the  Princess 
says  proudly,  "  It  is  an  effect  of  Monsieur 
de  Lauzun's   misfortune   that    people  of  that   sort 
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have  wished  to  make  him  talked  of  through 
them."  ' 

The  next  break  in  Lauzun's  cruel  time  of  im- 
prisonment, came  as  the  bitterest  blow  which  could 
possibly  have  fallen  upon  him.  The  joy,  the  pride 
of  his  hfe,  was  the  possession  of  the  post  of 
"  Capitaine  des  Gardes-du-corps,"  which  brought 
him  continually  into  contact  with  his  royal  master, 
for  whom  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  felt  an  almost 
superstitious  admiration  and  regard.  With  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  which  marks  Louvois'  intense 
vindictiveness,  Saint-Mars  had  been  already  ordered 
to  tell  his  prisoner  that  his  post  had  been  given  to 
the  Due  de  Duras,  so  that  Lauzun  might  not  be 
cheered  by  the  thought  that,  as  it  was  still  vacant, 
there  was  a  faint  hope  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
return  to  it  when  his  punishment  was  over. 

To  torment  a  prisoner  with  lies,  seems  to  us  now 
peculiarly  dishonourable  and  brutal,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  favourite  methods  of  the  Ancien  Regime 
in  dealing  with  its  victims.  Lauzun  was  no  doubt 
cognisant  of  all  the  methods  likely  to  be  put  into 
practice  by  a  despotic  King  and  his  Minister,  and 
though  the  information  may  have  tormented  him, 
he  was  most  probably  doubtful  as  to  the  truth  of 
it.  Nevertheless,  he  must  have  suffered  intensely 
when  the  only  news  which  penetrated  to  the  darkened 
room,  with  windows  so  shuttered  that  nothing  could 

*  " Montpensier  Memoires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  331. 
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be  seen  from  it,  and  walls  so  thick  that  not  a  sound 
could  be  heard,  was  the  missive  of  which  this  is  a 
translation  : 

"  To  Monsieur  de  Lauzun. 

•'  Versailles,  November  9,  1672. 
"Sir, 

'*  The  King  orders  me  to  write  these  lines 

to  let  you  know  that,  as  his  Majesty  wishes  to  dispose 

of  your  post  of  Captain  of  his  Body-guard,  he  would 

like  you  to  send  in  your   resignation  ;   and  he  has 

already  given  orders  to  pay  whoever  you  name  the 

sum  of  400,000  livres,  as  the  price  of  the  said  post 

when  resigned. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 

*'  Seignelay." 

Saint-Mars  brought  in  this  missive,  with  pen  and 
paper,  and  told  Lauzun  that  he  must  write  in  his 
presence,  and  must  say  nothing  in  his  answer  except 
whether  or  no  he  would  resign  his  post.  Lauzun 
became  almost  mad  with  passion  when  he  read  the 
letter  ;  and  in  his  answer  to  Seignelay  he  accused 
Saint-Mars  of  harshness  and  of  treating  him  badly, 
and  apparently  refused  for  those  reasons  to  send 
in  his  resignation.  Louvois  therefore  wrote  to 
enumerate  the  rules  laid  down  by  Louis  XIV.  for 
Lauzun's  detention.  He  says  :  "  Monsieur  de  Saint- 
Mars  has  orders  to  keep  you  in  the  room  which 
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has  been  prepared  for  you,  with  the  valet  whom 
he  has  provided,  without  allowing  either  you  or 
the  said  valet  to  go  out,  or  that  you  shall  give 
or  receive  news  by  word  or  writing.  He  has  orders 
to  allow  you  everything  necessary  for  life  which  you 
may  require,  and  never  to  fail  in  any  way  in  the 
respect  due  to  your  birth  or  to  the  rank  you  have 
held  at  Court ;  further,  to  give  you  any  books  he 
can  obtain  when  you  ask  for  them.  Take,  if  you 
please,  the  trouble  to  examine  well  what  he  does 
in  the  future,  and  what  he  may  have  done  in  the 
past  contrary  to  what  1  have  shown  you  to  be  the 
King's  intentions,  and  tell  me  :  I  shall  not  fail  to 
inform  the  King  at  once  ;  and  he  will  arrange  so 
that  the  mistake  shall  not  again  happen."  ^ 

No  ;  there  was  no  redress.  Saint-Mars  had 
not  exceeded  his  instructions.  Louvois  must  have 
smiled  as  he  indited  this  letter — so  cool  and  out- 
wardly polite,  though  intended  to  form  an  icy 
barrier  round  the  half-maddened  prisoner.  Lauzun, 
however,  was  obstinate  ;  he  refused  to  send  in  his 
resignation — -the  idea  of  doing  so  was  bitterer  than 
death  itself  To  the  end  of  his  life,  he  became 
almost  mad  with  passion  and  hardly  responsible 
for  his  actions,  as  the  date  came  round  on  which 
he  had  ceased  to  be  Capitaine  des  Gardes-du-corps  ; 
and — although    his    contemporaries    laughed — there 

•  Louvois  to  Lauzun,  Versailles,  December  12,  1672,  "  Ministdre 
de  la  Guerre  "  (autograph). 
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seems  something  pathetic  in  the  fact  that,  as  an 
old  man,  he  framed  his  costumes  as  well  as  that 
worn  by  his  valets,  as  much  as  possible  on  what  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  wear  had  he  still  held 
the  glorious  post.  His  deprivation  of  it  was — 
like  the  defection  of  Madame  de  Monaco,  the 
only  woman  he  ever  loved — a  real  heart-sorrow. 
Many  other  troubles  he  had  in  his  restless  and 
eventful  career.  At  a  cursory  glance  his  failure  to 
marry  the  Grande  Mademoiselle  might  seem  the 
bitterest  disappointment  of  his  life,  but  Charlotte- 
Catherine  de  Gramont,  and  Louis  XIV.,  were  the 
only  people  who  had  touched  his  affections  ;  and 
when  each  in  turn  deserted  him,  he  raged  against 
them,  and  became  twisted  and  hardened  into  the 
eccentric,  perverted  oddity  of  his  later  years, — a 
strange  being  in  whom  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
points  for  sympathy. 

For  two  months  Lauzun  agonised  and  despaired — 
refusing  to  sign  what  was  to  him  a  death-warrant. 
He  allowed  to  Louvois  that  after  receiving  his  letter 
he  realised  that  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of 
against  Saint-Mars  ;  but  it  was  not  till  January  1673 
that  he  decided  to  do  what  was  required  of  him, 
and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Louvois  : 

"January  1673. 
"  I  did  not  intend  to  complain  of  the  treatment 
of  Monsieur  de  Saint-Mars,  nor  of  the  amount  of 
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the  food,  nor  did  I  say  that  the  sufferings  I  endure 
here  are  out  of  the  common  ;  I  only  intended  to 
beg  mercy  from  the  King,  and  to  know  his  will 
about  my  office  and  everything  else,  which  I  shall 
follow  bhndly,  for  I  should  be  inconsolable  if  it 
were  thought  that  in  asking  his  Majesty  for  favours 
I  wished  to  make  conditions,  for  I  shall  never  show 
anything  but  prompt  obedience  :  and  I  beg  you,  sir, 
if  my  goodwill  was  not  well  explained  in  my 
former  letter,  to  realise  it  from  these  few  lines,  and 
to  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  what  I  must  do 
to  send  in  my  resignation,  for  I  should  be  incon- 
solable if  the  King  were  to  think  me  capable  of 
putting  off  my  immediate  obedience  to  his  orders  ; 
in  charity  send  a  word  in  answer  to  him  who  is 
with  respect,  sir,  your  very  humble  and  very  obedient 
servant,  "  Lausun."  ^ 

In  reply,  Louvois  wrote  on  the  loth  of  the  month 
the  following  letter,  and  enclosed  with  it  a  form 
of  words  for  Lauzun's  signature  : 

"  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  January  lo,  1673. 
"  Sir, — 1  have  received  the  letter  which  you 
have  taken  the  trouble  of  writing  to  me  and  have 
read  it  to  the  King,  who  is  very  glad  to  learn  from 
its  contents  that  Monsieur  de  Saint-Mars  has  not 
exceeded  the  King's  orders  with  regard  to  you  ;  he 
had  understood  from  what  you  answered  Monsieur 
^  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  "  Ministdre  de  la  Guerre." 
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de  Selgnelay  that  you  refused  to  send  in  your 
resignation,  and  he  had  ordered  Monsieur  Colbert 
to  make  out  to  Monsieur  Luxembourg  the  pro- 
visions for  the  post  of  Captain  of  the  Body-guard, 
in  the  same  form  as  those  given  to  Monsieur  le  Due 
de  Noailles,  for  the  post  which  had  belonged  to 
Monsieur  Chandenier  ;  but  since  your  letter,  he 
thinks  it  well  to  put  this  off  till  your  resignation 
be  received.  I  am  telling  Monsieur  de  Saint-Mars 
that  the  King's  intention  is  that  a  notary  should 
come  to  witness  your  signature. 
"  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  very  humble  and  very  affectionate 

servant, 
"  De  Louvois."^ 

The  prisoner  was  evidently  to  be  compelled  to 
realise  the  extremity  of  his  helplessness,  and  was 
not  for  a  moment  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  he  could  by  his  puny  rebellion  hinder  the 
fulfilment  of  the  royal  will.  If  he  did  not  choose 
to  send  in  his  resignation,  he  would  be  deprived  of 
his  post  without  that  formality  being  observed,  and 
precedent  was  cited  to  support  the  apparent 
irregularity  of  the  proceeding. 

However,  form  provided  and  notary  brought 
into  his  room,  Lauzun  again  refused  to  sign  ;  and 
Louvois  said    severely   in  a   letter    of   February   8, 

'  Delort,  "  Histoire  de  la  Detention  des  Philosophes,"  p.  211. 
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1673,  that  he  "  had  hoped  to  give  him  pleasure  by 
providing  means  for  him  to  sign  a  resignation  which 
he  had  asked  to  be  allowed  as  a  favour  to  sign," 
but  that  now  nothing  more  must  be  said  to  him  on 
the  subject. 

More  correspondence  passed  on  the  matter 
between  Louvois  and  Saint-Mars,  and  on  April  27 
Louvois  writes  again,  this  time  to  thank  Lauzun 
for  offering  to  send  in  his  resignation,  and  to  say  that, 
if  he  had  power  to  prevent  it,  Lauzun  would  never 
be  deprived  of  his  post.  However,  when  it  came 
to  the  point,  Lauzun  again  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  endorse  the  fatal  document,  and  the  Due 
de  Luxembourg  took  possession  of  his  new  functions 
without  going  through  the  formality  of  receiving  his 
predecessor's  resignation. 

Long  afterwards,  in  1677,  Lauzun  at  last  forced 
himself  to  sign  the  paper  and  sent  it  to  Louvois,  who 
returned  it,  saying  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  be  of  any 
use.^  It  is  not  good  for  any  one  physically  or 
morally  to  be  long  helpless  in  the  power  of  a 
vindictive  enemy,  and  in  May  1674,  soon  after 
a  letter  from  Saint-Mars  congratulating  himself  on 
his  prisoner's  greater  quietude,  the  gaoler  wrote  to 
Louvois  to  say  that  Lauzun  had  fallen  into  a 
lethargy  and  was  dangerously  ill.  Both  the  King 
and    Louvois    were   with    the   army,    but   the  latter 

'  Louvois  to  Lauzun,  Saint-Germain,  February  9,  1677.  "  Minist6re 
de  la  Guerre,"  vol.  xviii.  p.  172. 
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wrote  at  once  to  Saint-Mars  ordering  that  every 
possible  means  should  be  taken  to  restore  him  to 
health,  without,  however,  infringing  the  King's 
orders  as  to  his  safe  custody,  "  which  were  not  to 
be  relaxed  on  any  possible  pretext." 

Lauzun  was  so  ill  that  it  was  thought  that  he 
was  dead,^  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to  convey  the 
news  to  the  King,  who  heard  it  with  apparent 
indifference.  The  campaign  against  Holland  and 
the  society  of  Madame  de  Montespan  were  dividing 
his  thoughts  between  them,  so  that  none  could  be 
spared  for  the  fallen  favourite.  However,  in  six 
hours  Lauzun  revived,  though,  the  circumstances  of 
his  prison  life  not  being  such  as  would  conduce  to 
a  speedy  convalescence,  he  was  still  an  invalid  in 
July,  and  it  was  not  till  September  that  Saint-Mars 
wrote  to  announce  his  complete  recovery. 

We  are  told  that  during  the  time  when  Lauzun's 
life  was  in  imminent  danger,  Saint-Mars  suggested 
that  a  confessor  should  be  sent  for.  Lauzun,  how- 
ever, was  afraid  that  some  one  might  be  disguised  as  a 
priest  for  the  purpose  of  learning  his  secrets,  and 
insisted  obstinately  that  he  would  confess  to  no  one 
but  a  Capucin  monk.  When  the  monk  arrived, 
duly  tonsured  and  bearded,  he  was  still  unsatisfied, 
and  to  the  unfortunate  man's  horror  and  alarm, 
as   soon    as  they  were  left  alone  he  rushed  at  him 

*  "  La   France    Galante,"    vol.   ii.  of   "  Histoire   amoureuse   des 
Gaules,"  p.  91. 
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and  pulled  his  beard  with  his  utmost  strength  in  all 
directions  to  make  sure  that  it  was  not  a  sham 
one  !  ^ 

However,  he  was  evidently  reassured  when  he 
found  that  the  beard  did  not  come  away  in  his 
hands,  as,  according  to  the  Grande  Mademoiselle,  to 
whom  all  gossip  about  Lauzun  was  eagerly  retailed, 
he  received  the  sacraments  with  much  devotion, 
and  bore  his  illness  with  great  patience.^  She  was 
naturally  terribly  grieved  at  the  news  of  his  critical 
condition,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Louis  begging  for 
indulgence  to  be  shown  to  him.  To  this,  how- 
ever, she  received  no  answer,  Louis  keeping  to 
his  rigid  rule  of  never  mentioning  Lauzun  to  her. 

'  Chgruel,  "Saint-Simon  Memoires,"  vol.  xix.  p.  178. 
*  "  Montpensier  Memoires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  368. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

Life  in  prison— Interview  with  Fouquet — Attempt  to  escape — 
Failure — Death  ot  the  Due  de  la  Force,  and  of  Lauzun's  elder 
brother — Lauzun  is  allowed  to  see  Madame  de  Nogent  and 
the  Chevalier  de  Lauzun — Account  of  the  interview  given  by 
the  lawyer — Death  of  Madame  de  Monaco. 

PRISONERS  find  mysterious  ways  of  communi- 
cating with  each  other,  and  Fouquet  soon 
heard  from  those  confined  on  either  side  of  him 
that  Lauzun  was  below,  and  was  most  anxious  to  see 
him.  He  had  been  confined  at  Pignerol  since  1664, 
but  his  arrest  had  taken  place  more  than  three  years 
earlier,  and  it  would  be  a  break  in  the  weary 
monotony  of  his  days  to  hear  what  was  passing  in 
the  world  outside. 

After  a  while,  too,  Lauzun  rose  from  despair  ;  his 
activity  of  intellect  reasserted  itself,  and  he  became 
anxious  to  communicate  with  Fouquet.  The  iron 
barrier  in  front  of  the  chimney  prevented  him  from 
speaking  up  it  to  his  fellow  prisoner,  but  he  managed 
to  make  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  to  pierce  the  pipe 
of  the  chimney.  This  hole  was  carefully  closed 
except  during  use,  but  Lauzun  could  put  his  head 
through  it  and  shout  to  Fouquet. 

In    time   he   grew   bolder,  and   one  day,   having 

390 
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enlarged  the  hole,  he  passed  through  it  and  emerged 
— no  doubt  covered  with  soot  and  grime — in 
Fouquet's  room.  It  must  have  been  a  curious 
interview  between  the  two.  When  the  fallen  states- 
man had  left  the  Court,  Lauzun  had  been  a  person 
of  absolutely  no  importance — a  Gascon  younger  son, 
protected  by  his  powerful  kinsmen  the  Gramonts, 
and  through  their  influence  admitted  to  the  inner 
circle  of  Court  life  presided  over  by  the  Comtesse 
de  Soissons,  but  considered  by  the  all-powerful 
Minister  as  merely  one  of  the  throng  of  undis- 
tinguished courtiers,  who  might  be  looked  on  either 
as  brilliant  puppets  at  Court  festivities,  or  on  occasion 
as  pawns  in  the  complicated  game  of  which  he 
arranged  the  combinations. 

Therefore,  when  Lauzun  began  to  tell  of  the 
events  which  led  to  his  imprisonment  ;  when  he 
recounted,  no  doubt  with  pride,  his  extraordinary 
advancement ;  told  how  he  had  held  successively  the 
posts  of  General  of  Dragoons,  Captain  of  the  King's 
Body-guard,  and  Commander  of  an  army,  Fouquet 
listened  with  an  amazement  which  gradually  grew 
into  alarm.  This  was  perhaps  a  madman,  confined 
to  ensure  his  own  safety  as  well  as  that  of  others, 
who  was  recounting  to  him  his  hallucinations  ;  and 
when  Lauzun  explained  to  his  terrified  hearer  that 
he  had  but  narrowly  missed  the  command  of  the 
artillery,  and  what  had  happened  about  the  matter  ; 
when  he  told  him  that  the  King  had  consented  to 
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his  marriage  with  the  Grande  Mademoiselle,  and 
gave  him  a  list  of  all  the  property  she  had  bequeathed 
to  him,  Fouquet  was  no  longer  doubtful — he  was 
in  the  presence  of  a  madman/ 

Lauzun  realised  this,  saw  that  Fouquet  did  not 
believe  a  word  he  was  saying,  and  tried  to  make 
his  narrative  sound  as  likely  as  possible,  but  the 
more  he  attempted  to  explain,  the  more  fixed  became 
the  other  in  his  belief  in  the  insanity  of  his  alarming 
visitor,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  be  quit  of  him.  Lauzun 
never  forgave  this,  never  got  over  the  dislike  for 
Fouquet  engendered  by  this  interview. 

Under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  not  much  satis- 
faction could  be  gained  from  adventurous  journeys 
up  the  chimney,  so  Lauzun  seldom  attempted  them, 
remaining  in  his  own  dreary  room,  and  obtaining,  we 
may  hope,  some  faint  amusement  from  foihng  Saint- 
Mars'  endeavours  to  act  as  spy  on  him. 

For,  for  some  mysterious  reason — was  it  the  mere 
malice  of  hatred,  or  did  Louvois  really  believe  that 
Lauzun  possessed  valuable  secret  information  .'' — the 
War  Minister  was  intensely  anxious  that  Saint-Mars 
should  question  his  unfortunate  prisoner,  should 
probe  his  thoughts  and  feelings  to  the  uttermost,  and 
should  detail  to  him  even  the  most  apparently 
unimportant  of  them.  But  Lauzun  was  obstinately 
dumb ;  and  the  gaoler  and  prisoner  would  walk  for 
hours  side  by  side  in  a  silence  which  was  broken  only 

*  Ch6ruel,  "Saint-Simon  Memoires,"  vol.  xix.  p.  179. 
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by  Saint-Mars'  despairing  efforts  to  obey  the  behests 
of  his  superior,  and  to  enter  into  conversation. 

At  this  time  Lauzun  neglected  himself  completely  ; 
never  shaved,  and  wore  for  three  weeks  on  end 
a  handkerchief  twisted  round  his  neck  instead  of  a 
cravat. 

However,  after  his  illness  he  became  quieter,  and 
more  polite  to  his  gaoler  ;  and  was  often  found  by 
him  kneehng  in  front  of  a  figure  of  the  Virgin 
saying  his  paternosters.  Some  of  the  branches  of  the 
trees  in  front  of  his  window  were  cut  down  in  the 
winter  of  1673  to  1674,  so  that  the  gloomy  room  was 
lighter  than  before  ;  but  in  November  1675  Saint- 
Mars  was  directed  to  take  away,  as  though  by  chance, 
the  telescope  of  which  Lauzun  had  managed  to 
obtain  possession.  Louvois'  knowledge  of  every 
detail  to  do  with  his  prisoner  is  most  remarkable, 
and  as  long  as  the  leaves  were  on  the  trees  Saint- 
Mars — with  whom  one  cannot  but  sympathise,  for 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  less  dignified  post 
than  his — was  expected  to  climb  into  them,  and  from 
that  uncomfortable  vantage-ground  to  spy  on  his 
prisoner's  movements. 

In  spite  of  these  precautions,  in  February  1676 
Louvois'  confidence  in  Saint-Mars'  precautions 
received  a  severe  shock,  for  news  came  from 
Pignerol  that  Lauzun  had  very  nearly  escaped. 

The  shock  must  have  been  even  greater  to  Saint- 
Mars,    who    had    a   short    time    before   written    to 
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Louvois  begging  that  the  King  would  grant  him 
some  token  of  his  satisfaction,  and  had  received  a 
note  from  the  War  Minister  to  the  effect  that  the 
King  was  well  aware  of  his  exactitude,  and  would  show 
marks  of  his  approbation  as  occasion  should  arise. 
Therefore,  Lauzun's  very  nearly  successful  attempt 
at  evasion  was  peculiarly  ill-timed  for  his  gaoler. 

Apparently  the  prisoner's  success  in  making  a 
hole  in  his  dungeon  had  encouraged  him  to  further 
excavations  ;  and  with  old  nails,  old  knives,  firedogs, 
and  anything  else  he  could  lay  hands  on,  he  had 
scratched  and  dug,  till  he  succeeded  in  penetrating 
the  thick  flooring  of  his  dungeon. 

The  task  took  him  nearly  three  years,  and  during 
that  time,  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  escape,  he 
had  astonished  his  gaoler  by  his  apparent  resigna- 
tion. It  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
power  of  energy,  patience,  and  perseverance  ;  for, 
working  by  night,  controlling  his  feelings  of  terror 
and  rage  when  the  exasperating  Saint-Mars  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  and  the  carefully  concealed 
hole  must  have  seemed  to  his  strained  nerves  to 
shout  its  existence  from  its  obscure  corner,  Lauzun 
had  accomplished  a  feat  which,  even  to  his  suspicious 
gaolers,  seemed  incredible.  Picture  his  intense  joy 
when  an  aperture  was  at  last  made  ;  conceive,  too, 
his  bitter  disappointment  when,  letting  himself 
through  it  one  dark  night,  he  discovered  that  he 
was  still  between  four  walls,  and   that   the  window 
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of  the  room  into  which  he  emerged,  was  closely 
barred. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  began  to  scratch 
with  strange  and  ineffective  implements  at  the 
bars  guarding  the  window,  and  eventually  succeeded 
in  loosening  one  of  them.  This  accomplished,  he 
lowered  himself  by  a  rope  made  out  of  dinner 
napkins  down  a  place  where,  according  to  Made- 
moiselle, "  it  was  a  miracle  that  he  did  not  break 
his  neck."  ^  This  rope  was  so  clever  a  contrivance 
that  Saint-Mars  sent  a  piece  of  it  to  be  inspected 
by  Louis  XIV. 

Lauzun  descended  by  means  of  this  ladder  into 
the  moat  of  the  fortress,  and  began  to  pierce  a 
tunnel  under  the  wall  ;  but,  finding  a  rock  in  the 
way,  was  forced  to  start  his  work  again  at  a  different 
place.  The  tunnel  brought  him  out  into  a  court 
of  the  citadel,  where  he  emerged — a  grimy,  dis- 
hevelled figure — just  as  day  was  breaking. 

There  was  no  time  for  further  excavations,  and 
return  was  impossible,  as  the  dislodged  bar  would 
have  betrayed  him.  The  only  course  now,  was  to 
bribe  or  to  persuade  some  one  to  open  one  of  the 
doors.  He  found  a  servant  in  a  woodshed,  and 
offered  her  money  if  she  would  save  him.  She 
hesitated  ;  and  then  answered  that  she  was  engaged 
to  a  soldier,  and  that  if  her  lover  wished  to  save 
the  prisoner  and  to  escape  himself,  she  would 
'  "  Montpensier  Memoires,"  vol.  iv,  p.  379. 
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consent.^  Lauzun  feverishly  offered  her  the  most 
tempting  rewards  he  could  think  of,  but  she  was 
firm  ;  she  would  do  nothing  without  first  consulting 
her  lover  ;  and  he  was  left  in  an  agony  of  anxiety, 
unable  to  make  any  attempt  to  save  himself  be- 
cause he  did  not  understand  the  geography  of 
the  fortress,  and  he  feared  immediate  detection 
if  he  were  to  move  from  where  he  was.  The 
morning  air  and  light  must  have  felt  delicious  to 
him,  after  the  dim  light,  and  close,  heavy  air  of  his 
prison.  However,  his  enjoyment  of  release  was 
short,  for  the  soldier,  true  to  his  duty,  returned 
with  an  officer,  and  the  officer  was  impervious  to 
bribes.  The  agitated  Saint-Mars  was  summoned  ; 
Lauzun  was  conducted  back  to  prison. 

On  his  table  were  found  letters  he  had  written 
to  the  King  and  to  Louvois.  In  the  one  addressed 
to  the  King,  he  said  that  since  he  had  heard  of  the 
war  his  one  idea  had  been  to  serve  in  it,  and  that 
if  he  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape,  he  would 
make  his  way  to  one  of  the  King's  allies  and 
there  await  his   Majesty's  orders. 

Mademoiselle,  who  was  of  course  told  the  whole 
story — probably  with  embellishments — and  was 
shown  the  rope  made  out  of  napkins,  was  most 
unhappy  when  she  thought  of  the  unfortunate 
man's  misery  when,  after  a  few  hours  of  fresh  air, 
he  was  again  immured  in  his  gloomy  prison,   with 

^  "  Montpensier  M^moires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  379. 
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no  hope  now  of  rescue  ;  and  she  wrote  again  to  the 
King  imploring  his  clemency.  His  Majesty  was, 
however,  soon  starting  for  Holland,  and  made  no 
answer,  being  doubtless  occupied  with  more  impor- 
tant matters. 

Others  were  more  pitiful  ;  and  even  Madame 
de  Sevigne  was,  in  her  charmingly  light  way,  sorry 
for  the  prisoner.  "  That  poor  Lauzun,"  she  says  ; 
"  do  you  not  pity  him  very  much  for  no  longer 
having  his  hole  to  work  at  ?  Don't  you  think  that 
he  will  certainly  break  his  head  against  the  wall.'*  "^ 

Louvois  was  terribly  dismayed  when  the  agitated 
Saint-Mars,  to  whose  prestige  the  escape  of  so 
important  a  prisoner  would  have  been  a  most 
serious  blow,  wrote  to  tell  him  the  news.  His 
letter  in  return,  dated  March  16,  1676,  says:  "You 
cannot  take  too  many  precautions  to  prevent  in 
the  future  what  you  thought  had  happened  to 
you,  nor  for  this  object  do  anything  more  useful 
than  pay  frequent  visits  to  your  prisoners'  rooms  ; 
and  during  these  you  should  move  all  the  furniture 
in  order  to  know  what  is  going  on."^ 

He  also  directed  that  an  opening  should  be  made 
in  Lauzun's  room  similar  to  that  in  Fouquet's,  so 
that  he  could  be  watched  when  necessary  at  any 
hour  of  the  day   or  night. 

Many    extra    precautions    were    to    be   observed  ; 

1  Letter,  March  8,  1676. 

^  Delort,  "  Detention  des  Philosophes,"  p.  242. 
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and  Lauzun  was  in  particular  to  be  kept  in  ignor- 
ance of  Mademoiselle's  doings,  this  ignorance  being 
apparently  a  very  important  integer  in  the  punish- 
ment to  which  he  was  subjected.  Louvois  was 
anxious  about  a  man  called  Lamy  who  had  been 
put  by  Lauzun  into  the  King's  Body-guard,  had 
been  taken  by  Mademoiselle  into  her  service,  and 
had  lately  disappeared/  Saint-Mars  must  be  on 
his  guard  about  him  ;  but  when  in  his  agitation 
he  asked  for  another  sub-lieutenant  to  assist  him 
in  his  onerous  duties,  this  request  was  denied  ;  and 
in  answer  to  another  petition,  he  was  told  sternly 
that  it  was  not  a  suitable  occasion  to  ask  for 
rewards  for  his  lieutenants.  He  was  not  at  present 
in  high  favour,  and  must  have  cursed  the  ever- 
active  and  enterprising  Lauzun. 

Lauzun's  unfortunate  valet  also  suffered  ;  being 
kept  on  bread  and  water,  till  he  would  consent  to 
reveal  what  he  had  known  of  his  master's  attempt 
to  escape.  Evidently  with  the  idea  of  softening 
the  authorities,  the  man  had  turned  Catholic  ;  but 
Louvois  was  not  to  be  hoodwinked  by  his  change 
of  religion,  which  was  to  make  no  difference  in  his 
treatment,  though  he  might  hear  Mass  on  Sundays 
and  feast-days.  However,  in  December  1678  he 
was  released,  and  was  paid  the  wages  for  his  three 
first  years'  service  at  Pignerol. 

Lauzun's  new  valet  was  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
1  Delort,  "Detention  des  Philosophes,"  p,  253, 
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as  there  seemed  a  doubt  whether  he  were  keeping 
to  his  promise  of  informing  Saint-Mars  of  all 
Lauzun's  movements.  Nevertheless,  Louvois  de- 
precated the  counsel  of  desperation  which  caused 
Saint-Mars  to  suggest  that  instead  of  a  valet,  an 
officer  should  be  placed  with  Lauzun  ;  though  it 
might,  he  thought,  be  a  good  plan  to  separate  the 
two  for  four  or  five  days  to  try  to  drag  from 
the  valet  what  he  knew  of  the  prisoner's  doings, 
while  taking  care  that  Lauzun's  bed  was  made  and 
his  room  cleaned  as  usual. 

Louvois'  anxieties  about  the  safeguarding  of  his 
prisoner  were  manifold,  for  Lauzun's  faithful  friend 
Barail  caused  him  grave  misgivings.  He  was 
leading  a  life  at  Paris  which  gave  rise  to  suspicions 
that  he  might  be  endeavouring  to  put  himself  into 
communication  with  the  prisoner,  and  Louvois 
remembered  with  misgivings  that  Lauzun  had  asked 
for  a  coat  and  some  books  from  Paris,  and  feared 
that  a  signal  might  be  sent  by  means  of  these 
purchases.  Altogether  the  custody  of  such  a  man 
as  Lauzun  was  a  worrying  affair. 

In  a  last  attempt  to  soften  the  King's  heart  by 
his  docility,  Lauzun  now  asked  for  permission  to 
write  to  him,  and  indited  a  missive  offering  his 
resignation  of  the  post  of  Captain  of  the  Guard 
His  letter  was  returned  ;  and  Louvois'  enclosure, 
written  on  February  9,  1677,  stated  that  the  matter 
was   settled,   and    that   the  King   had  now  no  need 
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of  any  form  of  resignation.  Lauzun  wrote  many 
letters  to  the  King  during  his  imprisonment/  couched 
in  the  most  pathetic  and  submissive  terms  ;  but 
Louis  was  adamant  ;  if  he  read  the  letters,  they  had 
no  effect  :  his  former  friend  was  now  as  though 
dead  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  three  deaths  took  place  which — 
each  in  its  way — were  to  have  some  effect  on  the 
character  or  destiny  of  Lauzun. 

The  first,  that  of  the  Due  de  la  Force,  which 
took  place  in  April  1676,  made  Lauzun  a  rich 
man,  for  the  duke  left  him  all  his  property  ;  and 
as  it  was  necessary  to  know  whether  Lauzun  would 
consent  to  receive  the  inheritance,  a  notary  had 
to  be  admitted  to  the  prison,  and  Lauzun  given 
the  opportunity  of  signing  the  necessary  papers. 
Everything  was  perfectly  fair  and  just,  and  Lauzun's 
money  could  be  touched  by  no  one,  and  continued 
to  roll  up  for  his  benefit.  However,  even  on  legal 
matters,  the  paternal  interference  characteristic  of 
affairs  under  the  Ancien  Regime  made  itself  felt. 

Lauzun  had  a  rooted  distrust  and  jealousy  of 
his  clever  sister,  Madame  de  Nogent.  The  Grande 
Mademoiselle  tells  us  in  her  Memoirs  that  he  said 
to  her  a  hundred  times  :  "  My  sister  pretends  ; 
she  does  not  really  care  for  me,  nor  does  the  bour- 
geois of  Angers  (her  husband).    If  they  thought  there 

'  Some   of  these   letters   have   lately   been    discovered    by   M. 
Bonnefon,  librarian  at  the  Bibliothdque  de  I'Arsenal,  Paris. 
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was  money  to  be  found  in  my  bones,  they  would 
willingly  break  them,  so  self-interested  are  they."  ^ 

Therefore,  he  entrusted  d'Artagnan  when  he  left 
him  at  Pignerol  with  messages  to  the  King  and 
to  Louvois,  humbly  begging  that  neither  of  the 
Nogents  should  be  allowed  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  his  affairs,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  touch  the  few  precious  stones  he  possessed, 
nor  his  money  nor  plate,  but  that  Barail  and 
Rollingue  should  be  put  in  charge  of  everything. 
Madame  de  Nogent  was  naturally  much  annoyed 
at  this,  and  was  specially  mortified  that  Mademoiselle 
should  hear  of  it.  Now,  Lauzun  wished  to  entrust 
Rollingue  with  power  of  attorney  over  the  in- 
heritance left  him  by  the  head  of  his  house.  The 
King,  or  rather  Louvois,  overruled  this,  and 
appointed  Madame  de  Nogent,  who  was  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  the  War  Minister,  and  had, 
according  to  Mademoiselle,  promised  that  she  would 
never  do  anything  to  help  her  brother  to  liberty 
without  his  orders.^ 

In  September  1677,  another  death  occurred  in 
Lauzun's  family — that  of  his  elder  brother  ;  and 
this  left  him  head  of  the  family.  Madame  de 
Nogent  and  the  Chevalier  de  Lauzun,  the  prisoner's 
younger  brother,  represented  to  the  King  that  it 
was  of  extreme  importance  for  the  "  keeping  up  of 

^  "  Montpensier  M<5moires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  386. 
^  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  387. 
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the  house "  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  confer 
with  their  brother,  and  so  to  enable  him  to  resolve 
on  the  best  course  of  conduct  to  adopt.  ^ 

Therefore  Louvois  gave  orders,  that  when  Madame 
la  Comtesse  de  Nogent,  M.  le  Chevalier  de 
Lauzun,  and  the  lawyer  arrived  at  Pignerol  they 
should  be  admitted  to  Saint-Mars'  room,  where  the 
prisoner  was  to  be  conducted,  and  the  business 
discussed  in  a  loud  voice  before  Saint-Mars  and 
the  Commissioner  Loyaute.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  under  no  pretext  was  the  name  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Montpensier  to  be  mentioned.  Four  consecutive 
days  were  to  be  allowed  for  the  interviews,  which 
were  each  to  last  not  longer  than  two  hours. 

At  first  there  was  a  little  delay  about  the  arrange- 
ments, as  Lauzun  was  too  ill  with  fever  and  a 
cold  on  his  chest  to  leave  his  room  ;  and  Madame 
de  Nogent,  le  Chevalier  de  Lauzun,  and  Izarn 
the  lawyer  were  obliged  to  wait  for  a  few  days 
before  the  interview  could  take  place.  They  were 
treated  by  the  Governor — M.  le  Marquis  d'Herleville 
— with  the  utmost  respect  and  courtesy,  and  were 
accommodated  in  private  houses  in  the  town,  as 
he  feared  that  they  might  find  the  lodgings  un- 
comfortable. 

Izarn  has  left  an  account  of  their  first  interview 
with  the  prisoner.     He  says  :  ^  "  Friday  "  (the  day 

*  Delort,  "  Detention  des  Philosophes,"  p.  261. 

^  Ravaisson,  "Archives  de  la  Bastille,"  vol.  iii.  p.  197. 
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on  which  they  were  to  be  admitted  to  see  Lauzun) 
"  we  went  up  to  the  citadel  with  the  Commissioner, 
and  dined  there,  and  before  dinner  Monsieur  de 
Saint-Mars  did  me  the  honour  of  taking  me  into 
his  room,  where  he  showed  me  the  King's  orders, 
which  I  read,  and  he  begged  me  to  conform  to 
them  ;  which  I  promised  without  difficulty,  not 
only  because  of  the  respect  and  submission  which 
I  owe  to  the  King's  orders,  but  also  because  I  had 
not  seen  in  what  Madame  de  Nogent  wanted  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  anything  contrary  to  them. 
But  in  order  to  show  my  desire  of  obeying  my 
chief  exactly,  I  repeated  to  Monsieur  de  Saint-Mars 
all  that  I  had  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  begged 
him  to  hear  me  read  it  ;  he  approved,  and  I  read 
it  through  to  him  :  he  kindly  said  that  it  was 
very  good,  and  praised  my  caution.  He  asked 
me  for  a  copy  ;  the  Commissioner,  who  had  already 
seen  it,  had  it  copied  by  his  secretary,  and  I  gave 
him  the  copy. 

"  Two  o'clock  having  arrived,  Monsieur  de  Saint- 
Mars  made  every  one  retire,  and  begged  us  to  come 
into  his  room,  where  six  chairs  were  placed  round 
the  table ;  then  Monsieur  de  Saint-Mars  went  out, 
and  returned  a  moment  after,  bringing  Monsieur 
de  Lauzun,  whom  he  supported  under  the  arm, 
for  he  could  hardly  hold  himself  upright,  either 
because  of  the  coldness  of  the  air,  of  the  bright 
light,  or  of  weakness  caused  by  his  illness.     I  admit, 
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sir,  that  at  the  sight  of  him  we  were  touched  by 
pity,  for  his  expression  was  so  downcast,  his  face — 
as  much  as  we  could  see  of  it  under  a  long  beard 
and  moustache — so  ghastly,  his  eyes  so  full  of  sadness 
and  languor,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
not  to  be  moved  with  compassion  :  I  cannot  express 
to  you  the  distress  of  his  sister  and  brother.  He 
was  given  a  chair  near  the  fire,  in  the  light,  but 
he  moved  it,  saying  in  a  low  voice  and  coughing, 
that  too  great  light  hurt  his  eyes,  and  gave  him 
a  pain  in  his  head.  Monsieur  de  Saint-Mars  placed 
him  with  his  back  to  the  light,  and  sat  himself  on 
one  side  of  him  with  the  Commissioner  at  the  other  ; 
I  sat  at  the  other  side  of  Monsieur  de  Saint-Mars, 
having  my  document  before  me  on  the  table. 
Madame  de  Nogent  could  not  keep  back  her  tears, 
and  we  were  some  time  without  speaking  ;  after 
which  I  said  to  Monsieur  de  Lauzun  what  you 
will  see  in  the  document  I  send  you,  a  copy  of 
which  I  gave  to  Monsieur  de  Saint-Mars. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Lauzun  listened  to  me 
pretty  attentively,  and  then  told  me  that  he  did 
not  know  who  was  talking  to  him,  nor  by  whom 
I  had  been  sent.  I  told  him  what  1  have  already 
said,  that  at  the  request  of  his  sister,  and  as  his 
and  her  servant,  having  studied  his  affairs,  I  had 
come  on  purpose  to  serve  him  ;  and  that  the  King 
had  approved  of  this.  He  answered  that  I  might 
continue  to  speak  to  him  ;  and  after  I  had  explained 
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the  position  of  a  legatee  appointed  on  the  failure 
of  a  former  legatee,  he  said  rather  coldly  that  having 
been  six  years,  and  now  beginning  the  seventh, 
in  strict  imprisonment,  not  having  heard  any 
business  talk  for  so  long,  and  not  having  seen  a 
single  person,  his  mind  was  so  narrow  and  his 
intelligence  so  darkened  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  understand  anything  that  I  had  said  ;  that 
his  only  occupation  during  all  those  years  had  been 
to  brood  over  and  to  deplore  his  own  trouble, 
without  thinking  at  all  of  his  special  affairs  or 
of  those  of  his  family  ;  that  everything  had  slipped 
so  thoroughly  out  of  his  memory  that  unless  he 
were  allowed  to  confer  privately  and  circumstantially 
with  his  sister,  however  much  art  I  might  bring 
into  play  with  the  purpose  of  helping  him  to  under- 
stand, and  of  inducing  him  to  decide  on  a  course 
of  action,  he  confessed  to  me  candidly  that  he  would 
never  understand  anything  that  I  said  ;  that  this  was 
his  deficiency,  not  mine ;  that  he  was  extremely 
grateful  to  the  King  for  his  goodness  in  allowing  him 
to  see  his  sister,  that  he  felt  very  great  joy  at  the 
sight  of  her,  that  she  was  the  person  he  loved 
most  in  the  world "  (what  would  the  Grande 
Mademoiselle  have  said  had  she  been  able  to  hear 
this  ?)  "  and  in  whom  he  had  the  most  confidence, 
that  he  was  much  obHged  to  her  for   having   con- 

o  to 

sented  to  undertake  so  long  and  painful  a  journey 
from   love  of  him  ;    that   he    suffered    from    great 
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anguish,  not  for  the  harshness  of  his  imprisonment, 
but  because  he  had  displeased  the  King  ;  that  he 
still  hoped  for  his  pardon  and  pity  ;  and  thereupon 
becoming  affected  and  tears  coming  into  his  eyes, 
he  covered  them  with  his  handkerchief,  and  remained 
like  that  for  a  long  time.  Madame  his  sister  was 
so  touched  and  moved  that  she  also  burst  into 
tears  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  allow  these  manifes- 
tations of  their  natural  sorrow,  and  to  give  up  the 
rest  of  the  hour  to  this  sad  occupation.  Monsieur 
le  Comte  having  recovered  himself  first,  asked 
whether  the  time  allowed  by  the  order  was  finished, 
and  the  Commissioner  having  told  him  that  there 
were  still  a  few  minutes,  he  said  that  it  would  be 
better  to  take  on  himself  the  responsibility  of 
finishing  now,  rather  than  that  of  running  the  risk 
of  disobeying  the  King's  orders,  and  rising  at  the 
same  moment,  he  retired  with  Monsieur  de  Saint- 
Mars  without  saying  anything  more.  Madame  de 
Nogent — not  able  to  contain  herself  any  longer — 
burst  into  such  violent  sobs  and  cries  that  she  lost 
consciousness  and  fainted  ;  after  an  hour,  by  dint 
of  pulling  her  about  and  throwing  water  and  vinegar 
over  her,  she  came  to  herself  a  little  ;  we  placed 
her  in  a  sedan  chair,  and  when  she  reached  her 
rooms  they  put  her  to  bed,  where  she  saw  no  one 
till  next  day.  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  her  brother — 
who  was  as  afflicted  as  she — went  home  to  bed  ill  ; 
I,  not  less  afflicted  than  they,  went  with  the  Com- 
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missioner  to  my  room,  whence  the  governor  fetched 
me  for  supper." 

On  the  following  day  Izarn  tells  us  that  Lauzun 
repeated  the  same  formula  :  he  was  not  capable 
of  understanding  anything,  he  had  forgotten  all  his 
business  affairs,  he  could  do  nothing  unless  he 
were  allowed  to  confer  in  private  with  his  sister. 
"  Nevertheless,"  remarks  Izarn  drily,  "  he  told  me 
with  much  judgment  and  clearness  of  mind,  for 
if  his  body  be  crushed,  neither  his  mind  nor  his 
judgment  is  in  the  same  condition,  and  one  sees 
well  from  his  reasoning  and  exact  way  of  expressing 
himself  that  he  has  lost  nothing  of  his  vivacity 
nor  of  his  habitual  intelligence — he  made  me,  1  say, 
understand  that  perhaps  it  would  not  be  seasonable 
to  arrange  his  affairs  at  a  time  when  his  creditors 
possessed  much  influence  and  could  look  after  their 
aff^airs  in  person,  so  that  the  judges  would  in  all 
probability  be  more  favourably  disposed  towards 
them  than  towards  himself,  a  miserable  disgraced 
creature  whose  business  is  neglected."  Lauzun 
continued  to  argue  the  matter  with  considerable 
acuteness,  and  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  his 
memory  at  any  rate  had  not  been  impaired  by 
confinement.  However,  he  soon  returned  to  the 
complaint  that  not  being  able  to  confer  privately 
with  his  sister,  he  could  not  decide  what  would  be 
the  best  course  to  take,  as  he  did  not  understand 
what  Izarn  said  ;   that   he   did  not  know  what  had 
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become  of  his  possessions,  that  his  post  had  cost 
him  500,000  Hvres  ^ — here  he  gave  the  details  of 
whence  he  had  obtained  this  sum  ;  that  people  had 
told  him  that  the  King  had  given  400,000  livres 
towards  this,  but  that  he  could  vouch  for  nothing 
on  the  subject  ;  that  there  was  money  in  his  cash- 
box,  as  well  as  the  treasurer's  receipts  for  the  pay- 
ment for  his  appointments  ;  that  he  did  not  know 
who  had  the  box,  nor  who  was  taking  charge  of 
his  affairs.  And  after  this,  his  sister  having  asked 
Monsieur  de  Saint-Mars  in  a  whisper  if  she  might 
name  Monsieur  Rollinde  to  him,  and  being  told 
she  might,  she  told  him  that  M.  Rollinde  had 
his  strong-box,  the  Marquis  de  Louvois  having 
given  it  to  him,  and  that  he  was  taking  care  of 
his  affairs,  having  paid  the  tradesmen  what  was 
owing.  He  answered  :  "  Sister,  not  being  able  to 
take  any  action  myself,  I  should  like  to  give  you 
a  signed  deed  or  general  power  of  attorney,  having 
entire  confidence  in  you,  and  only  intending  to  benefit 
my  brothers  and  the  rest  of  my  family  through 
your  advice,  and  wishing  to  enrich  your  family, 
specially  Mademoiselle  de  Bautru,  my  god-daughter, 
of  whom  I  am  very  fond."  Continuing,  Lauzun 
said  that  with  regard  to  the  revenue  coming  from 
his  property,  one  part  must  go  to  set  in  order 
the  affairs  of  the  house  of  Lauzun  and  to  give 
an  income  to  his  mother,  if  she  were  living,  of  as 
'  About  five  livres  go  to  ^i. 
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much  as  she  chose,  with  a  little  to  his  brothers  and 
to  his  sisters  in  religion  ;  that  as  far  as  concerned 
his  own  portion,  he  required  nothing,  and  it  should 
be  given  to  the  poor  ;  that  he  could  not  manage 
his  business  affairs  and  must  abandon  them  to  the 
divine  providence  ;  that  he  begged  us  nevertheless 
not  to  take  or  to  explain  the  word  "  abandonment  "  in 
a  bad  sense  nor  in  one  contrary  to  what  he  meant, 
because  it  was  not  from  bitterness,  nor  despair,  nor 
anxiety  that  he  said  this  ;  that  he  wished  to  help 
his  family  and  not  to  fail  in  his  duty  ;  but  that 
not  being  able  to  confer  privately — for  those  are  his 
words — he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  affairs,  and 
that  he  begged  us  to  interpret  the  matter  thus. 
He  then  said  that  this  abandonment  was  from 
necessity  and  not  from  choice,  and  having  coughed 
a  great  deal,  he  said  that  we  must  not  be  alarmed 
about  his  health,  that  he  suffered  from  such  bad 
air  in  his  prison,  which  was  so  cold  and  wet  that 
everything  in  it  became  rotten,  even  bread,  if  left 
there  twenty-four  hours  ;  that  he  never  hoped  to 
leave  it  alive,  but  that  this  was  his  least  trouble, 
as  he  had  more  terrible  ones  to  bear  ;  that  he  was 
under  an  obligation  to  M.  Saint-Mars,  who  had 
saved  his  life  three  times,  and  that  he  could 
not  blame  him  for  doing  his  duty  ;  and  having 
put  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  he  asked  whether 
the  allotted  time  were  over,  and  having  been  told 
that  there  were  still  several  minutes,    he  rose  and 
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left  without  saying  anything  further.  Madame  his 
sister,  in  tears,  again  fainted,  and  having  recovered 
consciousness  an  hour  later,  was  carried  to  bed  till 
next  day." 

The  third  day,  Sunday,  the  same  comedy  was 
enacted,  but  on  this  occasion  Lauzun  showed  a 
certain  amount  of  interest  in  his  family.  He  asked 
whether  his  mother  were  living  and  his  brothers 
still  served  the  King,  and  he  wanted  to  know  the 
number  of  Madame  de  Nogent's  children,  inquiring 
specially  about  his  god-daughter,  who  after  his  death 
inherited  his  property. 

He  then  returned  to  business,  and  said  that  a 
document  giving  power  of  attorney  must  be  drawn 
up.  One  had  already  been  prepared,  but  when  it 
was  read  to  him,  the  man  whose  brain  was  so 
confused  and  benumbed  that  he  could  understand 
nothing,  said  that  he  did  not  approve  of  it  ;  and  the 
rough  draft  of  another  was  drawn  up  according 
to  his  instructions,  which  appear  to  have  been  clear 
and  businesslike. 

Nevertheless,  the  next  day,  in  his  intense  desire 
to  have  a  private  interview  with  his  sister,  Lauzun 
returned  to  the  same  formula  as  before.  He  had 
understood  nothing  of  what  Izarn  said,  and  not 
being  allowed  to  confer  with  his  sister  alone,  he 
must,  much  against  his  will,  abandon  all  care  of  his 
business. 

In  the  end,  he  turned  to  Madame  de    Nogent, 
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and  said  :  "  Sister,  this  is  what  I  wanted  to  say  to 
you  :  I  beg  you  to  see  the  King,  and  to  tell  him  that 
I    never   have    been    nor    shall    be    opposed   to    his 
decrees,     that    I    shall    always    be    a    very    faithful 
subject,    that    I  have  never   been  mixed  up  in   any 
Court  intrigue,  that  I   have,  and  shall  have,  all  my 
life  very  bitter  trouble  at  having    displeased    him  ; 
that  my  trust  is  in    his  goodness,  forgiveness,  and 
pity,    that    he   has   overwhelmed    me  with    benefits 
and  honours,  that  I  now  only  require  his  forgiveness  ; 
that  he  gave  everything,  and  has  the  right  to  take 
away  everything.     I  beg  his  Majesty  very  humbly 
to  have  pity  on  me  and  to  allow   me  to  serve  him 
in  any  capacity  he  please,  if  it  were  only  with  spade 
in  hand.     Tell  him  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  he  wishes  to  crush  a  poor  gentleman  whose  affairs, 
as  well  as  those  of  his  house,  are  absolutely  ruined, 
that  nevertheless  I   am  submissive   to  his  will  and 
orders,  that  I  have  given  you  power  of  attorney  to 
give  the  resignation  of  all  my  offices  into  his  hands, 
that  if  he  wants  anything  more  definite  I   will  give 
it,   and   shall  all  my  life    obey  his   commands  with 
respect    and    humility,    and    in    short    that    I    shall 
count    myself  only  too  happy    if  he  will  have  the 
goodness  to  leave  me  my  post.     You  will  also  tell 
the  Marquis  de  Louvois  that  I  am  his  very  humble 
servant,    that   if  I   have    offended   him   I    crave   his 
pardon,  that    I   hope  that  in  his  goodness   he  will 
use  his   kind   offices   with    the  King   for   me,    that 
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I  only  refused  In  the  past  to  resign  my  offices 
because  they  did  not  send  me  a  confidential  person, 
that  to-day  when  I  see  the  person  in  whom  1  have 
the  most  confidence,  I  give  her,  without  being 
asked,  a  general  power  of  attorney  to  give  them 
all  up,  without  being  asked  ;  I  beg  you  to  make 
him  understand  this.  I  beg  you  also  to  perform 
a  vow  which  I  have  made,  to  found  three  beds  for 
the  Paris  poor,  either  in  Paris  or  wherever  you 
think  the  charity  will  be  most  acceptable  to  God  ; 
take  the  most  unencumbered  of  my  money  to  do 
this,  and  in  whatever  place  you  found  the  beds, 
use  there  the  same  sum  of  money  that  you  would 
have  spent  in  Paris,  I  wish  also  that  all  my  debts 
should  be  paid  off,  and  that  nobody  should  lose 
anything.  I  have  said  everything  to  you  ;  go  to- 
morrow, and  may  God  be  with  you.  I  beg  my 
brother  to  accompany  you,  and  he  and  Monsieur 
Izarn  to  take  care  of  your  health.  Do  not  write 
to  me  or  send  me  documents — all  that  is  useless,  and 
does  no  good  ;  they  only  read  them  to  me,  and  I 
cannot  remember  them." 

He  added  further  :  "  Have  pity  on  me  by  taking 
care  of  yourself,  and  remember  all  that  I  have  said  ; 
pray  to  God  for  me,  and  trust  in  the  goodness  and 
pity  of  God  and  the  King." 

"  Madame  de  Nogent  knelt  and  asked  permission 
to  kiss  his  hand,  but  he  said  that  this  was  not 
allowed  him  ;  got  up  brusquely,  and  again  praying 
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that  God  would  be  with  her,  he  left,  after  saluting 
us  very  politely." 

The  clever  Lauzun  had  accomplished  much  during 
this  interview,  for  he  had  put  his  affairs  into  the 
hands  of  a  sister  almost  as  clever  as  himself,  and 
being  distrustful  of  her  had  held  out,  as  an  in- 
centive to  the  due  performance  of  her  duties,  the 
promise  that  her  family  should  eventually  inherit 
his  money.  Madame  de  Nogent,  whom  in  spite 
of  Mademoiselle's  innuendoes  it  is  impossible  to 
consider  as  being  without  any  affection  for  her 
brother,  spared  no  pains  about  his  business,  and 
Lauzun  emerged  from  prison  a  rich  man. 

The  third  death  which  took  place  about  this  time, 
had  no  effect  on  Lauzun's  material  prospects,  and 
we  are  ignorant  as  to  how  it  affected  him  mentally, 
and  whether,  indeed,  he  heard  of  it  till  after  his 
departure  from  Pignerol. 

In  May  1678,  died  the  restless,  dissipated 
Charlotte-Catherine  de  Gramont,  Princess  of 
Monaco — nicknamed  *'  le  torrent "  by  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  apparently  because  of  her  impulsive  flow 
of  talk,  instability,  and  shallowness  of  character. 
She  had  became  maid-of-honour  to  Monsieur's 
second  wife,  the  Princess  Palatine,  and  Madame  de 
Sevigne  was  rather  indignant,  because  she  became 
at  once  as  apparently  devoted  to  her  as  she  had 
been  to  the  adored  Henriette,  whom  she  had  served 
in  the  same  capacity. 
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I  Morally,  she  did  not  bear  a  good  reputation,  and 

she  died  very  little  regretted  by  her  family.  After 
commenting  on  the  indifference  shown  by  her 
relations  during  her  last  illness,  Madame  de  Sevigne 
remarks  gaily  :  "  Monsieur  de  Monaco  is  the  only 
person  who  equals  them,  but  he  has  his  own  reasons 
for  this,  and  one  can  easily  understand  the  small 
amount  of  sorrow  he  feels  in  losing  a  person  who 
voluntarily  separated  herself  from  him."  ^ 

Her  brother,  the  Comte  de  Guiche,  once  the 
devoted  lover  of  Henriette  of  Orleans,  had  died 
some  months  earlier  ;  and  the  old  Marechal  de 
Gramont  bade  his  daughter  good-bye  with  the 
philosophical  words,  "  that  she  must  now  pack  up 
for  her  start,  that  the  Comte  de  Guiche  had  gone 
first  to  mark  the  lodging,^  and  that  he  would  soon 
follow  himself."  ^ 

It  was  not  the  fashion  in  the  Gramont  family 
to  waste  emotions  over  the  inevitable,  and  even  the 
son  who  was,  in  spite  of  his  imprudences,  the  pride 
of  the  family,  was  soon  forgotten. 

As  to  Madame  de  Monaco,  her  death  was  no 
doubt  a  relief  to  her  relations,  and  whether  Lauzun 
remembered  her  with  feelings  of  hatred  or  of  love 
is  a  debatable  question.  At  any  rate  he  remembered 
her,  for   a    chapter    in   his    life — probably   the    best 

1  Letter,  May  20,  1678. 

2  The   office  of  the   Marechal  du   Logis   when   the   Court   was 
travelling. 

^  Bussy-Rabutin  to  Madame  de  Sevign6,  May  20,  1678. 
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one — was  closed  when  she  had  gone,  and  so  stormy, 
delightful,  yet  torturing  a  page,  could  not  be  turned 
without  the  revival  of  old  memories,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  fiercely  conflicting  emotions.  The  man 
who,  even  to  the  Grande  Mademoiselle,  never 
denied  the  fact  that  the  Princess  of  Monaco  was 
the  one  woman  whom  he  had  ever  loved,  and  who 
in  rage  at  her  infidelity  gouged  out  the  eyes  in  her 
portrait,  was  at  any  rate  not  indifferent  when  he 
heard  of  her  death.  Henceforward  Lauzun  walked 
along  the  path  of  life  unhandicapped  by  feeling  of 
any  sort — he  merely  sought  his  own  advancement. 


i 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

Alleviations  in  severity  of  imprisonment — Saint-Mars'  anxieties 
— Lauzun  goes  to  Bourbon  to  meet  Madame  de  Montespan 
— Trickery — Mademoiselle  obliged  to  will  away  her  property — 
Lauzun  released  but  exiled  from  Court — ^His  return  to  Paris 
— Interview  with  the  King — Interview  with  the  Grande  Made- 
moiselle. 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  1677,  we  are  told  that 
the  goodness  of  the  King  caused  him  to  allow 
both  Fouquet  and  Lauzun  certain  mitigations  in  the 
severity  of  their  imprisonment.  The  wooden  blinds 
were  taken  down  from  outside  the  windows,  so  that 
their  view  into  the  inner  court  of  Pignerol  was  no 
longer  obstructed,  and  they  were  each  allowed  to 
walk  three  times  a  week  on  the  ramparts,  for  two 
hours  at  a  time.  They  might  take  their  exercise 
separately  or  not  as  was  convenient  to  their  gaoler, 
but  he  was  always  to  be  present  to  prevent  any 
confidential  conversation.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Fouquet  learnt  that  Lauzun's  confidences  to  him 
when  he  emerged  from  the  chimney  were  not  the 
disordered  fancies  of  a  madman,  and  that  extraordinary 
events  had  indeed  taken  place  during  his  long  and 
weary  captivity. 

Later  on,  the  indulgence  was  extended,  and  Fouquet 

416 
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and  Lauzun  were  allowed  to  have  their  meals 
together,  and  to  play  cards  with  the  officers,  and 
Madame  de  Saint-Mars.  Bussy,  who  took  an 
intense  interest  in  Lauzun,  wrote  to  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  who  felt  an  equally  intense,  though  more 
friendly,  interest  in  Fouquet  :  ^  "  I  do  not  doubt  that 
Messieurs  de  Lauzun  and  Fouquet  are  more  glad 
of  the  permission  to  see  and  to  talk  to  each  other 
than  they  will  be  for  their  liberty,  for  it  appears  as 
though  they  did  not  expect  this  little  favour  when  it 
was  granted  to  them,  and  it  will  cause  them  now  to 
expect  greater  ones." 

There  was  never  any  real  cordiality,  however, 
between  the  two  prisoners  ;  and  later  on,  when  the 
unfortunate  Fouquet  was  allowed  to  have  his  wife 
and  children  lodged  at  Pignerol,  they  quarrelled 
violently.  Apparently,  Madame  Fouquet  was  obliged 
to  go  away  on  business  for  a  time,  and  during  her 
absence  Lauzun  occupied  himself  in  making  love 
to  Mademoiselle  Fouquet,  to  the  indignation  of  her 
father.  She  seems  to  have  encouraged  the  irresistible 
little  man  ;  for  after  the  whole  party  except  the  un- 
fortunate Fouquet — who  died  on  March  23,  1680 — 
had  emerged  into  the  world  again,  we  hear  that  Lauzun 
paid  frequent  visits  to  Mademoiselle  Fouquet, 
rather  to  her  mother's  disgust,  and  greatly  to  the 
indignation  of  the  Grande  Mademoiselle.     In  1683, 

'  Bussy-Rabutin  to  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  Corbinelli,  March  6, 
1679. 
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however,  the  young  lady  married  the  Marquis  de 
Montsalez,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  her  in  connection 
with  Lauzun's  affairs. 

Louvois  suggested  that  Saint-Mars  should  use  the 
quarrel  between  P'ouquet  and  Lauzun  to  induce  one 
of  the  two  to  inform  him  of  the  secrets  of  the  other  ; 
but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  this  method — so  typical 
of  the  Ancien  Regime — would  be  successful,  the 
hatred  of  each  prisoner  for  his  gaoler  no  doubt 
transcending  what  he  felt  for  his  fellow-prisoner, 
even  after  a  violent  disagreement. 

Saint  Mars  must  have  had  a  troublous  life  at 
this  time,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  many 
holidays  to  Turin  he  evidently  allowed  himself,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  Exiles  from  Piornerol,  and  the 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  was  his  only  important 
prisoner.  If  it  was  difficult  to  guard  Lauzun  in 
a  specially  prepared  room  with  iron  bars,  wooden 
shutters,  and  all  the  most  complicated  paraphernalia 
brain  could  imagine  for  the  purpose,  the  arduousness 
of  the  task  was  multiplied  a  hundredfold  when  the 
wily  and  alert  little  man  was  allowed,  with  certain 
restrictions,  to  walk  about  the  prison,  to  receive 
visits  from  the  Governor  of  Pignerol,  as  well  as  from 
the  officers  in  the  fortress  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  and  to  have  his  brother  to  stay  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  prison,  and  to  pay  him  visits  for  as  long  as  he 
liked. 

In  spite  of  the  consolation  of  the  fact  that  Saint- 
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Mars  considered  he  had  devised  a  method — which  he 
transmitted  as  a  most  valuable  secret  to  Louvois — 
of  discovering  Lauzun's  thoughts,  he  must  have 
been  nearly  worn  out. 

Lauzun  fell  ill  and  required  constant  care  ;  he 
recovered,  and  was  rude  to  the  officers  who  were 
appointed  to  guard  him  during  his  walks  on  the 
bastion,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  threaten  him  with 
a  return  to  the  conditions  of  his  first  years  of  im- 
prisonment unless  he  would  mend  his  manners.  He 
further  tormented  Saint-Mars  by  pretending  that  he 
knew  the  contents  of  his  letters  to  Louvois,  the 
irritating  part  of  the  affair  being  that  though  Saint- 
Mars  felt  almost  certain  that  this  was  impossible,  he 
had  by  this  time  so  great  a  fear  of  his  clever  prisoner's 
almost  superhuman  powers  of  circumventing  him, 
that  he  could  not  help  being  worried  by  a  suspicion 
that  Lauzun's  assertion  might  after  all  be  true.  A 
thousand  questions  agitated  the  unfortunate  gaoler. 
Was  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits,  who  came  to  give 
Lauzun  spiritual  advice,  a  trustworthy  person  ?  How 
often  should  the  Marquis  d'Herleville,  Governor  of 
the  town  of  Pignerol,  be  permitted  to  pay  visits  to 
the  prisoners  ?  How  long  should  the  Chevalier  de 
Lauzun  be  allowed  to  stay  at  each  of  his  daily  visits  ? 

To  all  these  questions  Louvois  returned  detailed 
and  circumstantial  answers  ;  but  after  all,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  safe  detention  of  the  prisoner, 
which  was  the  crux  of  the  matter,  rested  in  the  hands 
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of  Saint-Mars,  and  he  must  have  been  painfully 
conscious  that  each  of  Louvois' — or  rather  Louis 
XIV.'s — favours  to  the  captive  meant  additional 
anguish  to  the  gaoler,  whose  fortunes,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  family,  depended  on  his  giving  satis- 
faction in  his  arduous  duties. 

After  Fouquet's  death,  Saint-Mars  was  no  doubt 
horrified  when  he  discovered  Lauzun's  secret  passage, 
and  realised  that,  in  spite  of  his  precautions,  his 
prisoners  had  held  intercourse  whenever  they  chose, 
from  the  beginning  of  Lauzun's  imprisonment. 

Saint-Mars  now  received  orders  that  Lauzun  was 
to  be  transferred  to  Fouquet's  room,  when  the  stair- 
case had  been  closed  which  led  to  what  had  been 
Mademoiselle  Fouquet's  apartment.  Lauzun,  how- 
ever, instead  of  receiving  the  change  with  gratitude 
and  delight,  grumbled  because  it  was  not  considered 
safe  for  him  to  have  Mademoiselle  Fouquet's  room 
as  well. 

His  health  was  pretty  well  restored  by  now,  an 
improvement  which  was  probably  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  allowed  the  use  of  four  young  horses, 
whom  he  might  exercise  on  the  bastion  or  in  the 
court  ;  and  as  riding  was  a  passion  with  him,  this 
permission  must  no  doubt  give  him  real  pleasure. 

Barail,  too,  was  allowed  to  visit  him,  and  to  talk  to 
him  in  the  presence  of  Saint-Mars,  who  was  to  hear 
every  word  that  was  said.^ 
*  Louvois  to  Lauzun,  February  7,  1680,  "  Ministere  de  la  Guerre," 
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Whatever  may  have  been  his  faults,  Barail  is 
certainly  the  type  of  the  faithful  friend.  During 
the  whole  of  Lauzun's  imprisonment,  he  was  the 
only  person  who  spoke  well  of  him  to  Mademoiselle. 
Every  one  else  abused  him,  and  told  her  evil  of 
him,  but  she  says  :  "  Barail  put  everything  right. 
I  have  never  seen  so  faithful  a  friend  as  he,  nor 
one  who  knew  so  well  how  to  manage  a  person  as 
difficult  as  I  am  to  guide."  ^  Barail  gave  Lauzun 
every  chance,  and  it  was  not  his  champion's  fault 
that  as  soon  as  Lauzun  emerged  from  Pignerol, 
he  wantonly  threw  away  every  advantage  which 
had  been  laboriously  gained  for  him. 

Barail  was  allowed  to  stay  for  eight  days,  and 
at  first  the  interviews  between  the  friends  were 
rather  spoilt  by  the  unwelcome  presence  of  Saint- 
Mars.  However,  Lauzun,  with  his  usual  ingenuity, 
managed  to  hide  a  letter  in  a  piece  of  cloth  which 
hung  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  Barail  answered 
the  letter,  and  in  this  way  a  spoken  code  was  estab- 
lished, by  which  Lauzun  could  learn  all  that  he  wanted 
to  know,  and  hear  in  particular  a  great  deal  about 
Mademoiselle.  He  became  so  gay  in  consequence, 
that  Saint-Mars,  who  seems  to  have  had  on  the 
whole  a  kind-hearted,  though  perhaps  slightly  un- 
reasonable, hope  for  the  happiness  of  his  prisoners,  said 
joyfully  :   "  There,  that  is  as  things  ought  to  be."  ^ 

*  "  Montpeiisier  Memoires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  390. 
^  Ibid,  vol,  iv.  p.  402. 
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At  the  same  time  he  shook  his  head  sadly  over 
what  were  to  him  Lauzun's  incomprehensible 
speeches,  and  remarked  to  Barail :  "  You  see  that 
imprisonment  has  affected  his  mind ;  he  says  all 
sorts  of  things  one  cannot  understand."  There 
must  be  intense  joy  in  outwitting  one's  gaoler, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Lauzun  enjoyed  himself 
hugely  during  Barail's  visit.  Mademoiselle  had 
sent  a  message  to  the  effect  that  to  obtain  Lauzun's 
freedom  she  would  leave  part  of  her  property  to 
the  Due  de  Maine,  while  Lauzun  on  his  part 
declared  that  if  the  resignation  of  his  post  of 
Captain  of  the  Guard  were  necessary,  he  would 
make  no  further  difficulty  about  it. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Barail  went  to  Pignerol 
partly  as  emissary  from  Madame  de  Montespan, 
and  possibly  indirectly  from  the  King  ;  though  the 
Grande  Mademoiselle  was  either  unaware  of  the 
fact  or  does  not  care  to  mention  it  in  her  Memoirs. 
At  any  rate,  she  tells  us  that  on  his  return  from 
Pignerol,  Barail  had  long  interviews  with  Madame 
de  Montespan,  and  that  he  never  left  her  till  the 
evening,  as  though  there  were  a  mystery  about 
the  matter. 

Meanwhile,  Madame  de  Montespan  was  most 
charming  to  Mademoiselle,  and  seemed  very  kindly 
disposed  to  Lauzun — in  fact  was  quite  touched 
about  his  sufferings  ;  though  as  poor  Mademoiselle 
remarks,  with  a  well-founded  distrust  of  the  candour 
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of  her  fascinating  friend  :  "  As  she  is  a  very 
clever  woman,  she  says  and  does  just  what  she 
intends."  ^ 

Mademoiselle  went  to  see  her  every  day,  and 
Madame  de  Montespan  would  say  to  her  con- 
tinually :  "  But  consider  what  you  can  do  to 
please  the  King,  so  that  he  may  grant  you  what 
you  desire  so   much." 

Many  hints  were  necessary  ;  Madame  de  Monte- 
span's  children  were  shown  to  Mademoiselle,  and 
were  often  sent  to  see  her  ;  and  the  Due  du  Maine, 
a  pretty  little  lame  boy  of  whom  the  King  was 
specially  fond,  was  supposed  to  have  taken  a  particular 
fancy  to  his  elderly  cousin.  He  wrote  her,  no 
doubt  by  dictation,  several  letters  from  Bareges, 
where  he  had  gone  with  the  devoted  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  to  be  under  a  doctor  who  had  promised 
to  strengthen  his  weak  leg. 

At  last.  Mademoiselle  was  brought  to  the  desired 
point,  and  resolved  to  make  Monsieur  du  Maine 
her  heir,  if  by  this  means  she  could  obtain  Lauzun's 
release,  and  permission  to  marry  him  before  the 
face  of  the  world.  She  sent  a  message  to  this 
effect  by  Barail  to  Madame  de  Montespan,  and 
that  lady  received  the  news  with  joy,  declaring 
that  the  King  loved  Monsieur  du  Maine  with  the 
utmost  tenderness,  and  that  she  was  sure  that 
now  everything  would  go  as  Mademoiselle  wished. 

1  "  Montpensier  Memoires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  416. 
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The  next  day,  however,  she  told  Mademoiselle 
that  the  King  had  unfortunately  engaged  himself, 
by  the  letters  he  had  written  to  the  foreign  Am- 
bassadors, never  to  consent  to  her  marriage  with 
Lauzun  ;  but  added,  to  console  her,  that  "  Time 
and  circumstances  alter  every  case  " — a  remark  which 
was  vague  though  perhaps  consolatory.  She  further 
said  that  the  King  must  at  once  be  informed  about 
the  matter,  and  undertook  to  do  this  ;  but  stipulated 
that  the  Grande  Mademoiselle's  intention  to  leave 
her  property  to  the  Due  du  Maine  should  be 
ascribed  to  the  donor's  affection  for  the  King,  and 
that  M.  de  Lauzun  should  not  be  mentioned 
in  the  matter.  "  Will  you  not  enjoy  having  a  secret 
affair  to  manage  with  the  King,  which  will  come 
to  light  suddenly  without  any  one  having  known 
about  it.  As  for  me,  I  allow  that  even  I  feel 
pleasure  about  it."  ^ 

The  poor  Princess !  Madame  de  Montespan 
was,  as  she  remarks,  very  clever.  In  the  evening 
the  King  drew  his  cousin  into  one  of  his  little 
rooms,  and  told  her  how  touched  he  was  at  what 
she  had  done,  as  he  felt  that  it  was  from  friendship 
to  him,  as  the  Due  du  Maine  was  only  a  child  who 
counted  for  nothing.  He  hoped,  however,  that 
some  day  he  would  become  an  accomplished  man, 
worthy  of  the  honour  done  to  him.  "  As  for  me, 
I    can    assure    you    that    I    shall    on     all    occasions 

'  "  Montpensier  M6moires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  423. 
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acknowledge    the   proofs    you    have   given    me    of 
your  friendship."  ^ 

For  a  time  nothing  further  happened.  The 
little  Due  du  Maine  returned  from  Bareges  as 
lame  as  before,  after  having  been  put  to  intense 
suffering  by  the  treatment  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected.  He  was  brought  to  see  his  benefactress, 
to  thank  her  for  her  proposed  legacy,  while 
Madame  de  Montespan  came  constantly  to  visit 
her,  and  charmed  her  with  pretty  attentions,  sending 
her,  for  instance,  by  Monsieur  du  Maine,  a  little 
gold  cup  containing  two  or  three  diamonds,  which 
Mademoiselle  had  admired  at  a  lottery  got  up  by 
Monseigneur  le  Dauphin.  The  King,  too,  talked 
to  her  more  than  he  usually  did  ;  but  nothing  was 
said  about  the  fate  of  the  prisoner. 

The  next  step  was  to  propose  to  Mademoiselle, 
through  Barail,  that  she  should  draw  up  a  deed 
of  gift  bequeathing  Dombes,  the  comte  d'Eu,  and 
the  duche  d'Aumale,  to  the  Due  du  Maine.  Made- 
moiselle drew  back  alarmed.  She  hated  to  think  of 
death  ;  besides,  this  would  be  denuding  Lauzun,  to 
whom  she  had  left  the  greater  part  of  her  property. 
She  therefore  said  that  she  would  fulfil  her  promise 
of  leaving  the  provinces  by  will  to  the  Due  du 
Maine,  but  that  she  felt  too  well  at  the  present 
moment  to  think  of  such  melancholy  matters. 
Madame    de    Montespan    then    informed    her    that 
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the  King  wished  her  to  settle  her  property  at  once 
on  the  Due  du  Maine,  and  said  to  Barail  :  "  People 
cannot  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  King  ;  when 
a  promise  has  been  made,  it  must  be  kept."  ^  It 
was  in  vain  that  Mademoiselle  cried  in  desperation  : 
"  But  I  want  Monsieur  de  Lauzun's  liberty,  and 
after  I  have  done  everything  they  wish,  they  may 
deceive  me,  and  not  allow  him  to  be  released." 

Louvois  threatened  her  ;  Colbert,  who  had  more 
influence  over  her  than  his  rival,  because  she  con- 
sidered him  friendly  to  Lauzun,  used  persuasion 
and  soft  words  ;  and  at  last,  after  many  tears  and 
sleepless  nights,  the  unfortunate  woman — who  was 
perhaps  being  now  punished  for  the  heroic  day 
in  her  life  when  she  turned  the  Bastille  cannon 
against  the  troops  of  her  Sovereign — began  to  yield. 

Then,  to  clinch  her  resolution,  an  ominous 
whisper  was  heard,  to  the  effect  that  if  she  did  not 
fulfil  her  promise,  her  lover  would  be  transferred 
to  the  Bastille  ;  and  in  terror  at  this  threat,  the 
Grande  Mademoiselle  made  over  the  Souverainete 
of  Dombes  after  her  death  to  the  Due  du  Maine. 

Over  the  comte  d'Eu  and  the  duche  d'Aumale 
she  had  no  power,  as,  since  Lauzun  had  been  in 
prison,  she  had  bequeathed  both  properties  to  him, 
and  Madame  de  Nogent  had  accepted  them  in  his 
name  ;  though  Mademoiselle,  who  now  disliked  and 
distrusted  Lauzun's  sister,  had  insisted  that  the 
^  "Montpensier  Memoires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  426, 
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drawing  up  of  the  contract  should  be  entrusted  to 
Barail. 

Colbert  was  present,  as  well  as  Madame  de 
Montespan,  Barail,  and  the  lawyers,  when  the  deed 
of  gift  was  signed  by  the  reluctant  donor. 

Mademoiselle  was,  it  may  be  hoped,  fully  re- 
warded by  the  fact  that  when  the  King  passed  her 
in  the  evening,  he  said,  "  I  think  you  are  pleased, 
and  so  am  I  "  ^  ;  while  at  supper  he  smiled  and 
talked  with  her.  Her  joy  must  have  rather 
decreased,  however,  by  the  fact  that  as  nothing 
could  now  be  feared  from  the  disclosure,  Madame 
de  Montespan  remarked  coolly  :  "  You  need  not 
flatter  yourself  that  the  King  will  ever  allow  you 
to  marry  Monsieur  de  Lauzun  publicly,  or  to  call 
him  Due  de  Montpensier,  but  he  will  make  him 
a  duke,  and  if  you  like  to  marry  him  will  appear 
not  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  and  will  scold  those  who 
mention  it.  Will  not  that  do  as  well  ?  "  Made- 
moiselle exclaimed  indignantly  ;  but  her  enemies 
were  too  strong  for  her.  She  had  signed  away  her 
property,  and  she  was  not  to  receive  the  stipulated 
price  for  it. 

The  next  step  in  the  very  shady  intrigue  con- 
cocted by  Louis  and  Madame  de  Montespan,  was 
to  coerce  Lauzun  into  giving  up  his  share — a  very 
considerable  one — of  the  plunder.  The  Ancien 
Regime  was,  as  has  already  been  said,  most  scrupu- 
*  '•  Montpensier  M^moires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  438. 
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lous  about  the  rights  of  property,  and  though 
Lauzun  might  have  been  starved  or  tortured  to 
death  in  Pignerol  at  the  royal  pleasure,  and  no  incon- 
venient questions  could  have  been  asked  ;  any  deed 
of  gift  signed  while  he  was  under  actual  restraint  was 
illegal,  because  of  the  suspicion  of  undue  influence. 

To  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  law,  Lauzun 
must  therefore  be  at  any  rate  nominally  a  free  agent 
before  he  could  renounce  the  Grande  Mademoiselle's 
bequest.  At  the  same  time  the  King  and  Louvois 
knew  Lauzun's  character  too  well  to  hope  that  he 
would  part  with  his  heritage,  if  once  he  were  really 
at  large. 

Therefore,  the  faithful  Barail  was  sent  with  a 
surgeon  to  Pignerol  on  the  pretext  that  Lauzun 
was  suffering  from  great  pain  in  his  arm,  while 
explicit  orders  were  dispatched  by  Louvois  to  Saint- 
Mars  to  the  effect  that  he  was  to  be  allowed  to 
have  as  many  tete-a-tetes  as  he  chose  with  the 
prisoner.  During  these  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  put  the  state  of  affairs  before  Lauzun,  and 
should  use  his  influence  to  induce  his  consent  to 
the  contemplated  spoliation.  Lauzun  cannot  have 
found  this  visit  from  his  friend  as  agreeable  as  the 
last,  for  he  was  no  doubt  furious  at  the  idea  of 
losing  the  property  he  counted  as  his  own. 

He  stuck,  however,  to  his  guns,  and  would  promise 
nothing  ;  so  the  next  step  in  the  scheme  was  to 
try  the  effect  of  feminine  influence,  and,  under  the 
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pretext  of  bad  health,  to  send  him  to  drink  the 
waters  at  Bourbon,  where  he  was  to  meet  Madame 
de  Montespan,  who  would  go  there  on  the  same 
pretence  with  a  delicate  child. 

The  Grande  Mademoiselle  wept  bitterly  when 
she  heard  of  this  fresh  development  of  the  affair, 
for  she  had  hoped  that  Lauzun  would  be  at  once 
released  and  allowed  to  go  where  he  chose,  and 
Madame  de  Montespan's  remark  when  she  listened 
to  her  complaints,  *'  I  promised  you  nothing," 
cannot  have  been  consoling.  However,  as  her  un- 
fortunate victim  says  bitterly  :  "  She  had  what  she 
wanted,  and  allowed  me  to  say  what  I  liked  without 
answering  anything."  ^ 

There  was  much  discussion  as  to  a  suitable  escort 
for  this  very  difficult  prisoner.  When  Mademoiselle 
heard,  through  Barail,  that  Louvois  had  chosen 
Saint-Mars  for  this  thankless  office,  she  objected, 
as  she  was  aware  of  the  dislike  Lauzun  had  for 
his  gaoler,  and  was  sure  that  he  would  quarrel  with 
him,  and  thus  involve  himself  in  further  difficulties. 

After  much  parleying,  it  was  at  last  settled  at 
Mademoiselle's  instigation  that  Maupertuis  with 
twelve  musketeers  should  conduct  Lauzun  to 
Bourbon;  and  on  April  22,  1681,  Barail  brought 
the  joyful  tidings  that  the  move  was  to  be  made  ; 
and  Lauzun  left  the  dreary  prison  where  he  had 
been  immured  for  nearly  ten  years. 

*  "  Montpensier  Memoires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  442. 
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Those  in  charge  of  the  fortress  must  have  felt  relief 
at  the  departure  of  this  most  troublesome  prisoner, 
for  Lauzun  was  on  bad  terms  with  Saint-Mars  and 
his  wife,  as  well  as  with  the  Marquis  d'Herleville. 

However,  much  bad  temper  and  want  of  reason 
may  be  excused  to  a  man  who  is  consigned  without 
trial  or  explanation  to  the  terrors  of  a  cruel  im- 
prisonment, and  it  seemed  as  though  matters  might 
at  last  go  smoothly  with  Lauzun. 

The  unfortunate  Fouquet  had  died  just  a  month 
earlier,  and  we  are  told  that  before  his  death  Lauzun 
had  seen  him,  and  had  become  reconciled  to  him. 

Madame  de  Nogent  was  sent  to  meet  Lauzun  at 
Lyons,  and  to  be  one  of  the  party  to  escort  him  to 
Bourbon  ;  and  Mademoiselle  begged  her  to  advise 
her  brother  not  to  mix  with  people  during  his  stay 
there,  and  to  announce  that  his  one  longing  was  to 
see  his  royal  master.  However,  after  Lauzun's 
enforced  solitude  he  cannot  be  blamed  if  he  felt  an 
intense  desire  for  society,  and  to  Mademoiselle's 
great  indignation  he  and  Madame  de  Nogent  spent 
much  of  their  time  at  Bourbon  at  the  house  of  a 
Madame  d'Humieres,  and  unfortunately,  after  that 
lady  left  the  place.  Mademoiselle  intercepted,  and 
did  not  scruple  to  read,  a  letter  from  Lauzun  to  her, 
in  which  he  said  that  he  kissed  a  book  she  had  given 
him  a  thousand  times  a  day,  and  that  as  he  could 
no  longer  see  her,  what  she  had  given  him  was  his 
sole  consolation. 
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After  his  ten  years'  imprisonment,  Lauzun  was  in 
many  respects  little  changed  from  what  he  had  been 
before  it  ;  but  Mademoiselle's  feeling  for  him  had 
altered  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees.  She  was 
already  disgusted  with  her  former  friend  Madame 
de  Nogent,  whom  she  had  several  times  suspected 
of  double-dealing  ;  and  it  was  only  Barail's  influence 
which  had  kept  her  firmly  attached  to  Lauzun,  in 
spite  of  the  abuse  lavished  on  him  by  her  friends 
and  acquaintances.  Now,  however,  the  fact  that  she 
had  made  an  awful  and  irrevocable  mistake,  and 
had  ruined  her  life  for  the  sake  of  a  man  who  cared 
nothing  for  her,  must  have  been  begun  to  dawn 
slowly  on  the  unfortunate  woman,  till  a  great  gulf 
yawned  between  her  and  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  state  of  affairs  at  Bourbon  did  not 
please  the  King.  He  had  sent  special  orders  to 
Maupertuis  that  Lauzun  was  to  be  allowed  to  talk 
privately  to  Madame  de  Montespan  whenever  she 
might  wish  it  ^  ;  but  the  prisoner  was  obdurate  and 
refused,  in  spite  of  all  her  wiles,  to  give  up  the 
property  settled  on  him  by  the  Grande  Mademoiselle. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  in  very  good  spirits,  and  talked 
continually  of  returning  to  his  post  as  Captain  of  the 
Guard.  It  was  therefore  a  terrible  blow  to  him 
when  in  July  the  Due  de  Luxembourg  again  took 
up  the  duties  in  which  he  had  hoped  to  be  reinstated, 

^  Louvois   to  Maupertuis,   Fontainebleau,   September    9,    168 1 ; 
"  Ministere  de  la  Guerre." 
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and  the  Grande  Mademoiselle  exclaimed  loudly  ; 
while  Colbert  remarked  drily  that  no  one  had  ever 
imagined  that  Lauzun  would  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  returning  to  his  post. 

Worse  was  to  follow  ;  for,  as  a  punishment  for 
obduracy,  Lauzun  was  consigned  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer  to  the  citadel  of  Chalons-sur-Saone,  which 
Mademoiselle  chose  as  the  most  suitable  among  the 
places  submitted  to  her  for  approval. 

In  the  autumn,  Mademoiselle  de  Tours,  the  fifth 
of  Louis  XIV.'s  and  Madame  de  Montespan's 
children,  became  dangerously  ill  at  Bourbon,  where 
she  had  been  left  by  her  mother  to  drink  the 
waters  ;  and  Madame  de  Montespan  travelled  post- 
haste from  Fontainebleau,  with  M.  Fagon,  the 
Court  physician,  in  her  carriage.  She  was  not  too 
much  afflicted,  however,  to  attend  to  business  ;  for 
when  she  arrived  at  Bourbon  Lauzun  was  at  once 
summoned  to  meet  her,  their  conferences  recom- 
menced, and  she  at  last  obtained  from  him  the 
renunciation  of  his  inheritance. 

The  child  died  on  September  15,  1681,  and 
Madame  de  Montespan  returned  to  Fontainebleau, 
where  she  talked  much  of  Lauzun's  good  qualities, 
and  assured  the  Grande  Mademoiselle  that  the 
King  would  be  deeply  grateful  for  all  the  care  he 
had  taken  of  her  and  her  daughter. 

However,  in  October  1681,  Lauzun  received  the 
following   letter,    which  showed    him  that   he,    like 
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Mademoiselle,    had   been    completely  deceived  and 
worsted  in  the  unequal  contest  : 

Madame  de  Montespan  to  Lauzun 

"  Nevers,  two  o'clock  {October  1681). 

"  I  have  here  received  the  King's  answer,  in  which 
he  tells  me  that  he  cannot  grant  what  I  have  asked, 
and  that  all  that  he  can  do  at  present  is  to  put  you 
into  whichever  you  prefer  of  the  four  towns,  Nevers, 
Amboise,  Tours,  or  Bourges,  with  a  document 
signed  by  you  to  the  effect  that  you  will  not  leave 
it.  He  has  even  sent  me  the  orders  to  give  to 
Monsieur  de  Maupertuis,  but  I  am  keeping  them 
back  while  I  wait  for  your  answer.  I  cannot  help 
begging  you  not  to  allow  yourself  to  become  de- 
pressed ;  the  King  is  just  and  good,  so  that  one 
must  always  hope.  Let  me  know  what  you  wish 
me  to  answer,  and  how  the  matter  appears  to  you, 
so  that  I  do  not  lose  a  moment  in  showing  you  the 
anxiety  I  have  to  serve  you.  Let  me  know  also 
what  I  shall  say  to  Mademoiselle."  ^ 

About    the    same    time,   Louis    wrote    Colbert    a 
letter  which  contained  the  following  paragraph  : 

Louis  XIV.  to   Colbert 

"  At  Vitry,  October  5,  168 1. 
"  Madame  de  Montespan  sent  me  before  I  joined 
the  army  a  letter  from  my  big  cousin,  in  which  she 
1  Clement,  "Madame  de  Montespan,"  p.  262. 
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asks  me  for  things  which  I  cannot  grant  ;  she  also 
begs  me  to  answer  her.  I  will  do  this  vaguely,  and 
trust  to  you  to  let  her  know  my  intentions.  I  send 
you  her  letter,  that  you  may  realise  what  she  re- 
quires, and  can  explain  what  you  are  to  say  from  me 
more  exactly.  You  will  go  to  see  her,  and  after 
having  given  her  the  letter  which  I  send  you,  you 
will  explain  to  her  in  polite  terms  that  I  always 
receive  the  marks  of  her  friendship  and  confidence 
with  pleasure,  and  that  I  am  very  sorry  when  I 
cannot  do  what  she  desires  ;  that  I  think  I  have 
sufficiently  shown  the  kindness  I  feel  for  Lauzun  in 
what  I  have  just  granted  him  ;  that  his  new  request 
has  surprised  me,  that  some  change  may  in  time 
be  expected,  but  that  at  present  I  cannot  do  more 
than  I  have  done.  You  will  add  to  this  all  the  polite- 
nesses and  compliments  which  you  think  suitable." 

Later  on  in  the  letter  Louis  says  :  "  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  as  to  the  public  declaration  of  the 
donation,  I  think  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  and 
that  my  intention  is  that  you  shall  do  all  that  is 
necessary  to  bring  this  about.  I  am  sending  you 
a  copy  of  the  letter  I  have  written  to  my  cousin."  ^ 

"  The  public  declaration  of  the  donation  " — that 
was  in  the  King's  opinion  the  principal  thing. 
Madame  de  Montespan  was  pressing  Mademoiselle 
firmly  on   the   same   point,   but    Mademoiselle  still 

'  Clement,  "  Madame  de  Montespan,"  p.  261. 


From  an  engraving  by  De  L  Armessin. 
JEAN-BAPTISTE   COLBERT. 
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stipulated  that  Lauzun  should  be  set  at  liberty 
before  the  news  of  her  bequest  became  public 
property,  and  her  action  unalterable.  As  a  slight 
concession,  she  was  allowed  to  settle  the  duchy  of 
Saint-Fargeau  and  an  income  of  forty  thousand 
livres  on  him.-^ 

Lauzun  was,  however,  not  satisfied,  and  while 
his  unfortunate  wife  worked  hard  to  obtain  his 
release,  the  perfidious  Madame  de  Montespan  robbed 
him  herself,  at  the  same  time  doing  her  best  to 
obtain  his  good  graces,  by  joining  in  the  cry 
that  the  Grande  Mademoiselle  ought  to  hand 
over  to  him  more  of  her  property,  and  should 
lower  her  pride,  and  inform  the  world  of  what  she 
had  done.  She  says  in  a  letter  to  him  :  "  Your  interests 
are  more  important  to  me  than  my  own.  Made- 
moiselle has  written  begging  me  to  remember  you. 
I  am  sure  that  she  is  doing  her  best  ;  but  those  who 
have  wider  minds  than  hers  and  understand  better 
the  end  of  everything,  are  inexcusable  for  guiding 
her  so  badly.  ...  I  have  answered  that  she  must 
tell  others  what  she  has  told  me,  that  Monsieur 
Colbert  is  in  Paris  ;  and  has  given  her  the  King's 
answers.  .  .  .  She  enters  into  long  explanations 
because  I  consider  that  she  has  given  you  very 
little.   .  .  ."2 

'  About  ;^8,ooo, 

^  Letter,  October  20,  1681.  Note,  p.  262,  Clement,  "Madame  de 
Montespan." 
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Poor  Mademoiselle  !  She  was  being  despoiled 
on  all  sides,  and  her  life  was  indeed  harassed.  The 
King  at  last  decided  her  in  acquiescence  to  his 
demands  by  writing  her  a  letter  which  was  so  earnest, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  tenderly  affectionate,  that 
the  unfortunate  woman  had  no  strength  to  resist 
him,  and  allowed  the  matter  to  be  proclaimed 
publicly  in  the  papers.  Thus,  by  a  transaction 
which — to  put  the  matter  mildly — was  far  from 
creditable,  Louis  provided  handsomely  for  his 
favourite  son. 

Mademoiselle  went  to  Villers-Cotterets  to  meet 
the  King,  and  basked  for  a  time  in  the  unwonted 
glow  of  Court  favour.  The  Sun-God  smiled  on 
her — receiving  her  "  a  merveille,"  and  promising 
that  in  the  future  his  only  thought  would  be 
to  make  her  life  pleasant.  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  told  her  that  hitherto  she  had  loved 
no  one  better  than  the  Due  du  Maine,  but  that 
in  the  future  Mademoiselle  would  take  the  first 
place  in  her  heart,  and  that  her  one  object  in  life 
would  be  to  serve  her  ;  while  even  Monsieur,  who 
apparently  had  had  hopes  of  her  inheritance,  and 
to  whom  the  news  was  therefore  broken  by  the 
King  in  private,  was  extremely  polite ;  and  said 
that  he  had  always  loved  her  with  a  disinterested 
love. 

Meanwhile,  in  his  involuntary  retreat  at  Amboise, 
which  was  the  place  he  had  chosen  out  of  the  four 
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offered  him,  Lauzun  was  horribly  bored.  He 
realised  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  was  in  an 
execrable  temper,  complaining  that  the  air  of  the 
place  was  killing  him,  and  that  if  God  did  not 
come  to  his  help,  he  would  be  in  greater  despair 
there  than  at  Pignerol.  He  was  given  permission  to 
hunt  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  his  request  to  be 
allowed  to  serve  in  the  army  commanded  by  the 
King  was  refused  '^  ;  and  he  was  reduced  to  finding  his 
amusement  in  flirtations  with  various  ladies  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  was  not  a  satisfactory  occupa- 
tion, as  it  naturally  made  the  Grande  Mademoiselle 
extremely  jealous. 

At  last  the  King  consented  to  see  him  once,  and 
after  that  interview  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  go 
anywhere  he  chose  ;  the  Court  being  the  one 
forbidden  place.  Barail  was  sent  to  inform  him 
of  the  royal  permission,  and  Mademoiselle  wrote 
to  beg  him  to  see  no  one  but  the  King,  and  to 
retire  at  once  after  the  audience  to  Saint-Fargeau, 
or  to  Lauzun,  and  to  remain  there  till  he  was  again 
received  into  royal  favour.  To  this  diplomatic 
course  Lauzun  demurred,  remarking  with  some 
justice  that  having  at  last  escaped  from  prison, 
he  had  no  intention  of  at  once  burying  himself  in 
the  country. 

He  must  have  looked  forward  to  his  Interview 
with   his  royal  master  with  intense  excitement,  and 

^  Louvois  to  Lauzun,  April  27,  1684,  "  Minist^re  de  la  Guerre." 
VOL.    II  9 
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no  doubt,  such  was  the  nature  of  the  man,  with 
a  happy  confidence  in  his  power  to  regain  his  former 
ascendancy.  However,  it  was  in  vain  that  he  threw 
himself  on  the  ground  ten  times  before  the  Sun-God  ; 
in  vain  that  he  exhausted  all  the  wiles  which  had 
formerly  been  successful  in  convincing  the  King 
of  his  intense  devotion.  Louis  was  absolutely  un- 
moved, remarking  coldly  that  imprisonment  had  not 
changed  his  former  favourite.  It  must  therefore 
have  been  in  a  bitter  mood  that  Lauzun  went  to 
his  interview  with  the  faithful  wife,  who  had  worked 
so  steadily  for  him  during  his  imprisonment. 

The  Grande  Mademoiselle  was  now  over  fifty, 
and  though  she  had  been  handsome  in  her  youth, 
she  had  early  lost  all  traces  of  beauty.  Her  com- 
plexion, always  a  little  inclined  to  be  florid,  had 
assumed  a  hue  of  brick-dust  red,  and  the  want  ot 
grace  which  in  her  youth  had  caused  her  to  be 
likened  to  a  trooper  in  petticoats,  had  been  accentuated 
by  increasing  years.  She  was  now  an  elderly,  raw- 
boned  woman,  despotic  in  manner,  and  inclined  to 
dress  too  youthfully  for  her  age.  Lauzun  was 
fond  of  young  and  pretty  women  ;  and  looking 
at  the  unattractive  lady  before  him,  he  felt,  instead 
of  gratitude,  bitter  dislike  for  the  person  whose 
infatuation  for  him  had  been  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 

The  meeting  was  trying  to  both,  for  it  must 
have  been  a  shock  for  Mademoiselle  to  see — instead 
of  the   dapper  little    man  for  whom  she   had  wept 
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and  longed  during  so  many  years — a  shabby  in- 
dividual in  a  very  short,  old-fashioned,  torn  jerkin, 
and  an  ugly  wig.  Lauzun  no  doubt  wished  by 
his  poverty-stricken  appearance  to  accentuate — as 
Vardes  had  done  on  a  similar  occasion — the  misery 
suffered  by  those  exiled  from  the  pjesence  of  His 
Gracious  Majesty  ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
troubled  to  calculate  the  eifect  his  bizarre  appearance 
would  have  on  the  woman  who  had  cherished  his 
image  during  the  long  years  of  his  imprisonment. 
Probably,  however,  the  little  god  Cupid,  scared  by 
the  scandal  of  evil  tongues,  had  already  taken  flight 
from  the  Princess's  heart  ;  though  she  only  realised 
his  departure  at  the  moment  of  meeting  the  man 
for  whom  she  had  been  willing  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing. 

On  seeing  Mademoiselle,  Lauzun  threw  himself 
at  her  feet,  and  Madame  de  Montespan  took  the 
two  into  her  private  room,  saying  to  them  :  "  You 
will  be  glad  to  talk  together."  ^  Mademoiselle, 
however,  was  seized  with  shyness,  and  with  a  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  man  for  whom  she 
had  suffered  so  much — perhaps,  too,  with  blank 
bewilderment  at  the  discovery  that  the  hero  had 
lost  his  halo — so,  dreading  a  private  talk,  she  followed 
Madame  de  Montespan  out  of  the  room. 

Lauzun  made  the  round  of  the  Court,  and  people 
complimented  the  Princess  on  his  distinguished  air 

'  "  Montpensier  Memoires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  457. 
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and  agreeable  manners  ;  but,  still  puzzled  and 
doubtful  as  to  her  own  feelings,  she  told  every  one 
that  his  life  in  prison  had  changed  him  very  much, 
and  that  he  was  still  so  confused  by  his  sudden 
emergence  into  Court,  life  that  no  one  must  pay 
attention  to  any  wild  words  he  might  utter  ; 
politely  adding  that  he  seemed  charmed  by  the  way 
in  which  he  was  greeted  by  all  the  world. 

She  was  extremely  astonished  because  one  of  his 
first  visits  was  to  Louvois,  with  whom  he  spent 
an  hour  and  a  half;  but  when  she  commented  on 
the  fact  to  Madame  de  Montespan,  that  lady 
answered  lightly,  yet  with  a  bitterness  underlying 
the  remark,  born  of  the  events  of  her  own  life- 
drama  :  "  What  1  Can  you  still  be  astonished  ? 
In  these  days  one  must  be  astonished  at  nothing  !  "  ^ 

One  duty  Lauzun  omitted  ;  and  the  omission 
showed  that  he  had  been  absent  from  Court  ten 
years — he  did  not  visit  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
Probably  he  had  never  forgiven  the  part  she  had 
taken  in  breaking  off  his  marriage,  and  possibly 
he  considered  her  too  unimportant  for  it  to  be 
worth  while  for  him  to  overcome  his  resentment. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  not  insensible  to  this 
slight,  and  remarked  with  asperity  that  Louvois  was 
no  doubt  more  useful  than  she,  while  Mademoiselle 
complained  to  Madame  de  Montespan — on  whom  she 
leaned  much  at  this  bewildering  juncture — -of  Lauzun's 

'  "  Montpensier  Memoires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  459. 
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foolishness.  Madame  de  Montespan  was  a  woman 
who  knew  her  world,  and  she  told  Mademoiselle 
with  much  wisdom  that  it  would  be  wiser  for  her 
not  to  worry  herself  about  the  matter,  for  she  feared 
that  Lauzun  would  not  always  follow  her  advice. 

Neither  Lauzun  nor  the  Grande  Mademoiselle 
was  experiencing  the  happiness  they  had  hoped  for 
on  his  return  to  liberty. 
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CHAPTER    XX 

Lauzun's  impracticability — Disagreements  between  him  and  Made- 
moiselle— Their  life  at  Eu — Final  rupture  between  Mademoiselle 
and  Lauzun — She  forbids  him  to  appear  again  before  her — 
Her  sad  fate — Lauzun's  apparently  hopeless  decadence — He 
goes  to  the  war — Disturbances  in  England — Monmouth's 
Rebellion — Lauzun  goes  to  England — His  power  of  influencing 
James — Mary  of  Modena — He  returns  to  France — The  Grande 
Mademoiselle  still  refuses  to  see  him. 

THE  next  few  years  passed  miserably  for  Lauzun. 
Release  with  exile  from  Court  was  hardly  worth 
having,  and  he  was  wretchedly  restless ;  heart-broken 
at  his  exclusion  from  Louis's  favour  and  confidence, 
discontented  with  the  Grande  Mademoiselle — es- 
pecially when  she  wore  too  juvenile  a  coiffure — 
and  furious  at  the  loss  of  his  position  as  Captain 
of  the  Guard.  This  loss  he  unreasonably  ascribed 
to  Mademoiselle's  agency,  as  he  suddenly  started 
the  idea  that  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  making 
a  treaty,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  keep  his 
post,  when  she  tactlessly  managed  to  obtain  his 
release.  Instead  of  living  quietly  during  his  ab- 
sence from  Court,  as  prudence  would  have  dictated, 
he  enraged  her  by  flirting  with  different  ladies — 
Mademoiselle    Fouquet    among    the    number — de- 
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ceived  her  continually,  and  abused  her  for  not 
giving  him  sufficient  money.  He  also  tried  to 
act  publicly  as  her  husband,  saying  that  he  ought 
to  have  the  control  of  all  her  expenditure,  so  that 
she  should  be  obliged  to  ask  him  for  money  as 
Monsieur  did  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine. 

"  But  what  would  the  King  say  !  "  cried  the  be- 
wildered Mademoiselle  ;  "  he  would  certainly  exile 
you,  and  would  appoint  some  one  to  take  charge 
of  my  affairs  !  "  Lauzun  then  made  her  men  of 
business  furious,  by  asking  in  a  dictatorial  manner 
what  had  become  of  the  money  she  had  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  a  necklace  of  pearls  she  had 
formerly  possessed,  and  by  complaining  of  the 
large  sums  she  had  spent  over  Choisy,  the  planning 
of  which  had  been  her  only  pleasure  during  the 
last  days  of  his  imprisonment.  As  the  Grande 
Mademoiselle  remarked,  his  manners  before  his  im- 
prisonment had  been  so  mysterious,  and  he  had  so 
often  hidden  himself  from  the  world,  that  he  had 
managed  to  conceal  his  days  of  bad  temper  from 
every  one  ;  but  prison  life — instead  of  correcting 
him — had  caused  him  to  lose  all  self-control  ;  and 
she  must  have  shuddered  as  she  realised  the  wreck 
she  had  made  of  her  Hfe. 

The  only  excuse  to  be  found  for  him  is  the 
fact  that  solitary  imprisonment  for  ten  years  seems 
to  have  developed  his  eccentricity  almost  into  mad- 
ness, and  that  he  was  a  disappointed  and  disillusioned 
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mail.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  that  one  at  least  of 
the  portraits  of  him,  has  the  distressed  expression — 
as  from  some  internal  tension — which  is  often  in- 
dicative of  a  disordered  brain.  Victim  of  the 
great  Juggernaut  car  of  despotism,  he  had  only 
emerged  from  its  pressure  warped  and  crippled, 
with  a  savage  desire  to  maim  his  enemies.  Never- 
theless, his  lot  compared  favourably  with  that  of 
most  disgraced  favourites  as  far  as  pecuniary  matters 
were  concerned,  for  he  was  given  280,000  francs 
out  of  the  bureau  for  secret  expenses,  while  the 
arrears  for  eleven  years  of  his  pension  of  6,000 
francs  were  paid  to  him.  This  was  apparently  an 
unusual  favour,  and  Mademoiselle  ascribes  it  to 
her  influence  and  good  offices. 

With  the  heritage  from  the  Due  de  la  Force, 
which  had  been  skilfully  managed  by  Madame  de 
Nogent,  and  the  40,000  francs  income  allowed 
him  by  Mademoiselle,  he  was  therefore  a  rich  man, 
and  he  supplemented  his  income  by  playing  cards 
for  high  stakes.  Monsieur  and  Monseigneur  were 
always  delighted  to  see  him,  and  he  wiled  away 
the  time  as  best  he  could  in  Paris — Versailles 
being  a  forbidden  place.  The  life  was,  however, 
as  Saint-Simon  says,  "  insupportable  to  him  "  ^  ;  and 
his  ambition  and  anxiety  to  be  again  admitted  to 
the  King's  confidence  gave  him   no  repose. 

He  quarrelled  incessantly  with  Mademoiselle,  who 

'  "  Ecrits  inedits,"  vol.  vii.  p.  322 
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was  jealous — and  no  doubt  with  very  good  cause  ; 
he  had  lost  all  his  friends  ;  he  continued  to  irritate 
the  King  by  his  bad  conduct  ;  and  his  disgust 
with  the  state  of  affairs  was  so  intense  that  he 
several  times  thought  of  going  to  fight  in  Hungary, 
or  of  endeavouring  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Venetian  army.  He  made  the  Grande  Made- 
moiselle furious  by  trying,  through  the  Duchess  of 
Savoy,  who — as  Mademoiselle  de  Nemours — had 
been,  like  her  sister  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  in  love 
with  him,  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  French 
army  in  Italy.  However,  Madame  de  Montespan 
told  him  that  the  King  would  grant  him  nothing 
except  through  Mademoiselle,  so  he  held  that  un- 
fortunate woman  responsible  for  each  of  his  failures 
to  advance  himself.  She  was  working  to  obtain  his 
recall  to  Court  and  a  dukedom,  and  she  answered 
with  some  justice  :  "  I  have  done  or  tried  to  do 
more  for  you  than  anybody  will  ever  be  able  to 
do.  If  you  have  spoilt  everything  by  your  own 
bad  conduct,  take  the  responsibility  on  yourself, 
and  I  will  very  willingly  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  your  affiiirs."  ^ 

A  close  alliance  existed  between  Lauzun  and 
Madame  de  Montespan,  over  whom  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  exercised  the  strange  fascination 
which  was  his  peculiar  attribute.  She  had  deceived 
him    and    been    intensely   jealous    of   him,    and    he 

1  "  Montpensier  Memoires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  479. 
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had  gone  through  violent  scenes  with  her,  and 
had  abused  her  violently.  Yet,  some  bond 
between  the  two  caused  them  always  to  come 
together  again,  after  events  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  render  them  irreconcilable  enemies  ; 
and  that  bond — largely  no  doubt  self-interest,  but 
mingled  with  a  strong  personal  attraction,  which 
made  the  man  at  any  rate  forgive  everything — was 
at  work  at  present.  The  two  apparently  had  a 
scheme  on  hand  by  which  the  unfortunate  Made- 
moiselle was  to  receive  a  pension,  while  nearly 
all  of  what  was  now  left  of  her  inheritance  was 
to  be  handed  over  to  Madame  de  Montespan,  who 
was  in  the  future  to  be  known  as  Madame  de 
Montpensier,  and  was  to  pass  on  the  name  and 
property  to  her  second  son,  the  Comte  de  Toulouse. 
We  do  not  know  what  was  to  be  Lauzun's  share 
in  the  booty  ;  but  possibly  Madame  de  Montespan 
had  made  use  of  her  usual  promise  to  influence 
the  King  in  his  favour.  Perhaps  in  pursuance  of 
her  engagement,  Madame  de  Montespan  occasionally 
stood  up  for  Lauzun  against  the  Grande  Made- 
moiselle,  and  became  extremely  angry  with  her. 

It  was  a  proof,  however,  of  Madame  de  Monte- 
span's  extraordinary  power  of  fascination  as  well 
as  dissimulation,  that,  however  violent  she  was — 
and  between  her  and  Lauzun  the  Grande  Made- 
moiselle had  a  trying  time — the  latter,  though  high- 
tempered  and  not  over-amiable,  never  felt  as  much 
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bitterness  towards  her  as  towards  many  whose  sins 
had  been  infinitely  less  heinous. 

Meanwhile,  Lauzun  came  every  day  to  see  Made- 
moiselle when  she  was  at  Choisy,  and  if  he  did 
not  appear  because  other  more  agreeable  appoint- 
ments interfered,  and  he  pretended  to  be  ill,  kind 
friends  were  sure  to  tell  Mademoiselle  where  he 
had  really  been  ;  she  would  become  furiously  jealous, 
and  a  scene  of  mutual  recriminations  would  take 
place  next  day.  When  the  time  came  for  her  to 
go  to  Forges  and  to  Eu  to  take  her  usual  course 
of  waters,  she  went  one  day  to  dine  at  Choisy, 
having  the  Due  du  Maine  with  her,  and  Lauzun 
appeared  after  dinner  and  expressed  sorrow  that 
the  King  did  not  allow  him  to  accompany  her. 
Thereupon  Mademoiselle,  who  by  this  time 
believed  nothing  that  Lauzun  told  her,  wrote  to 
Madame  de  Montespan  to  ask  whether  this  statement 
were  true,  and  was  told  that  on  the  contrary  the 
Kin'g  wished  Lauzun  to  go  with  her  everywhere. 

The  fetters  were  pressing  tightly  on  Lauzun. 
In  a  moment  of  madness  he  had  united  his  lot 
with  that  of  a  woman  who  was  older  than  himself, 
and  for  whom  he  did  not  care  in  the  least.  Now 
that  he  had  again  emerged  into  the  world,  he  found 
her  elderly  and  unattractive,  and  was  expected  by 
the  royal  despot  to  pay  her  every  attention,  while 
being  deprived  of  all  the  material  advantages  which 
he  had  hoped  to  gain  by  the  marriage.    His  position 
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was  maddening.  He  had  been  tricked  on  every 
side  ;  and  yet  there  was  something  paternal  in 
the  despotism  of  Louis,  who  was  growing  elderly 
himself,  and  becoming  more  and  more  crystallised 
into  the  hidebound  figure  presented  to  us  by  Saint- 
Simon.  Lauzun  was  under  royal  observation.  He 
was  not  behaving  well  to  his  wife,  so  must  be 
chastised  for  his  faults  ;  and,  reflected  through  the 
diffuse  pages  of  the  Grande  Mademoiselle's  Memoirs, 
we  see,  in  spite  of  her  trouble,  a  mild  approval  of 
the  royal  attitude ;  or  at  least  a  tacit  admission 
that  the  King  was  only  doing  what  was  right  when 
he  punished  an  unworthy  subject. 

To  our  modern  sense,  however,  the  man  who 
broke  his  wife's  heart  and  indulged  his  own  passions 
without  restraint,  hardly  seems  the  right  person  to 
scourge  the  vices  of  others.  Lauzun  was  a  man  who, 
however  heinously  he  may  have  offended,  had  been 
unjustly  deprived  by  despotic  force,  eked  out — wher- 
ever it  was  limited — by  guile,  of  property  which  by 
rights  belonged  to  him  ;  and  who  was  now  placed  in 
a  miserable  and  almost  impossible  position.  The 
Ancien  Regime  played  strange  tricks  with  its  victims, 
interfering  with  iron  fingers  in  their  game  of  life, 
and  moving  the  pieces  so  that  all  chance  of  success 
was  taken  from  them.  We  are  told  by  Saint-Simon, 
Lauzun's  future  kinsman,  that  Lauzun  was  more 
miserable  during  these  five  or  six  years  of  semi- 
disgrace  than  he  had  been  during  the  dreary  time  in 
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prison.  At  Pignerol  he  had  at  least  hoped  that 
release  would  mean  a  return  to  Court  favour,  but 
now  his  star  seemed  to  have  set  for  ever  ;  and  to 
the  fierce  little  man  who  tingled  to  his  finger-tips 
with  active  life,  while  ambitious  schemes  chased 
themselves  one  after  another  through  his  quick 
brain,  obscurity  and  inaction  were  worse  than  death. 

He  stayed  in  Paris  on  various  pretexts  after 
his  wife  had  left,  amusing  himself,  and  pretending 
that  he  had  no  carriage  to  take  him  to  Eu.  In 
spite  of  his  riches  he  went  about  at  this  time  in 
a  hired  conveyance,  as  he  would  not  have  one 
made  till  he  could  assume  the  ducal  arms.  When 
he  did  come  to  Eu,  the  Grande  Mademoiselle  com- 
plains that  he  did  not  pay  her  sufficient  attention, 
as  he  would  ride  out  after  dinner,  and  often  not 
come  back  till  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

We  are  told,  however,  by  Anquetil,^  who  wrote 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that 
when  Lauzun  was  at  Eu  he  lived  with  Mademoiselle 
on  terms  of  great  familiarity  ;  and  when  Anquetil 
visited  the  Chateau  in  1744,  he  was  shown  the 
apartment  which  Lauzun  had  occupied,  which 
was  above  the  Princess's,  and  communicated  with 
her  alcove  by  a  secret  staircase.  The  ceiling  of 
it  was  decorated — Madame  Arvede  Barine  tells  us  ^ 
— with  a  flight  of  cupids — hardly  a  suitable  symbol 

'  "  Louis  XIV.,  sa  Cour  et  le  Regent,"  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 
"  "  Louis  XIV.  et  la  Grande  Mademoiselle,"  p.  373. 
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for  Lauzun  !  There  was  a  long  gallery  in  the 
Chateau  where  the  Princess  and  he  would  walk, 
and  talk,  and  sometimes  quarrel.  On  one  occasion, 
when  Mademoiselle  had  discovered  some  of  Lauzun's 
dissipations,  she  became  furious  ;  rushed  at  him, 
scratched  his  face,  and  chased  him  out  of  her 
presence.  The  Comtesse  de  Fiesque,  Mademoiselle's 
chief  lady-in-waiting,  who  for  a  long  time  figures 
in  her  Memoirs  as  her  hete  noire^  but  who  had 
now  apparently  been  received  again  into  favour, 
managed  to  reconcile  the  two  ;  and  Mademoiselle 
appeared  at  one  end  of  the  gallery  while  Lauzun 
knelt  at  the  other,  and  went  the  whole  length  of 
it  on  his  knees  till  he  arrived  at  her  feet.  After 
she  had  several  times  beaten  him,  we  are  told  that 
he  retaliated  in  the  same  manner,^  and  on  one 
occasion,  according  to  the  not  very  trustworthy 
La  Beaumelle,^  on  his  return  from  hunting  he  had 
the  insolence  to  order  her  to  take  off  his  boots. 

The  Grande  Mademoiselle  tells  us  nothing  of 
these  violent  scenes.  Her  account  of  the  final 
rupture  which  put  an  end  to  the  impossible  relations 
between  the  two,  and  closed  the  affair  which  would, 
she  had  once  hoped,  have  made  her  life's  happiness, 
is  as  follows.  Lauzun  had  written  asking  for  her 
good  offices  to  secure  some  post  which  would  enable 
him  to  follow  the  King   to  the  war.     Her  attitude 

'  "  M6moires  pour  servir  aux  Regnes,  etc,"  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 

-  "  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Maintenon, "  1789,  vol.  ii.  p.  204. 
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in  the  matter  is  rather  mysterious,  as  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  she  wished  him  to  go,  yet  was 
sure  that  Louis,  who  had  said  that  she  was  to  be 
the  only  channel  through  which  anything  was  to 
be  granted  to  Lauzun,  would  not  accede  to  her 
request,  or  whether  she  was  by  this  time  so  angry 
at  his  ingratitude  that  she  really  wished  to  punish 
him,  and  had  complained  of  him  to  the  King. 
Taking  her  character  into  account,  the  latter  is  the 
more  likely  supposition,  and  it  explains  Madame 
de  Montespan's  expressions  of  sympathy  for  Lauzun. 
At  any  rate  Mademoiselle  wrote  a  letter  to  Lauzun, 
which  she  showed  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  for, 
Madame  de  Montespan  failing  her,  she  turned  to 
that  astute  lady  for  advice.  In  it,  she  said  that 
she  had  surely  already  given  sufficient  proofs  of 
her  desire  for  his  advancement,  and  that  she  did 
not  know  whether  he  had  done  harm  to  himself 
by  his  own  conduct,  but  that  she  advised  him  to 
look  well  to  it  and  to  improve  in  the  future.  This 
was  certainly  a  covert  threat,  and  though  Madame 
de  Maintenon  approved  of  the  letter,  Madame  de 
Montespan,  who  was  at  this  time  championing 
Lauzun  with  much  energy,  was  not  equally  satisfied, 
and  said,  after  an  interview  with  the  King,  that  she 
was  extremely  sorry  for  the  culprit.  When  Louis 
on  April  22,  1684,  started  for  the  war,  Lauzun 
was  left  behind  in  Paris,  and  in  his  resentment  did 
not  come  to  see  Mademoiselle  for  several  days. 
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When  he  did  come,  Mademoiselle  received  him 
with  a  smiling  face,  and  made  the  most  irritating 
remark  possible  under  the  circumstances — a  remark 
which  certainly  leads  the  reader  to  think  that  the 
King's  refusal  to  Lauzun  of  the  post  of  aide-de- 
camp was  to  be  traced  directly  to  her  agency. 
"  You  had  better  retire  to  Lauzun  or  to  Saint- 
Fargeau,"  she  said,  "  for  as  you  have  not  gone 
with  the  King,  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  you  to 
remain  in  Paris,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  it 
to  be  thought  that  I  am  the  cause  of  your  staying." 
He  replied  :  "  I  am  going  away,  and  wish  you 
good-bye,  never  to  see  you  again  in  my  life."  She 
answered  :  "  Mine  would  have  been  very  happy 
if  I  had  never  seen  you,  but  better  late  than 
never."  "  You  have  ruined  my  fortune,"  he  said, 
with  some  truth,  "  you  have  cut  my  throat,  you 
are  the  cause  of  my  not  going  with  the  King  ;  you 
have  begged  him  not  to  allow  it."  "  That  is  false," 
repHed  the  Grande  Mademoiselle,  "  he  can  tell  you 
himself  about  it."  ^  Lauzun  became  very  angry, 
while  Mademoiselle  was,  she  tells  us,  absolutely 
cool,  though  her  coldness  was  evidently  that  of 
intense  and  perhaps  triumphant  displeasure.  She 
could  make  this  man,  who  had  caused  her  intense 
unhappiness,  unhappy  in  his  turn  ;  and  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  proud  woman  who  had  stooped 
her  head  only  to  be  treated  with   the   utmost   con- 

*  "  Montpensier  Memoires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  509. 
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tumely,  felt  for  a  moment,  through  all  her  un- 
happiness,  intense  joy  at  being  able  to  free  herself 
from  a  most  galling  yoke.  "  Good-bye,  then,"  she 
said,  and  withdrew  into  her  private  room. 

When,  after  some  time,  she  came  out,  he  was 
still  lingering  there,  apparently  feeling  misgivings 
about  the  bold  step  which  in  his  passion  he  had 
taken.  Court  favour  was  life  to  him,  and  what 
would  become  of  him  if  he  were  to  divide  himself 
for  ever  from  the  person  through  whose  agency 
alone  it  could  be  obtained  ?  The  Grande  Made- 
moiselle went  up  to  him.  "This  is  too  much," 
she  said  bitterly  ;  "  keep  to  your  resolution  ;  go  !  " 

Dangeau's  journal  of  May  4,  1684,  thus  notes 
the  fact  of  their  final  rupture,  which  evidently  made 
much  noise  in  the  world  :  "  We  hear  from  Paris 
that  Mademoiselle  has  forbidden  Monsieur  de 
Lauzun  to  present  himself  again  before  her." 

So  closed  what  Madame  Arvede  Barine  ^  calls  the 
most  famous  love-story  of  the  century  after  that  of 
Chimene  and  Rodrigue. 

The  love,  alas  !  was  only  on  one  side,  and  the 
proud,  brilliant  heiress  of  the  times  of  the  Fronde 
was — as  the  result  of  her  miserable  mistake — left  in 
her  old  age  impoverished,  embittered,  and  discredited. 
She  could  not  tear  herself  from  the  Court,  though 
she  was  but  little  amused  by  its  gaieties,  and  she 
threw    herself  for   solace    into  devotional  exercises, 

^  "  Louis  XIV.  et  la  Grande  Mademoiselle,"  p,  374. 
VOL.    II  10 
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through  whose  most  ardent  transports  she  never 
ceased  to  cherish  her  hatred  for  the  man  who  had 
mocked  at  her  affection,  deceived,  and  behttled  her. 
In  the  later  part  of  her  life  she  is  a  pathetic  figure, 
though  her  contemporaries  saw  her  principally  in 
a  slightly  comic  light.  Hardly  has  any  one  been 
born  with  an  apparently  more  brilliant  destiny,  but 
the  wicked  fairy  godmother  of  the  story  inter- 
posed, and  slipt  in  some  quality — pride,  want  of 
common  sense,  impulsiveness,  or  whatever  we  may 
call  it — which  made  havoc  of  her  life. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  courtiers  who  looked  on  with 
amusement  or  disgust,  it  seemed  as  though  Lauzun 
had  now  gone  under  for  ever,  and  indeed  his  life 
certainly  appeared  made  up  of  insignificant  trifles. 
He  played  cards  with  Monseigneur  and  with 
Monsieur,  both  of  whom  evidently  found  him  an 
agreeable  companion  ;  he  made  love  to  the  ladies 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  he  had  become  devout,  and 
made  retreats  to  the  convent  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Doctrine  Chretienne.  Without  discounting  over- 
much his  religious  feeling,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
since  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  been  the  ruling 
spirit  at  Court,  and  Louise  de  la  Valliere  had 
excited  general  admiration  at  the  Convent  of  the 
Carmehtes,  piety  had  become  the  fashion.  Never- 
theless, Lauzun  had  not  been  received  again  into 
favour,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  wise  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  writing  on  November   25,  1685,  to 
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her  scapegrace  brother  M.  d'Aubigne,  who  con- 
templated a  journey  to  the  Court,  said:  "Be  on 
your  guard  in  Paris  as  well  as  at  the  Court.  Do 
not  see  anything  of  Madame  de  Montespan  nor  of 
Monsieur  de  Lauzun  ;  people  will  say  that  you  are 
hunting  out  malcontents."  ^ 

However,  Lauzun  seemed,  like  the  phoenix,  to 
have  the  power  of  rising  on  his  own  ashes,  and 
he  was  now  to  start  on  what  Madame  de  Sevign^ 
calls  "  the  second  volume  "  of  his  life.  "  Monsieur 
de  Lauzun's  second  volume  is  very  beautiful,  and 
worthy  of  the  first,"  ^  she  cries  ;  and  though  we 
cannot  now  join  in  her  enthusiasm,  it  is  difl^cult 
not  to  admire  the  versatility  and  resource  of  the 
man  who,  though  to  all  appearances  broken  and 
ruined,  was  by  his  own  activity  to  rise  again  to 
something  like  eminence. 

For  the  present,  however,  as  he  took  his  way 
to  the  Palais-Royal  to  play  cards  for  high  stakes 
with  Monsieur  and  to  complain  of  the  way  in  which 
he  had  been  treated  by  the  Grande  Mademoiselle, 
no  opening  seemed  available  for  him  in  any  direction. 
Soon  after  his  rupture  with  Mademoiselle  he  was 
slightly  cheered  by  permission  to  follow  Louis  to  the 
army,  though  not  in  the  post  which  he  had  coveted  ; 
and  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Luxembourg, 
which    lasted    from     May    8    till   June    4.     Here, 

*  Maintenon,  "  Correspondance  generale,"  vol.  ii.  p.  429. 

*  Montmerque  edit.  Sevigne  Correspondence,  Letter,  January  6, 
1689. 
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according  to  Mademoiselle,  he  again  behaved  badly, 
as  he  sided  with  Vauban  in  some  dispute  against 
the  Marechal  de  Crequi,  who  had  always  been  his 
friend,  and  had  helped  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
when  he  had  hoped  to  marry  the  Grande  Made- 
moiselle publicly.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  nothing  that  Lauzun  did,  could  in  the  future 
possibly  be  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  woman  who 
considered  herself  to  have  been  injured  by  him  so 
deeply  that  forgiveness  was  impossible. 

His    next    move    was  in   the   right    direction,   as 
far    as    his    fortunes    were    concerned.     Charles    II. 
died   on   February    i6,    1685,  and    James   II.,   who 
had  been  exiled  from  England  during   part   of  his 
brother's    reign     because     of    his    public    adoption 
of    the    Roman    Catholic    religion,    succeeded    him 
without   the    popular    burst    of    indignation    which 
had  been    feared.      However,   on    June    11,    1685, 
just   seven  weeks    after    the    coronation,   the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  natural  son  to  the  late  King,  pro- 
claimed  his   legitimacy,  put  himself  forward  as  the 
leader    of  the    Protestant    party    in    England,    and 
landed  with  an  armed  force  at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire. 
The  rising    was    abortive,   Monmouth   being    taken 
prisoner  and  beheaded  in   July   of  the  same  year  ; 
but  at  the  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  consequences 
might   be   serious,   and   Lauzun,  keen  for    any  op- 
portunity   of    distinguishing    himself,    begged,    and 
obtained,  leave  to  go  over  to  England. 
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Here  was  a  fresh  field  for  the  energies  paralysed 
in  his  own  country  by  Mademoiselle's  views  of 
the  rightful  attitude  of  a  grateful  husband  of  lower 
birth  towards  the  royal  Princess  who  had  honoured 
him  by  an  alliance,  and  by  the  solid  wall  of 
Louis  XIV.'s  dislike  for  the  man  whom  he  had 
deceived  and  despoiled. 

Lauzun  had,  as  we  know,  served  as  a  young  man 
under  the  Duke  of  York  in  France,  and  when  he 
saw  again  that  long,  heavy,  dejected  countenance, 
with  the  drooping  eyelids,  and  the  mournful  air 
of  hopelessness  under  the  buffets  of  unrelenting 
fate  which  seems  peculiar  to  the  unfortunate  Stuart 
family,  his  spirits  must  have  risen.  Here  was  a 
monarch  whom  he  could  cajole,  manage,  and  eventually 
master ;  here,  too,  in  this  strange  country  of  rough 
and  turbulent  foreigners,  was  a  clear  stage  for  the 
diplomacy  for  which  he  had  no  opportunity  in  his 
own  land.  How  the  clever  little  man  must  have 
listened,  guessed,  surmised,  pieced  the  tangled 
thread  of  events  together  !  Though  much  was  no 
doubt  puzzling  in  this  disloyal,  heretic  nation,  of 
which  he  and  most  of  his  countrymen  knew  but 
little,  James's  stupidity  must  have  been  patent  to 
him,  and  the  only  difficult  question  that  of  turning 
it  to  the  best  account  for  France. 

As  Duke  of  York,  the  King  of  England  had  been 
thought  a  fine  soldier,  and,  indeed,  till  his  marriage 
with    Anne    Hyde    had    lessened    him    in    public 
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estimation,  Turenne  had  made  so  much  of  him 
that  his  talents  were  thought  superior  to  those  of 
his  brother.  He  was  very  conscientious,  candid, 
sincere,  and  a  good  and  true  friend.  He  was 
industrious  too  ;  and  was  so  anxious  to  understand 
the  significance  of  the  stirring  events  among  which 
his  evil  fortune  cast  him,  that  he  kept  a  careful 
journal,  and  noted  down  in  it  everything  which 
happened  from  day  to  day.  What  was  the  use, 
however,  of  industry,  conscientiousness,  and  good 
intentions,  when  there  was  only  a  small  one-idead 
brain  to  direct  those  valuable  qualities,  and  all  the 
King  learnt  from  the  varying  and  complicated  march 
of  events  was  the  fact  that  firmness  was  the  one 
and  absolute  necessity  for  governing  England  ^ 
Therefore,  he  failed  where  the  light  Charles  II., 
without  morals  or  scruples,  managed  to  steer  his  bark 
successfully  among  shoals  and  quicksands  to  the  end. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  thus  severely  summarised 
the  characters  of  the  two  brothers  :  "  The  King  " 
(Charles  II.)  "  could  see  things  if  he  would  ;  and  the 
Duke  "  (James  II.)  "  would  see  things  if  he  could."  ^ 
As  to  the  end,  Lauzun  was  James's  most  valued 
counsellor,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  advice  he 
gave  was  not  very  valuable  ;  for  James  possessed 
the  unfortunate  faculty  of  quarrelling  with  any  men 
of  real  sagacity  with  whom  he  might  be  brought 
into  contact. 

^  "  M6nioires  du  Comte  de  Gramont,"  p.  340. 
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On  the  other  hand,  though  Lauzun  knew  how 
to  manage  James,  it  is  judging  him  harshly  to  assume 
that  his  only  views  were  those  of  self-interest,  and 
that  he  used  the  King  of  England  merely  as  a 
stepping-stone  for  his  own  fortunes.  As  he  told 
Mademoiselle  at  the  time  of  the  zenith  of  his 
fortunes,  he  loved  to  serve,  as  other  people  loved 
to  command  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  king, 
even  dethroned  and  dispossessed,  exercised  a  great 
fascination  over  him.  A  strong  strain  of  knight- 
errantry  ran  through  his  character  ;  he  loved  adven- 
ture ;  and  his  respect  and  admiration  for  James's 
young  and  beautiful  second  wife,  Mary  of  Modena, 
no  doubt  did  not  make  the  possibility  of  intervening 
in  English  affairs,  and  in  taking  the  part  of  the 
true  faith  against  heresy,  less  attractive.  He  was 
probably  introduced  to  her  on  this  first  visit  to 
England,  and  thus  came  into  contact  with  the  first 
good  woman  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  intimate 
relations  ;  for  though  nothing  could  be  said  against 
the  moral  character  of  the  Grande  Mademoiselle, 
she  could  hardly  be  considered  an  exponent  of  the 
softer  feminine  virtues. 

Mary  of  Modena,  however,  seems  to  have  struck 
every  one  who  met  her  with  the  conviction  of  her 
goodness.  Although,  in  1685,  when  Lauzun  went 
over  to  England,  the  worst  of  her  troubles  had  not 
fallen  upon  her,  she  had  yet  known  many  sorrows. 
Her    health   was    delicate,    she  was    continually  ill, 
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child  after  child  born  to  her  died,  and  she  had 
discovered  that  her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  become 
passionately  attached,  was  unfaithful  to  her.  Hers 
was  a  fate  shared  by  nearly  every  queen  in  Europe  ; 
but  Mary  of  Modena  was  proud,  devout,  and 
possessed  strong  affections,  so  that  she  suffered 
extremely.  She  was  too  thin  and  pale,  and  her  face 
too  long  for  regular  beauty,  but  her  tall  elegant 
figure,  big  dark  eyes,  sweet  manners,  and  graceful 
dignified  carriage  made  her  a  most  queenly  Queen, 
and  every  one  who  saw  her  was  struck  with  her 
comeliness. 

She  evidently  awoke  Lauzun's  chivalry.  Beauty 
in  misfortune  has  always  made  a  strong  appeal  to 
men,  and  this  charming,  unhappy  Queen,  devoted 
to  her  stupid,  angular  husband,  religious,  high- 
principled,  and  gentle  in  her  misfortunes,  must 
have  been  a  refreshing  contrast  to  most  of  the 
ladies  of  the  French  Court.  Lauzun  did  not  do 
much  on  this  first  visit  to  England,  though  he 
apparently  fought  in  James's  forces  against  Mon- 
mouth, and,  owing  to  his  peculiar  personality,  which 
caused  all  his  doings  to  be  of  interest  to  his  contem- 
poraries, his  journey  to  England  made  a  considerable 
stir  at  the  French  Court,  and  some  people  blamed 
while  others  praised  him.  He  was  not  very  pleased 
himself  with  the  result  of  his  adventure,  perhaps 
because  the  rebellion  came  so  quickly  to  an  end 
that  there   was   little   opportunity   for   earning    dis- 
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tinction.  On  his  return,  he  sent  a  gentleman  with 
compliments  and  a  letter  to  Mademoiselle,  but  she 
refused  to  pay  any  attention  to  him,  or  to  receive 
the  curiosities  from  China  which  he  brought  back 
with  him,  and  sent  to  Choisy  for  her  acceptance. 
He  had  burnt  his  boats  behind  him  as  far  as  she 
was  concerned,  and  he  continued  for  the  next  few 
years  to  live  in  obscurity  ;  though  still.  Made- 
moiselle complains,  "  making  people  talk  about 
him,  and  often  by  things  which  annoyed  me."  ^ 
From  time  to  time  he  tried  to  induce  her  to  see 
him,  but  she  was  obdurate.  He  approached  her 
through  Monsieur,  once  his  bitter  enemy,  but,  now 
that  he  was  no  longer  dangerous,  his  boon  com- 
panion ;  and  she  answered  indignantly  that  Lauzun 
was  an  ingrat,  that  she  would  not  see  him,  and 
would  give  anything  in  the  world  never  to  have 
seen  him  !  ^  "I  know  his  object  ;  he  hopes  if  I 
were  to  see  him  that  I  should  ask  the  King  to 
allow  him  to  return  to  Court ;  but  I  will  never 
name  him  for  anything  ;  he  does  not  deserve  it." 
Monsieur  told  her  he  approved  of  this  answer, 
which,  indeed,  thoroughly  coincided  with  his  views. 
Lauzun  was  now  nearly  sixty,  an  age  at  which 
many  men  consider  their  active  life  to  be  over  ;  and 
it  seemed  likely  that  he  would  become  a  confirmed 
flaneur^  never  unnoticed  by  the  world,  but  looked  on 

'  "  Montpensier  Memoires,"  vol.  iv.  p.  536. 
2  "Dangeau's  Journal,"  December  11,  1687. 
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as  a  negligible  quantity ;  an  oddity,  a  man  who  "  has 
been,"  and  from  whom  nothing  more  is  expected. 

Affairs — except  to  the  acute  and  well-informed 
observer — seemed  for  the  present  quiet  in  England  ; 
and  apparently  there  was  no  likelihood  that  Lauzun 
would  ever  again  see  Queen  Mary-Beatrice.  But 
the  man  was  still  young  in  spite  of  his  age  ;  his 
active  brain  and  well-knit,  lithe  body  made  him  as 
fit  for  adventure  as  in  his  earlier  days  ;  and  he  was 
yet  to  surprise  the  world  with  his  doings. 


CHAPTER    XXI 

Lauzun  goes  again  to  England  as  emissary  from  Louis  XIV.  to 
James— Distracted  condition  of  affairs  there— William  lands  at 
Torbay — Question  of  flight  of  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales — 
Prince  of  Wales  removed  from  Portsmouth — Lauzun  en- 
trusted with  the  mission  of  conveying  the  Queen  and  Prince 
of  Wales  to  France — Flight — Arrival  at  Calais — Quarrels — 
Policy  of  Louis  XIV. — He  consents  to  receive  Lauzun — 
Mademoiselle's  indignation — Lauzun  tries  to  soften  her. 

IN  1688  the  disagreements  between  James  II. 
and  his  subjects  had  reached  an  acute  stage. 
He  had  irritated  them  in  every  possible  way  ;  had 
announced  his  intention  of  doing  away  with  the 
Test  Act ;  had  produced  a  Papal  Nuncio  publicly 
at  the  Court,  and  surrounded  himself  by  Jesuits  and 
Capucin  monks  ;  had  attacked  the  liberties  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  ;  and  had  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  his  folly  by  the  arrest  of  the  seven 
Bishops,  for  their  refusal  to  read  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence.  Their  acquittal  was  an  occasion  for 
an  outburst  of  feeling  which  effectually  proves  that 
the  public  enthusiasm  shown  occasionally  by  so- 
called  phlegmatic  Englishmen,  is  not  a  distinctively 
modern  phenomenon. 

In  retaliation  for  the  injuries  done  to  them,  and 
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in  a  state  of  such  bitter  indignation  that  they  were 
prepared  to  believe  anything  of  the  man  who 
betrayed  their  rights,  and  wished  to  put  them 
under  the  yoke  of  Rome,  James  II. 's  subjects 
insisted  that  the  son  born  to  Mary  of  Modena 
on  June  10,  was  not  her  own  but  a  supposititious 
child. 

Meanwhile,  the  Prince  of  Orange  watched  his 
father-in-law's  blunders  with  the  utmost  complacency, 
and  occupied  himself  in  the  equipment  of  a  fleet 
which  was  ostensibly  designed  to  help  the  Emperor,^ 
but  was  really  intended  to  sail  to  England  when 
the  right  moment  should  arrive.  In  vain  did  Louis 
— whose  power  the  Prince  of  Orange  ultimately 
intended  to  undermine,  and  against  whom  he  had 
arrayed  the  greater  part  of  Europe — offer  help 
to  his  shortsighted  ally  ;  James  could  not  be  per- 
suaded till  too  late  of  the  pressing  danger  of  the 
situation. 

On  October  21,  William  left  Helvoet-Sluys  ;  on 
November  5,  1688,  he  landed  at  Torbay  ;  and  the 
army  on  English  ground  at  once  began  to  desert  to 
him.  These  events  were  watched  with  the  keenest 
interest  in  France,  and  early  in  November  Lauzun 
obtained  permission  to  go  to  England — ostensibly 
as  a  volunteer — though  carrying  secretly  twenty 
thousand  pistoles  as  a  present  from  Louis  to  James. 

'  See  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  482.    "  Les  derniers  Stuarts  a  Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye." 
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On  this  occasion  Seignelay  wrote  thus  to  Barillon, 
French  Ambassador  to  England  : 

"  FoNTAiNEBLEAU,  October  17,  1688. 
"  Sir, — The  Comte  de  Lauzun  having  asked  the 
King  for  permission  to  go  to  England,  His  Majesty 
has  been  very  willing  to  grant  it,  and  I  am  happy 
to  inform  you  of  this,  so  that  you  may  consider 
him  and  treat  him  as  is  right  when  a  man  of  his 
quality  makes  a  journey  with  the  approval  of  his 
Majesty. 

"  I  am,  etc.i  " 

James  was  no  doubt  delighted  to  see  his  old 
friend  ;  and  Lauzun  went  at  once  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  at  Salisbury,  where,  to  the 
disgust  of  the  English,  he  assumed  a  great  pre- 
ponderance in  the  councils,  "  merely  because  he 
is  a  Frenchman,"  said  Hoffmann  in  a  dispatch  to 
his  master  the  Emperor  ;  "  for  he  has  never  done 
military  service  anywhere  except  in  a  fortress."  ^ 
The  ill-advised  James  could  have  done  nothing 
more  likely  finally  to  alienate  his  subjects,  than  to 
employ  one  of  the  hated  nation  in  his  councils. 
His  only  possible  excuse  would  have  been  that  he 
had  found  some  one  of  exceptionable  judgment 
and  ability  ;  but,  even  if  Lauzun  had  been  an 
Englishman,  and  so   had  not   aroused  the  jealousy 

*  Campana  di  Cavelli,  "  Les  derniers  Stuarts  ^  Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye,"  vol.  ii.  p.  289. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  356. 
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and  resentment  naturally  excited  when  a  foreigner 
was  admitted  to  the  Council  Chamber  of  an  English 
King,  he  would  not  have  been  a  judicious  choice 
as  an  adviser,  as  he  had  always  acted  in  a  subordinate 
position  in  the  army,  and  was  totally  unversed  in 
State  affairs,  as  distinguished  from  Court  intrigues. 
However,  to  French  satisfaction,  he  was  James's 
trusted  though  unofficial  adviser.  "  The  King  of 
England  is  betrayed  continually,  even  by  his  own 
officers  ;  he  has  now  no  one  but  Monsieur  de  Lauzun, 
and  he  never  leaves  him,"  says  Madame  de  Sevign6.^ 
Lauzun  was  at  this  time  basking  in  the  sun  of 
royal  approval  and  was  sending  reports  to  Louis 
of  all  that  was  passing  in  England,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  letter  to  him  from  Seignelay  : 

"Versailles,  Novemder  26,  i6S8. 
"  I  have  already  written  you  two  letters,  sir,  in 
answer  to  those  which  I  have  received  from  you, 
and  have  read  to  the  King  :  His  Majesty  will  be 
very  glad  to  be  informed  by  you  of  all  that  you 
learn  about  English  affairs  :  he  is  quite  sure  that 
you  will  serve  there  very  usefully,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  services  that  you  will  render  there  will 
be  as  agreeable  to  him  as  though  done  to  himself. 
To  finish,  sir,  count  always  on  my  attention  to  all  your 
interests,  and  on  the  affection  which  I  feel  for  you."  ^ 

•  Montmerqu^  edit.  Sevigne  Correspondence,  Letter,  December  20, 
1688. 

*  "  Les  derniers  Stuarts  a  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,"  vol.  ii.  p.  326. 
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Events  marched  quickly,  and  soon  Lauzun  was 
involved  in  an  affair  which  united  his  fortunes 
indissolubly  with  those  of  the  Stuart  family.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  England  had  declared  itself  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  James,  after  narrowly 
escaping  from  the  danger  of  being  delivered  by 
Lord  Churchill  into  the  hands  of  the  invader, 
retreated  to  London.  The  Court  was  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  consternation,  and  the  counsels  were 
various,  the  most  general  cry  being  that  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  in  danger,  and  must 
be  at  once  hurried  out  of  the  country  ;  though  a 
few  more  sagacious  and  less  timid  advisers  saw 
that  this  course  of  conduct  would  be  absolutely 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  James.  Hoffmann  writes 
on  the  subject  to  the  Emperor  :  "  And  if  the 
King,  following  general  advice,  takes  the  un- 
fortunate course  of  sending  the  Prince  of  Wales 
from  Portsmouth  to  France  (a  course  to  which 
that  country  will  urge  him,  in  order  to  obtain  by 
such  a  hostage  more  favourable  conditions  from 
England  in  spite  of  her  hostile  disposition  towards 
France),  it  may  be  that  the  English  will  declare 
him  a  supposititious  child — although  they  know 
the  contrary  perfectly  well — and  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  the  father  will  refuse  him  the  succession  ; 
the  King  will  be  wise  to  reflect  well  on  it  !  "  ^  The 
astute    Hoffmann    had    gauged    the    situation,    and 

*  "Les  demiers  Stuarts  a  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,"  vol.  ii.  p.  347. 
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had  realised  the  attitude  of  Louis  XIV.,  against 
whom  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  now  declared  war. 

James's  idea  was  the  same  as  that  of  his  ally  the 
King  of  France.  He  did  not  intend  to  leave 
England  himself,  his  flight  later  on  being  apparently 
caused  by  sudden  panic,  possibly  at  the  recollection 
of  the  fate  of  Charles  I.,  but  considered  that  the 
presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  France  would 
be  a  security  against  England  declaring  war  against 
that  country,  and  a  check  to  the  Protestant  and 
Orange  party  in  Europe.  To  a  devout  Catholic 
like  James,  anything  would  no  doubt  have  been 
preferable  to  seeing  his  son  taken  away  to  be 
educated  in  the  tenets  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
which  was  what  the  peers  threatened  to  do. 

Lauzun  was  on  the  side  of  those  who  considered 
the  danger  for  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales 
extreme  ;  and  he  strongly  counselled  flight,  thus 
doing  most  useful  work  for  the  King  of  France, 
whose  emissary  he  was,  and  at  the  same  time  acting 
no  doubt,  according  to  his  lights,  with  the  utmost 
loyalty  towards  James.  A  beautiful  young  Queen 
and  a  helpless  infant  appeared  to  be  in  imminent 
danger,  and  the  knight-errantry  of  Lauzun  made 
him  eager  to  save  them  even  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
enterprise  he  contemplated,  he  risked  being  torn 
limb  from  limb  by  the  infuriated  populace. 

The  infant  Prince  had  been  sent  to  Portsmouth, 
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where  some  faithful  Irish  troops  were  stationed  ; 
but  on  December  15  James  wrote  to  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, who  was  in  charge  of  the  fleet  outside 
Portsmouth  :  "  1  think  my  son  is  not  safe  as 
things  are  now  where  he  is,  and  therefore  think 
it  necessary  to  have  him  removed  from  thence  as 
soon  as  may  be  ;  I  have  written  to  Lady  Powis 
to  that  purpose  ;  if  the  way  be  open  by  land  he 
shall  come  that  way,  and  I  have  sent  troops  to  meet 
him,  and  ordered  Lord  Dover  (Governor  of  Ports- 
mouth) to  command  them,  and  come  up  with  him. 
If  the  Prince  of  Orange's  troops  get  between  this 
and  Portsmouth,  then  he  must  come  by  sea  and 
in  a  yacht,  and  you  must  send  what  number  of 
ships  you  judge  sufficient  to  see  him  as  far  as 
Margate,  after  which  he  may  come  over  the  flats, 
and  so  up  the  river  without  danger  ;  you  must 
be  sure  to  let  him  take  the  first  fair  wind,  for 
then  there  can  be  no  danger  of  Herbert  and  his 
Dutch  ships.  I  must  leave  the  care  of  ordering 
this  to  you.  This  bearer  will  tell  you  all  the 
news.    ^ 

However,  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  English  fleet  off  Portsmouth,  refused  to 
allow  the  child  to  go  by  sea,  declaring  that,  con- 
sidering himself  responsible  to  the  nation  for  his 
safe  keeping,  he  would  be  no  party  to  his  de- 
parture from  the  country.     This  declaration  caused 

*  Martin  Hale,  "  Mary  of  Modena,"  p.  216. 
VOL.    II  II 
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much  agitation  to  James  and  his  advisers,  as  it  had 
been  settled  that  the  Queen  should  meet  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Dover,  and  that  they  should 
make  the  crossing  together.  The  Queen's  flight 
was  to  have  taken  place  on  Tuesday,  and  all 
Monday  couriers  were  dispatched  backwards  and 
forwards  to  Portsmouth.  At  last  it  was  settled, 
at  the  Queen's  request,  that  instead  of  sending 
the  child  to  Dover  or  to  the  Dunes — the  course 
suggested  by  James,  but  one  which  would  have 
inevitably  awoke  suspicion — he  should  be  brought 
to  London,  with  the  ostensible  object  of  being 
near  his  parents. 

Meanwhile,  Lauzun — who  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  important  enterprise  of  conducting  the 
Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales  to  France — was 
working  with  the  utmost  activity.  He  had  dis- 
patched a  courier  to  ask  Louis  for  safe  harbour 
for  the  fugitives,  a  request  which  was — as  we  may 
suppose — willingly  granted.  Lauzun  had  announced 
publicly  that  he  intended  to  leave  England  next 
day,  and  had  arranged  for  two  yachts  to  be  anchored 
at  Gravesend,  one  for  his  own  use  and  one  for 
that  of  an  Italian  lady.  Francois  Riva,  who  has 
written  an  account  of  the  afFiiir,  ^  tells  us  that  on 
Sunday    evening    he   was    sent   for   by    James,  who 

*  The  account  of  the  flight  of  Mary  of  Modena  and  of  the  infant 
Prince  is  taken  from  documents  given  in  "Les  derniers  Stuarts 
a  Saint-Germain-en-Laye." 
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said  that  he  had  a  secret  to  impart  to  him, 
and  when  he  asked  whether  it  had  been  confided 
to  others  beside  himself,  the  only  person  named 
by  the  King  was  the  Comte  de  Lauzun,  with 
whom  Riva  gladly  shared  the  responsibility.  At 
eleven  o'clock  the  same  evenhig  he,  the  King,  and 
Lauzun,  met  to  arrange  the  affair,  and  it  was 
settled  that  the  fugitives  should  leave  Whitehall 
by  the  private  garden,  and  that  a  carriage  should 
be  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  garden  to  convey 
them  to  Horseferry,  where  they  were  to  take  boat, 
and  row  across  the  Thames  to  Lambeth. 

Anxious  were  the  consultations,  and  careful  the 
arrangements  ;  for  the  slightest  hitch  might  cause 
discovery — and  discovery  in  the  excited  state  of 
the  populace  would  in  all  probability  mean  death 
to  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales,  and  would 
certainly  entail  massacre  of  the  French  and  Italian 
papists  who  were  traitorously  conveying  them  out 
of  the  country. 

Lauzun  was,  however,  well  versed  in  intrigue, 
and  even  his  brother-in-law — who  disliked  him — 
allows  that  he  was  extremely  courageous,  and  as 
cool  on  the  battle-field  as  if  he  were  in  his  own 
room.  Therefore,  he  was  admirably  fitted  for  an 
affair  of  this  sort,  where  skill,  bravery,  and  a 
chivalrous  contempt  for  his  own  safety  were  the 
principal  requirements.  "  It  would  have  been 
difficult,"   says  an   anonymous  writer    when  giving 
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an  account  of  the  affair,  "  to  find  a  man  more  in- 
telligent, active,  and  faithful  than  Monsieur  de 
Lauzun." 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  escorted  to  London 
by  several  regiments,  and  arrived  at  Whitehall  at 
three  o'clock  at  night  on  Saturday. 

It  had  been  settled  that  the  fugitives  should 
sail  from  Dover,  but  Lauzun,  who  was  working 
indefatigably,  and  had  his  agents  everywhere, 
heard,  before  the  news  had  reached  the  slow-moving 
King,  that  Dover  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 
It  therefore  became  necessary  to  alter  all  the 
arrangements  only  the  day  before  the  enterprise  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  a  striking  example  of  Lauzun's 
skill  and  diligence  that — even  with  such  a  short 
notice — not  a  hitch  occurred  in  the  proceedings. 

To  deceive  the  Court,  the  King  and  Queen 
went  to  bed  as  usual.  On  Sunday  night,  about 
an  hour  after  midnight,  Lauzun  and  Riva,  attired 
as  sailors,  went  to  the  King's  room,  taking  with 
them  a  dress  for  the  Queen  such  as  was  worn  by 
women  of  the  lower  classes.  They  waited  with 
the  King  while  she  was  attiring  herself,  and  were 
entrusted  with  some  precious  stones  belonging  to 
her.  She  was  in  Lauzun's  special  charge,  Riva 
apparently  being  the  particular  guardian  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  the  Queen  was  induced  to  leave  her  husband  ; 
she  clung  to  him  and  begged  that  they  might  be 
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allowed  to  die  together  ;  but  once  persuaded  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  ensuring  the  safety  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  she  controlled  herself,  and  pre- 
pared to  play  the  part  forced  on  her  in  a  dignified 
and  self-controlled  manner. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  December  19, 
1688,  Lauzun,  Riva,  and  the  Queen  went  down 
a  secret  staircase  to  a  room  below,  where  they 
found  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  his  two  nurses. 

Fortunately,  the  baby  was  asleep,  and  they  stole 
down  to  the  great  gallery  and  thence  to  the  garden, 
at  the  door  of  which  they  found  a  carriage  which 
had  been  ordered  in  Lauzun's  name.  It  was  a 
cold,  dark  night,  and  the  rain  was  coming  down 
in  torrents.  Three  sentinels  were  on  guard,  but 
when  they  called  *'Who  goes  there.'' "  were  answered 
by  the  words  "  A  friend,"  and  saw  that  one  of  the 
party  possessed  a  key  to  the  door,  they  did  not 
attempt  to  stop  the  fugitives.  Riva  mounted  the 
box  beside  the  coachman,  the  others  got  inside ; 
M,  de  Saint- Victor  and  a  man  named  Leyburn 
rode  behind  the  coach,  and,  after  having  driven 
safely  through  Westminster,  the  party  arrived  at 
Horseferry,  where  a  boat  was  waiting  for  them 
which  contained  bread,  wine,  and  roast  meat,  as 
though  fitted  for  a  shooting  expedition.  They  got 
into  the  boat,  and,  though  it  was  very  small  and 
they  had  to  sit  close  together,  the  darkness  was  so 
intense  that  they  could  not  see  each  other's  faces  ; 
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there  was  a  strong  wind  against  them,  so  that  they 
made  but  little  progress,  and  the  sleet  descended 
with  stinging  force.  Lauzun  was  no  doubt  as  cool 
and  collected  as  ever,  but  Francois  Riva  says : 
"Then  I  admit  I  was  seized  with  extreme  terror, 
seeing  the  royal  personages  exposed  to  such  great 
danger  ;  nevertheless  I  consoled  myself,  and  took 
courage  from  the  confidence  1  had  in  God."  For- 
tunately the  baby,  who  was  five  months  old,  delicate, 
and  very  lively,  did  not  cry  once  ;  and  at  last  they 
arrived  at  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  it  had 
been  arranged  that  a  page  of  the  backstairs  should 
be  waiting  for  them  with  a  carriage  and  six  horses, 
engaged  in  the  name  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Lauzun. 

The  party  must  have  been  delighted  to  find 
themselves  on  land  ;  but  the  worst  of  their  dangers 
were  still  before  them. 

The  page  indeed  met  them,  but  said  that  he 
had  left  the  carriage  in  a  hotel  ;  and — afraid  to 
enter  for  fear  of  being  recognised — the  fugitives 
tried  to  get  what  shelter  they  could  against  a 
church  wall.  Fortunately  the  rain  had  ceased  ; 
but  the  wall  gave  but  little  protection  from  the 
boisterous  wind,  and,  exposed  to  the  cold  night 
air,  they  shivered  in  their  wet  garments. 

Lauzun  stayed  outside  with  the  Queen,  while 
Riva  went  into  the  hotel  to  try  to  hurry  the  pre- 
parations. He  was  perhaps  not  the  right  man  to 
have   chosen   for   this   work,  as    he  was   extremely 
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agitated  ;  and  noticing  this,  some  one  in  the  hotel 
came  out  with  a  lantern,  to  see  who  these  mysterious 
passengers  might  be.  The  intruder  was  making  his 
way  towards  the  Queen,  when  Riva — in  an  agony 
of  fear  lest  he  should  recognise  her — ^managed  as 
if  by  accident  to  knock  against  him,  so  that  they 
both  rolled  in  the  mud,  and  the  lantern  carried  by 
the  inquisitive  stranger  was  extinguished.  It  was 
naturally  difficult  to  pacify  the  victim  of  the  sup- 
posed accident,  and  Riva  was  obliged  to  make 
many  and  elaborate  apologies  before  the  intruder 
consented  to  retire  into  the  hotel  to  dry  himself ; 
and  Riva  returned  in  triumph  with  the  carriage, 
to  the  party  shivering  on  the  river-bank. 

The  page  in  charge  of  the  vehicle  had  not  been 
let  into  the  secret,  but  now  recognising  the  Queen, 
he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  follow  her.  On  their 
way  out  of  Lambeth  the  cavalcade  excited  some 
hostile  attention,  and  several  carmen  called  out  to 
the  soldiers  on  guard  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  : 
"  Here  is  a  carriage  of  papists  ;  let  us  look  Inside  !  " 
but  fortunately  the  soldiers  paid  no  attention  to 
their  cries.  The  next  excitement  was  caused  by  a 
waggoner  who  disputed  the  road  with  the  travellers, 
and  had  to  be  hustled  out  of  the  way  by  the  riders 
following  the  coach.  After  this  adventure,  the  fugi- 
tives kept  as  much  out  of  the  beaten  track  as 
possible,  as  a  skirmish  would  mean  delay,  and 
most  probably  discovery. 
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At  last  the  weary,  jolting  drive  was  over,  and 
when  the  fugitives  drew  near  Gravesend,  three 
Irish  captains  met  them.  These  men  were  to 
cross  in  the  yacht,  and  were  prepared  to  take 
charge  of  her  if  the  English  captain  appeared  to 
recognise — and  showed  any  inclination  to  betray — 
the  royal  party.  His  was  a  post  of  danger,  for 
it  had  been  decided  among  those  in  charge  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales,  that  at  any  sign  of 
treachery  he  was  promptly  to  be  thrown  overboard. 
The  captains  had  become  anxious  at  the  delay  in 
the  arrival  of  the  party,  and  the  carriage  road  being 
close  to  the  river,  had  brought  a  boat  to  convey 
the  party  to  the  yacht. 

The  ship  had  been  taken  in  the  name  of  Donna 
Vittoria  Montecuccoli  and  her  suite,  who  were  going 
to  France  or  to  Flanders.  Lauzun  went  on  board 
first,  and  offered  the  captain  a  large  sum  of  money 
if  he  would  allow  some  French  fugitives  to  be  added 
to  the  party  ;  and  as  an  extra  precaution,  he  tried 
to  distract  his  attention  while  the  Queen  and  Prince 
of  Wales  were  coming  on  board,  by  telling  him  the 
last  political  news.  Meanwhile  Donna  Vittoria,  who 
had  arrived  some  time  before,  played  her  part 
satisfactorily  by  treating  the  Queen  as  her  sister, 
and  rebuking  her  before  every  one  for  having  kept 
her  waiting. 

There  were   in    all   about   twenty-three   fugitives, 
and  they  were  in  desperate  mood,  fully  determined 
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to  murder  the  captain,  rather  than  risk  the  lives  of 
the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales.  At  first  the 
wind  was  fair  ;  but  in  the  evening  it  was  necessary 
to  anchor  off  the  Dunes,  the  violence  of  the  storm 
being  so  great,  that  the  captain  feared  the  vessel 
might  be  thrown  somewhere  on  the  coast.  The 
ship  remained  at  anchor  all  day,  and  the  travellers 
were  much  alarmed  at  hearing  two  cannons  go  off, 
their  relief  being  great  when  they  discovered  that 
this  announced  the  retreat  of  the  British  frigates, 
which  Lord  Dartmouth  had  stationed  to  guard  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames.  During  anchorage,  their 
position  was  extremely  perilous,  for  the  Dutch 
fleet  was  in  the  Channel — indeed,  William  of 
Orange's  yacht  passed  so  close,  that  the  bells  for 
evening  prayer  could  be  plainly  heard  by  the 
royal  party. 

When  the  ship  was  at  last  in  sight  of  the  French 
coast,  the  captain  told  Lauzun  that  he  had  all 
along  known  the  identity  of  his  passengers,  and 
was  only  too  pleased  to  be  able  to  contribute  to 
the  safety  of  the  royal  family.  The  only  reward 
he  asked  for  his  services,  was  the  possession  of  the 
royal  warrant,  which  he  supposed  that  either  the 
Queen  or  M.  de  Lauzun  had  with  them,  and 
which  he  wished  to   hand  on  to  his  descendants. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  December  21,  the  boat  arrived 
at  Calais,  having  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  by 
striking   on   a   bank  just   as    she   was   arriving  in 
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port.  The  Queen  wished  to  be  strictly  incognito, 
so  Lauzun  went  ashore  to  ask.  M.  de  Charost, 
the  Governor — with  whom  he  was  acquainted — for 
a  lodging  for  two  ladies  who  had  escaped  with  him 
from  England.^  The  Due  de  Charost  answered 
that  he  would  have  been  delighted  to  take  them 
in  himself,  only  that  it  was  raining  and  his  house 
was  not  watertight,  but  that  he  would  give  them 
the  best  lodging  in  the  town.  He  pressed  Lauzun, 
however,  to  disclose  to  him  the  identity  of  these 
ladies,  and  the  latter,  after  a  certain  hesitation, 
acknowledged  that  the  Queen  of  England  was  one 
of  the  party,  adding  that  she  specially  desired  not 
to  be  recognised,  and  would  be  in  despair  if  any 
honour  or  mark  of  distinction  were  shown  to  her. 
M.  de  Charost,  who  was  evidently  a  most  fussy 
person,  and  very  tenacious  of  his  own  dignity, 
refused  to  believe  Lauzun,  and  insisted  on  providing 
the  Queen  with  guards,  and  sending  to  inform 
Louis  XIV.  of  her  arrival.  At  this  Lauzun  be- 
came irritated,  and  told  him  that  he  would  spoil 
everything 

However,  M.  de  Charost  announced  with  the 
utmost  obstinacy  that  he  was  merely  doing  his 
duty  ;  and  his  only  concession  to  Lauzun  was  to 
allow  him  also  to  indite  a  letter  to  the  King. 
Lauzun  therefore  wrote,  with  an  agitation  and 
anxiety  we  can  well  imagine,  a  modest,  concise  letter 

•  "  La  Fayette  Memoires,"  p.  195. 
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to  Seignelay,  expressing  his  own  unhappineSs,  but 
asking  for  nothing,  and  seeming  to  hope  for  nothing. 
He  said  that  he  had  promised  the  King  of  England 
by  oath,  only  to  deliver  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  France,^  and 
that  as  he  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
communicate  with  his  Britannic  Majesty,  he  begged 
the  King  to  dispense  him  from  his  oath,  and  to  tell 
him  into  whose  hands  he  should  deliver  the  Queen 
and  Prince  of  Wales. 

Meanwhile,  the  Queen  had  also  written  to  Louis 
pleading  for  her  deliverer,  and  saying  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  joy  she  felt  in  finding  herself 
in  safety  under  the  King's  protection,  she  had 
the  sorrow  of  not  daring  to  lead  to  his  feet  the 
man  to  whom  she  owed  her  escape,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. ^  The  King  answered, 
after  many  compliments,  to  the  effect  that  he 
shared  the  obligation  with  her,  and  that  he  was 
anxious  to  show  this  by  receiving  the  Comte  de 
Lauzun,  and  again  admitting  him  into  favour. 
Lauzun's  joy  must  have  been  intense  when  the 
Queen  of  England  handed  him  a  letter  from  the 
King  himself,  telling  the  happy  man  that  the  great- 
ness of  the  service  he  had  done  had  caused  his 
Majesty  to  forget  all  the  past,  which  he  hoped  that 
he  would  also  forget,  and  that  he  must  accompany 

'  "  La  Fayette   Memoires,"  p.  198. 

^  Cheruel,  "Saint-Simon  Memoires,"  vol.  xix.  p.  184. 
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the  Queen  to  Court,  as  he  was  anxious  to  see  him. 
Louis  remarked  to  some  one  who  was  present  as 
he  finished  the  letter  :  "  It  is  a  long  time  since 
Lauzun  has  seen  my  handwriting  ;  he  was  well 
used  to  it  in  the  past  ;  I  think  it  will  be  a  great 
joy  to  him  to  see  it  again."  ^  A  few  days  later 
Seignelay  wrote,  apparently  in  answer  to  a  second 
letter  from  Lauzun,  a  reply  which  began  thus  : 

"  Versailles,  December  26,  1688. 

"  I  have  just  read  your  last  letter  to  the  King,  and 
his  Majesty  continues  to  approve  of  what  you  have 
done  in  reference  to  the  Queen  of  England.  I  can 
assure  you,  sir,  and  tell  you  with  much  joy  that  you 
will  be  well  received  when  you  come  here,  and  that 
the  intentions  of  the  King  are  as  favourable  as 
yours. 

Meanwhile,  matters  at  Calais  were  not  going 
smoothly  ;  for  Charost  had  closed  the  gate  of  the 
town,  allowed  no  post-horses  to  be  provided  for  the 
fugitives,  and  sent  the  news  of  this  important  arrival 
to  the  King.  When  the  master  of  the  yacht  asked 
for  permission  to  return  to  England,  and  Lauzun 
wished  this  to  be  refused,  Charost  announced  with 
decision  that  he  had  received  orders  to  show  no 
violence  to  English  people,  so  that  the  most  he 
could  do  was  to  amuse  the  captain  and  try  to  induce 

*  "La  Fayette  Memoires,"  p.  199. 

*  "Les  derniers  Stuarts  a  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,"  vol.  ii.  p.  427 
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him  to  remain.  However,  he  refused  to  stay, 
and  to  Lauzun's  intense  disgust  returned  without 
delay  to  England. 

In  fact  Charost  and  Lauzun  quarrelled  continually, 
and  their  disputes  had  a  decidedly  prejudicial  effect 
on  Lauzun's  fortunes.  Prison  seemed  indeed  to 
have  deprived  him  of  the  self-control  necessary  for 
managing  his  own  affairs. 

Both  at  Calais  and  at  Boulogne,  her  next  resting- 
place,  the  unfortunate  Queen  was  in  a  condition 
of  the  deepest  depression,  though  she  managed 
in  public  to  look  calm  and  dignified.  Her  first 
visit  after  her  arrival  at  Calais  was  to  the  Mass 
of  the  Capucin  monks,  to  which  she  was  conducted 
by  the  faithful  Lauzun,  whom  she  had  by  this  time 
learnt  to  trust  implicitly,  and  for  whom  she  evidently 
felt  a  real  affection.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  for 
his  part  felt  deep  admiration  for  the  woman  who 
was  gentle  and  affectionate,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
sistently brave  and  calm  in  the  midst  of  misfortune. 
During  this  time  the  Queen  led  an  extremely  retired 
life,  and  seemed  to  find  her  only  consolation  in 
continual  visits  to  her  child.  At  Boulogne,  she  heard 
of  her  husband's  arrest,  and  suffered  agonies  of 
terror,  no  doubt  expecting  that  he  would  incur  his 
father's  fate. 

Meanwhile,  it  had  required  persuasion  to  prevent 
Lauzun  from  returning  to  England.  "  We  have  just 
been  assured,"  says  Madame  de  Sevigne,  "  that  to 
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make  the  beauty  of  the  adventure  perfect,  Monsieur 
de  Lauzun,  after  having  put  the  Queen  and  Prince 
safely  into  the  hands  of  Monsieur  de  Charost,  wished 
to  return  to  England  with  Saint-Victor  to  share  the 
sad  and  cruel  fortune  of  the  King.  I  marvel  at 
Monsieur  de  Lauzun's  star,  which  still  purposes 
making  his  name  famous,  when  it  seemed  as  though 
he  were  completely  buried."^ 

The  Queen  also  longed  to  go  to  England,  so  that 
she  might  die,  if  must  be,  with  her  husband,  but  on 
this  point  Louis  was  adamant  ;  she  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  were  to  be  kept  in  France  as  hostages  for 
James's  good  behaviour,  and  as  well  as  in  the  hope 
that  their  presence  near  England  would  cause 
William  of  Orange  to  be  well  employed  in  quelling 
Jacobite  insurrections  in  that  turbulent  island.  Louis 
had  deep  ends  of  policy  in  view,  when  he  received 
the  fallen  Stuarts  in  the  generous  and  chivalrous 
manner  lauded  without  a  dissentient  voice  by  his 
contemporaries. 

Let  us  not,  however,  on  that  account  refuse  him 
all  credit,  for  his  reception  of  the  fallen  Stuarts  might 
have  been  accomplished  clumsily,  roughly,  and  with- 
out consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  fugitives  ; 
whereas  the  behaviour  of  the  Grand  Monarque  was 
a  model  of  delicacy,  courtesy,  and  refinement  of 
feeling.  Nevertheless,  when  we  read  Louis'  letters 
to  his  secret  agents,  we  see  plainly  under  their 
*  S6vigne  Coirespondence,  Letter,  December  24,  1688. 
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urbanity  of  language  the  iron  hand  of  the  ruler  of 
France,  with  whom  the  interests  of  his  own  country 
were  rightly  paramount.  Politeness  was  to  be  ob- 
served, but  at  the  same  time  there  was  to  be  no 
mistake  about  the  matter.  At  all  costs  the  Queen 
and  Prince  of  Wales  must  be  kept  in  France. 

On  January  i,  1689,  Louvois  wrote  thus  to 
Lauzun,and  it  is  curious  to  surmise  the  feelings  of  the 
recipient  of  the  letter  when  he  saw  the  handwriting 
of  his  former  tormentor  : 

"  I  have  received  the  letter  you  did  me  the 
honour  of  writing  to  me  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  King  cannot  believe  that  anything  will  induce 
the  King  of  England  to  write  ordering  the  Queen 
to  return  into  England  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
but  if,  in  spite  of  all  likelihood,  this  should  happen, 
his  Majesty  has  commanded  me  to  let  you  as  well 
as  Monsieur  le  Prince  know,  that  it  is  his  intention 
that  the  Queen  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  shall  be 
brought  to  Vincennes  with  all  the  most  polite  pretexts 
that  you  can  think  of."  ^ 

However,  while  the  Queen  was  on  her  way  to 
Paris,  news  came  of  James's  escape  and  arrival  in 
France,  and  she  exclaimed  in  rapture  :  "  Mon  Dieu, 
je  suis  la  plus  heureuse  femme  du  monde  !  " 

She  was  received  by  Louis  and  all  the  Court,  on  the 
plain  of  Saint-Germain,  where  she  presented  to  the 
King    her   deliverer,   whom  he    received    extremely 

•  "  Derniers  Stuarts,"  vol  ii.  p.  454. 
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well  and  gave  permission  to  go  to  Court.  The 
little  man  went  into  transports  of  extraordinary  joy 
at  his  first  interview  with  the  King,  threw  his  gloves 
and  hat  to  the  ground,^  and  fell  at  his  Majesty's 
feet  imploring  his  pardon.  The  King  ordered  him 
to  rise,  but  Lauzun  declared  that  he  would  remain 
where  he  was,  till  he  had  obtained  his  Majesty's 
forgiveness.  Louis  appeared  to  be  rather  amused 
at  his  extravagances,  but  answered  with  much 
graciousness  that  he  not  only  forgave,  but  that  he 
would  receive  him  again  into  favour  ;  and  as  an 
earnest  of  this  he  took  him  into  his  cabinet,  where 
they  talked  privately  for  over  an  hour.  Life  was 
not  over  for  Lauzun  ;  his  star  was  again  in  the 
ascendant.  He  was  reinstated  in  his  possession 
of  the  rights  of  the  "  grandes  entrees "  and  was 
promised  a  lodging  at  Versailles  ;  in  fact,  the 
Ministers — Louvois  in  particular — were  horrified  at 
the  return  to  favour  of  a  man  whose  power  they 
hoped  to  have  crushed  for  ever.  Why  had  the 
fellow  not  died  in  Pignerol  ^     He  was  an  incalculable 

CD 

quantity  ;  who  could  tell  what  havoc  he  might  make 
of  their  policy,  if  once  he  were  to  regain  his  master's 
favour .? 

One  person,  a  betrayed,  outraged,  and  embittered 

woman,   received   the    news  of  Lauzun's    return   to 

favour    with    feelings    of   even    deeper    resentment. 

Louis    XIV.    had    thought     it    advisable    to    send 

^  "  La  Fayette  MCmoires,"  p.  201. 
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Seignelay  to  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  to  inform  the 
Grande  Mademoiselle  that  after  what  Lauzun  had 
done,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  not  to  receive 
him  at  Court.  At  this  news  Mademoiselle  became 
furious,  crying,  "  This,  then,  is  the  gratitude  shown 
for  what  I  have  done  for  the  King's  children  !  "  ^ 
She  was  so  angry  that  her  talk  became  confused, 
and  the  only  fact  Seignelay  could  make  out  clearly, 
was  her  intense  and  abiding  resentment  against 
her  husband.  When  she  had  become  calmer,  she 
pointed  out  to  Seignelay  how  infamously  she  had 
been  treated,  after  all  that  she  had  done  for  Lauzun  ; 
and  said  with  bitterness  that  as  the  kindness  the 
King  had  shown  her  when  he  prohibited  Lauzun 
from  appearing  in  her  presence  was  not  very  great, 
she  hoped  it  might  continue  for  ever,  as  she  could 
not  and  would  not  see  him  again.  All  the  people 
of  her  Court  backed  her  up  in  what  she  said,  as 
they  hated  and  feared  Lauzun.^ 

Lauzun  made  one  last  attempt  to  soften  her. 
He  wrote  her  a  letter  breathing  the  utmost  contrition 
for  his  past  behaviour,  blended  with  ardent  promises 
for  the  future.  This  he  sent  by  Rollinde,  one  of 
the  people  he  had  appointed  to  her  household. 
Mademoiselle  took  it  from  the  messenger  in  a  fury, 
and  threw  it  unopened  into  the  fire,  whence  Rollinde 

^  Zippoli  to  Gondi,  "Derniers  Stuarts  a  Saint  Germain-en-Laye," 
vol.  ii.  p.  461. 

-  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  461. 
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rescued  it,  begging  her  at  any  rate  to  read  it 
through,  before  consigning  it  to  the  flames.  The 
Princess  took  it  contemptuously  from  his  hands, 
and  going  to  her  private  room,  returned  in  a  few 
minutes  to  say  that  she  had  destroyed  it  unread. 

Lauzun  had  sinned  beyond  repentance,  and  was 
destined  to  find  his  old  faults  and  folHes  rise  up 
against  him  ;  for  Charost,  whom  he  had  vilified, 
and  whose  conduct  he  had  consistently  misrepresented 
on  his  first  arrival  at  Versailles,  now  came  to  the 
Court,  had  a  private  talk  with  the  King,  and  justified 
himself  completely  as  to  the  charges  made  against 
him.  He  had  been  one  of  Lauzun's  friends,  and 
though  his  behaviour  at  Calais  had  doubtless  been 
extremely  irritating,  Lauzun's  was  severely  censured 
by  every  one.  The  tide  of  opinion  was  changing, 
and  whereas  a  short  time  before  every  one  had  lauded 
Lauzun  to  the  skies,  and  he  had  been  the  hero  of 
the  hour,  public  talk  now  veered  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  people  belittled  the  exploit  of  contriving 
the  escape  of  Mary  of  Modena  and  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  joined  with  Charost  in  abusing  Lauzun, 
who  had  given  many  of  them  good  cause  for  fear 
and  dislike. 

We  may  conclude  with  the  summary  of  his 
career  given  to  Madame  de  Sevigne  by  the  spiteful, 
witty  Bussy-Rabutin  :  "  Fortune,  who  is  a  mad 
woman,  has  never  given  such  striking  proofs  of 
this  as  in  the  life  of   Lauzun.     He  is  one   of  the 
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smallest  men,   both  in  mind  and  body,  whom  God 

has  ever  made  ;   nevertheless  we  have  seen  him  as 

favourite,  we  have  seen  him  drowned,  and  here  he 

is  again  on  the  top  of  the  water  ;  do  you  not  know 

a  game  where  one  says,  *  1  have  seen  him   alive,  I 

have  seen  him  dead,  I  have  seen  him  alive  after  his 

death.'     There  is  his  portrait."  ^ 

'  Montmerque  edit.  Sevigne  Correspondence,  Letter,  February  2, 
1689. 
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James  not  admired  in  France — Lauzun  asks  for  dukedom — Louis 
refuses  indignantly — Lauzun  receives  from  James  the  Garter, 
and  Order  of  St.  George — James  goes  to  Ireland — His  failure 
there — Conflicting  views  of  different  tactics — Lauzun  starts 
for  Ireland  with  an  army  of  7,000  men. 


MEANWHILE,  the  much-abused  subject  of 
this  biography  received  ample  appreciation 
in  one  direction  at  any  rate,  for  James  II.  and  Mary 
of  Modena  were  deeply  attached  to  him.  M.  Rousset 
does  not  indeed  seem  to  be  speaking  too  strongly, 
when  he  says  that  he  had  "  won  the  confidence 
of  the  Queen  of  England  to  the  point  that  she 
considered  him  the  only  statesman,  the  only  general, 
the  only  diplomat,  the  only  administrator  ;  in  a 
word,  the  universal,  necessary,  and  tutelary  genius."  ^ 
Such  absolute  trust  was  no  doubt  delightful ;  but 
it  led,  as  we  shall  see,  to  disastrous  results. 

For  the  present,  however,  nothing  untoward 
appeared  on  the  surface,  and  intimacy  with  the 
Saint-Germain  royalties  seemed  a  powerful  battering- 
ram  wherewith  to  attack  the  already  tottering 
fortifications  of  the  citadel  of  Louis'  affections.  The 
King  had  never  cared  for  any  one  as  he  had  done 

*  Rousset,  "  Histoire  de  Louvois,"  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 
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for  Lauzun ;  indeed  the  very  severity,  even  vindictive- 
ness,  of  Lauzun's  imprisonment  testified  to  the 
wrath  and  hurt  feelings  of  a  despotic  benefactor,  who 
had  been  deceived  by  one  whom  he  had  constantly 
befriended.  In  his  solitary  moments  Lauzun  must 
have  groaned  over  his  past  mistakes  and  temerities. 

He  was  a  practical  man,  however,  and  he  did 
not  waste  all  his  time  in  brooding.  Although — as 
Madame  de  la  Fayette  puts  the  matter  with 
evidently  uncomplimentary  intention — "Monsieur  de 
Lauzun  was  the  only  Frenchman  of  importance  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  English  affair,  because 
he  was  the  only  Frenchman  who  was  there,"  ^ 
James  felt  endless  gratitude  to  the  little  courtier 
for  what  he  had  done,  and,  like  Mary  of  Modena, 
trusted  him  implicitly.  In  fact,  Lauzun  practically 
held  the  position  of  English  Minister  in  France. 
This  implied  continual  communication  with  the 
magnificent  host  of  the  exiled  monarch,  and  Lauzun 
lost  no  possible  opportunity  of  acting  as  intermediary 
between  the  two  Sovereigns. 

James  did  not  excite  much  admiration  in  France. 
"  The  more  the  French  saw  of  the  King  of  England," 
says  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  "  the  less  they  pitied  him 
for  the  loss  of  his  kingdom.  This  prince  was  beset 
by  Jesuits.  He  made  a  journey  to  Paris  :  first  he  got 
out  at  the  great  Jesuit  Monastery,  talked  a  long 
while  to  them,  and  had  them  all  presented  to  him. 
*  "Memoires  de  la  Cour  de  France,"  p.  253. 
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He  finished  by  saying  that  he  belonged  to  their 
society,  which  seemed  very  bad  taste.  His  hesitation 
in  speaking,  and  his  apparent  insensibility  to  the 
tragedy  of  his  position,  as  long  as  he  was  amused, 
all  tended  to  ahenate  from  him  general  sympathy."  ^ 

The  Queen,  however,  was  popular,  and  was 
so  much  admired  by  Louis  XIV.  that  gossip  declared 
him  to  be  in  love  with  her.  After  her  visit  of 
ceremony  to  the  sick  Dauphine,  he  said  :  "  That 
is  just  what  a  Queen  should  be  in  mind  and  body, 
holding  her  Court  with  dignity."  ^ 

Meanwhile  Catholic  Ireland — which  had  been 
ravaged  by  Cromwell — had  naturally  remained  true 
to  the  Stuart  cause  ;  and  James's  faithful  vicegerent, 
Tyrconnel,  had  collected  about  36,000  men,  without, 
however,  he  complains,  "  arms  to  defend  them, 
cloaths  to  cloath  them,  money  to  subsist  them,  or 
any  visible  way  to  maintain  them."  ^  Therefore  the 
King's  arrival  with  "  necessary  succours  "  in  the  way 
of  money,  was  urgently  necessary.  Louis  was  equally 
anxious  at  this  time  for  the  departure  of  his  royal 
guest,  for  he  hoped  that  James's  presence  in  Ireland 
would  give  an  impetus  to  the  war,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence William  of  Orange  would  be  so  well  employed, 
that  he  would  cease  to  harry  the  coasts  of  France. 

'  "  M^moires  de  la  Cour  de  France,"  p.  211. 

2  Montmerque  edit.  Sevigne  Correspondence,  Letter,  January  17, 
1689. 

3  Tyrconnel  to  James,  January  29,  1689,  "  Les  derniers  Stuarts 
a,  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,"  vol.  ii.  p.  533. 
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Lauzun  had  been  working  hard  to  further  the 
expedition.  He  had  by  this  time  realised  the  bad 
policy  of  despising  Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  and 
partly  to  flatter  her,  partly  to  gratify  his  own 
revenge,  he  had  schemed  to  have  the  management 
of  the  campaign  in  Ireland  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  Louvois,  and  put  into  those  of  Seignelay,  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  whose  sisters,  Mesdames  de 
Beauvillier  and  deChevreuse,  were  extremely  intimate 
with  the  all-powerful  lady.^  Lauzun's  credit  was 
high  and  he  succeeded  in  his  design  ;  but  in  another 
enterprise  he  was  not  successful. 

He  was  anxious  to  go  with  James  to  Ireland, 
impelled  thereto  by  ambition,  as  well  as  by  the 
entreaties  of  Mary  of  Modena  ;  and  the  Court — 
Louvois  especially — were  equally  anxious  to  separate 
him  from  the  King,  with  whom  his  influence  was 
becoming  alarmingly  preponderant.  However,  the 
same  reason  which  caused  those  who  were  jealous 
of  him  to  desire  his  absence,  made  him  hesitate 
to  start  on  the  expedition,  unless  he  could  first 
secure  the  price  he  wished  to  receive  for  his 
services.  Promises  without  fulfilment  were  coins 
with  which  to  his  sorrow  he  was  well  acquainted, 
his  favour  with  Louis  was  after  all  not  yet  on  a 
firm  footing,  and  his  enemies  would,  he  knew,  work 
so  strenuously  against  him  during  his  absence,  that 
only  a  striking  success  would  save  him  from  disaster. 

'  La  Fayette,  "  Memoires  de  la  Cour  de  France,"  p,  254, 
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Still,  he  longed  for  a  dukedom,  and  how  would  it 
be  possible  to  keep  his  position  with  Mary  of 
Modena  if  he  were  to  refuse  to  accompany  her 
much-loved  husband  into  danger  ? 

The  position  was  difficult.  Lauzun  chose  a  bold 
course.  He  went  to  Seignelay,  who,  being  much 
beholden  to  him,  would,  he  knew,  find  it  difficult 
to  refuse  his  request,  and  begged  him  to  obtain 
for  him,  before  starting  to  Ireland,  the  position 
of  duke- — an  advancement  which  he  had  long 
coveted,  and  which,  as  we  know,  the  Grande 
Mademoiselle  had  vainly  tried  to  obtain  for  him. 

Seignelay  undertook  the  task  with  the  utmost 
reluctance,  and  advised  Lauzun  to  think  well  what 
he  was  doing.  Lauzun,  however,  insisted  on  the 
matter  being  laid  before  the  King,  and  as  nothing 
happened  in  consequence,  he  dared — with  surprising 
temerity  after  his  past  experiences — to  speak  to 
Louis  himself  on  the  subject,  and  thereupon  received 
an  indignant  rebuff.^ 

Unabashed,  Lauzun  thereupon  discovered  that 
his  proper  course  was  to  remain  in  France,  where 
his  presence  as  adviser  to  the  Queen  and  inter- 
mediary between  her  and  Louis  XIV.  would  be 
absolutely  necessary. 

On  February  27,  1689,  an  interesting  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  old  church  of  Notre-Dame  ;  for 
the  grateful  James  invested  Lauzun — whom  he  affec- 

1  "  La  Fayette  Memoires,"  p.  225. 
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tionately  called  his  *'  governor  " — with  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  was  now  doubly 
filled  ;  as  William  had  conferred  the  honour  on 
the  Marechal  de  Schomberg.  James  did  Lauzun  a 
still  greater — indeed  a  most  extraordinary — honour  ; 
for  he  placed  on  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter  the 
medal  of  St.  George  which,  just  before  his  death 
on  the  scaffold,  Charles  I.  had  given  to  Charles  II. 
The  curious  insensibility  which  the  French  criticised 
in  the  King  of  England  showed  itself  strongly  on 
this  occasion,  for  to  most  people  the  last  gift  of  a 
murdered  father  would  be  a  precious  relic  to  be 
treasured,  and  handed  on  to  posterity  as  an  heir- 
loom. When  these  ceremonies  were  completed, 
James  dined  with  Lauzun  at  his  house  in  the  Place 
Royale,  the  company  including  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
and  several  other  notabilities,  both  French  and 
English.  After  dinner,  the  King  of  England  went 
to  visit  some  English  nuns,^  and  then  drove  to  the 
Luxembourg  to  say  good-bye  to  Mademoiselle  and 
her  sisters.  Here  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Lauzun 
in  the  carriage,  as  the  inexorable  Duchesse  de 
Montpensier  refused  to  see  him,  and  indeed  would 
not  come  to  Court  for  fear  of  meeting  him. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  gives  the  following  account 
of  the   conferring    of   the   Order  :    "  The   King  of 

>  Zippoli  to  the  Grand   Duke  of  Tuscany,  February  28,    1689, 
"Les  derniers  Stuarts  a  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,"  vol  ii.  p.  482. 
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England  gave  the  Order  of  the  Garter  on  Sunday 
at  Notre-Dame  to  Monsieur  de  Lauzun  ;  he  read 
in  the  church  the  sort  of  oath  in  which  the  ceremony 
consists,  and  put  on  the  collar  the  opposite  way  to 
which  ours  goes,  and  the  Order  of  Saint  George  which 
belonged  to  the  late  King  his  father,  and  which  is 
covered  with  diamonds,  and  is  certainly  worth  ten 
thousand  crowns.  He  went  to  see  Madame  de  la 
Fayette,  who  looked  at  the  ribbon,  and  as  she  knew 
that  it  was  not  a  French  order,  could  not  understand 
this  masquerade  ;  she  said  nothing,  neither  did  he. 
At  last  he  began  to  laugh,  and  told  her  all  that  I 
have  related  to  you.  This  King  must  feel  much 
beholden  to  him,  or  he  would  not  treat  him  so 
well.  The  King  (Louis  XIV.)  told  de  Lauzun  that 
this  order  was  no  exclusion  to  his  own  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  his  wearing  both,  in  order  not  to  cross 
them  he  should  put  on  the  French  order  like  the 
others,^  keep  the  Saint  George  on  the  right  side  with 
a  blue  ribbon,  and  should  wear  the  Garter  :  '  Honi 
soit  qui  mal  y  pense.'  The  good  fortune  of  the 
little  man  is  quite  extraordinary."  ^ 

The  next  day,  James  returned  to  Saint-Germain  by 
way  of  Versailles,  where  he  had  a  long  interview  with 
the  King,  who  presented  him  with  his  own  armour, 
and  on  bidding  him  good-bye  said,  with  that  happi- 
ness of  expression   which  always  characterised  him : 

-  Montmerque  edit.  Sevigne  Correspondence,  Letter,  February  28, 
1689. 
^  That  is,  under  the  jerkin. 
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"  Sir,  I  see  you  go  with  sorrow,  nevertheless  I  hope 
never  to  see  you  again  ;  but  if  you  return,  you  may 
feel  certain  that  you  will  find  me  as  you  left  me."  ^ 

The  parting  between  James  and  the  Queen  was 
heartrending,  for  she  feared  she  would  never  see 
him  again,  and  wept  and  fainted,  refusing  all  comfort. 
The  King  then  got  into  his  carnage,  and  accompanied 
by  Powis,  Melfort,  Dumbarton,  Thomas  Stuart,  and 
Lauzun,  drove  through  all  the  quarters  of  Paris. 
At  the  faubourg  la  Reine,  he  left  the  carriage,  and  got 
into  a  post-chaise  to  go  to  Brest,^  whence  he  sailed 
for  Ireland,  and  arrived  at  Kinsale  on  March  12,  1689, 
with  a  squadron  to  convey  the  expedition,  officers  to 
command  it,  and  money  and  arms  provided  by  Louis. 

Lauzun  accompanied  the  King  of  England  as  far 
as  Bourg-la-Reine,  and  then  returned  to  console  the 
disconsolate  Queen.  Again  he  was  in  a  position 
of  power  and  confidence — a  position  which  brought 
him  continually  into  contact  with  the  Sun-God  ; 
he  played  cards  with  his  royal  master,  had  long 
interviews  with  him  ;  and  his  position  between  the 
Queen  of  England,  who  trusted  him  completely, 
and  Louis,  who  admired  the  Queen  extremely,  gave 
him  enormous  advantages  in  the  way  of  influence. 

Mary  of  Modena's  heart  seems  to  have  been  so 
full  of  gratitude  towards  the  fascinating  little  man 
that  she  could  not  do  enough  for  him,  and  it  was 

'  Montmerqu6  edit.  Sevigne  Correspondence,  Letter,  March  2, 
1789. 
^  Dangeau's  Journal. 
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thanks  to  her  good  offices  that  Louis  conferred  on 
him  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  very 
probably  the  one  to  which  allusion  is  made,  when 
the  King  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  wearing  the 
French  and  English  orders  together. 

The  accounts  from  Ireland  were  not  encouraging. 
Occasionally,  however,  Seignelay  was  cheered  by 
favourable  news ;  and  once  there  was  general 
exultation  when  it  was  reported  that  Schomberg 
had  been  defeated  and  five  or  six  hundred  of  his 
men  killed  ^ — apparently  at  the  action  which  took 
place  at  the  bridge  of  Clady,  where  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  says  that  the  Jacobites  killed  about  four 
hundred  of  Schomberg's  infantry.^ 

This  news  was  naturally  extremely  welcome  at  Court, 
and  the  deplorable  accounts  of  the  state  of  affairs  re- 
ceived from  d'Avaux,  who  had  been  Louis'  Ambassador 
to  Holland,  and  had  now  been  sent  by  him  to  accom- 
pany James  to  Ireland,  were  kept  in  the  background. 

D'Avaux  complained  that  James  was  a  hopeless 
man  to  command  an  expedition.  "  He  tries,"  wrote 
the  envoy  in  a  letter  to  Louvois  on  July  lo,  1689, 
"  to  hide  from  himself  all  that  would  give  him 
trouble  ;  he  does  not  like  people  to  talk  to  him 
about  unpleasant  things,  and  he  is  happy  if  he 
can  just  live  from  day  to  day." 

In   Ireland,  James  was  received  at  first   with  the 

'  Dangeau's  Journal,  October  8,  i68g. 

2  Petitot,  "  Duke  of  Berwick's  M6moires,"  ser.  ii.,  vol.  Ixv.  p.  339. 
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greatest  enthusiasm  ;  and  Pointis,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Seignelay  before  James's  expedition  started 
from  France,  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  country,  remarks  that 
though  the  volunteer  contingent  of  the  army  was 
absolutely  untrained,  and  was  without  pay  or  means 
of  obtaining  nourishment,  the  men  being  armed  only 
with  worthless  muskets,  worm-eaten  pikes,  or  with 
sticks  into  the  ends  of  which  they  had  stuck  nails, 
they  tried  hard  to  fit  themselves  to  become  soldiers, 
and  were  absolutely  patient  and  attentive  under 
instruction.  He  says,  "Wherever  I  passed,  these 
same  troops  came  to  me,  even  accompanied  by  their 
officers,  crying  that  they  did  not  ask  for  money 
or  clothes,  but  that  they  begged  Louis-le-Grand 
to  give  them  arms  and  officers  to  command  them. 
The  women,  children,  and  old  men  went  on  their 
knees  to  beg  for  the  same  thing."  ^ 

This  was  written  in  February  1689,  and  on 
August  19  of  the  same  year,  d'Avaux  wrote  thus 
to  Louis  XIV.  :  "  The  King  of  England  no  longer 
possesses  the  affection  of  his  people  in  Ireland,  who 
would  all  on  his  arrival  have  sacrificed  themselves  for 
him  ;  and  if  I  dare  to  say  this  to  your  Majesty,  he  is 
so  little  esteemed  by  the  other  people  who  approach 
him,  that  they  only  act  now  in  their  own  interests 


>'  2 


•  Memoire   de    M.    de    Pointis,    February  1689,     "  Les  derniers 
Stuarts  a  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,"  vol.  ii.  p.  537. 
^  Rousset,  "  Histoire  de  Louvois,"  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 
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From  the  very  first,  d'Avaux  complained  bitterly 
of  the  mixture  of  irresolution  and  obstinacy  which 
was  characteristic  of  James,  and  he  wrote  from 
Kinsale  on  March  23,^  immediately  after  landing, 
a  most  depreciatory  letter  about  James's  capabilities 
as  commander.  Enthusiasm  for  the  Jacobite  cause 
was  however  rife  among  the  population,  and  James 
met  with  magnificent  receptions  at  Kinsale,  Cork, 
and  Dublin.  He  was  apparently  in  so  great  a 
hurry  to  reach  the  capital,  that  he  wanted  to  start 
before  any  horses  had  been  collected  to  mount  the 
party,  and  intended  to  leave  the  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion provided  by  Louis  XIV.  at  Kinsale — a  place 
which  might  easily  be  attacked.  D'Avaux  makes 
about  the  most  formidable  indictment  against  him 
that  can  be  made  against  any  one  who  aspires  to 
lead  an  expedition  :  "  He  is  much  taken  up  with 
little  things,  and  spends  all  his  time  on  them, 
passing  over  lightly  those  which  are  essential." 

Imagine  the  confusion  of  counsel  when,  as 
Macaulay  points  out,  a  man  of  this  calibre  was 
surrounded  by  Irish  Jacobites  who  wished  him  to 
reign  over  a  country  freed  from  the  hated  Saxon 
yoke,  English  Jacobites  who  looked  on  Ireland 
merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  conquest  of  Great 
Britain,  and  French  advisers,  whose  object  was  to 
order  events  so  that  Ireland  should,  if  possible, 
become  a  province  under  the  protection  of  France. 
'  "  Archives  des  Affaires  £trangeres." 
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James  was  of  course  ostensibly  to  reign  over  it 
as  a  separate  kingdom,  while  it  would  in  reality 
be  a  convenient  vantage-ground  whence  Louis  could 
harry  William  III.,  and  thus  prevent  his  interference 
in  Continental  affairs.  Therefore,  while  making  full 
allowance  for  James's  folly,  we  must  admit  in  fairness 
that  some  of  d'Avaux's  irritation  with  him  had  its 
origin  in  the  fact  that  the  national  sentiment  was 
strong  in  the  Stuart  King,  and  that,  in  spite  of 
his  mistakes,  he  loved  his  country.  Consequently, 
having  before  his  fall  defied  Louis  XIV.,  he  now 
refused,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  be  his  tool  ;  and, 
siding  with  the  English  Jacobites,  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  but  sovereignty  over  Great  Britain 
as  well  as  over  Ireland. 

While  James — after  his  reception  in  Dublin — had, 
against  d'Avaux's  advice,  repaired  to  Londonderry, 
which  was  the  stronghold  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland, 
and  had  begun  to  invest  it  ;  without,  d'Avaux  com- 
plained, making  proper  preparations  for  the  siege, 
Rosen — who  was  in  command  of  the  army — wrote 
thus  to  Louvois  : 

"  Dublin,  May  20,  1689.' 

"  Everything  is  in  consternation  in  this  country 
owing  to  the  bad  government.  The  troops  continue 
to  pillage  for  lack  of  payment.  Monsieur  d'Avaux  is 
my  witness  that  not  a  day  passes  when  the  King 
calls  us  to  his  Council  that  I  do  not  represent 
*  "  Ministere  de  la  Guerre." 
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the  bad  state  of  affairs  and  offer  to  go  everywhere 
to  remedy  them,  if  he  will  give  me  a  list  of  the 
troops  and  the  places  in  which  I  may  find  them." 

Rosen  goes  on  to  say  that  the  regiments  are 
nearly  all  without  arms  and  almost  naked,  and  makes 
certain  strictures  on  their  courage,  which  prove  that 
the  enthusiasm  of  undisciplined  troops  will  not  last, 
when  vacillation,  and  want  of  method  and  continuity 
of  plan,  are  practised  by  those  in  command. 

Lauzun  was  certainly  amply  justified  in  the 
scathing  criticisms  which — from  his  comfortable 
coign  of  vantage  at  Saint-Germains — he  made  on 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Ireland. 

In  consequence  of  Lauzun's  intrigues  to  bring 
Seignelay  forward  as  a  counterpoise  to  Louvois, 
Seignelay  was  put  over  the  head  of  the  Marechal 
d'Estrees,  and  was  given  command  of  the  French 
fleet  designed  to  fight  the  Dutch  and  English  navies. 
Certainly  Lauzun  seemed  endued  with  particular 
vitality  at  this  point,  and  he  had  again  become 
a  most  dangerous  adversary.  Probably,  in  the 
midst  of  the  multifarious  business  which  occupied 
his  time,  Louvois  had  forgotten  what  he  had  written 
nearly  twenty  years  before.  If  not,  we  may  wonder 
whether  he  ever  now  thought  regretfully  of  those 
dispatches  to  Saint-Mars,  in  which  he  had  heaped, 
with  cold-blooded  cruelty,  every  aggravating  circum- 
stance he  could  conceive,  on  the  head  of  the  prisoner 
consigned  to  a  living  tomb. 
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Seignelay  was  not,  however,  destined  to  reap  dis- 
tinction from  this  expedition,  for,  after  a  two 
months'  excursion  on  the  sea,  he  returned,  without 
having  had  a  ghmpse  of  the  hostile  fleets. 

This  was  all  the  more  unfortunate,  because 
Londonderry  had  been  relieved  by  William's  forces 
after  a  siege  of  one  hundred  and  five  days  ;  and 
William's  General  the  Protestant  Marechal  Schom- 
berg,  whom  Louis  had  lost  by  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  had  arrived  in  Antrim  with  a  force 
of  about  ten  thousand  men.  It  w^as  absolutely 
necessary  that  Louis  XIV.  should  send  succour, 
unless  he  wished  his  hated  rival  William  III.  to 
have  undisputed  possession  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
So  we  read  in  Dangeau's  journal  of  December  29 
1689  :  "The  King  is  sending  seven  thousand  foot- 
soldiers  to  Ireland.  Monsieur  de  Lauzun  is  going 
to  command  the  King's  troops  there  ;  he  will  have 
the  title  of  Captain-general,  which  is  above  that  of 
lieutenant-general  ;  he  expects  to  have  fourteen 
battalions,  and  besides  that  to  lead  fifteen  or  sixteen 
thousand  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  soldiers,  one 
part  of  whom  are  at  Lille  ;  the  others  have  joined 
different  regiments,  from  which  they  will  be  drafted. 
Monsieur  Rose,^  who  served  as  lieutenant-general  in 
Ireland,  will  return  ;  the  other  French  general 
officers  will  remain  there." 

There    was    the    weak    spot    in    the    affair.     De 

'  The  name  by  which  de  Rosen  was  commonly  known  in  France. 
VOL.    II  13 
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Rosen — the  only  capable  officer  Louis  had  sent  to 
Ireland — would  have  refused  to  serve  under  Lauzun  ; 
and  d'Avaux  and  the  little  favourite,  were  irreconcil- 
able enemies.  Therefore,  d'Avaux  must  also  leave 
Ireland.  Whether  Lauzun,  fired  with  the  desire  for 
a  dukedom,  left  France  full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm, 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  abso- 
lute faith  in  him  felt  by  Mary  of  Modena  had 
placed  him  in  such  a  position,  that  whatever  mis- 
givings he  may  have  felt  as  to  his  fitness  for  the 
post,  he  was  obliged  to  consent  to  start  as  general  to 
Ireland.  It  was  an  extraordinary  appointment,  for 
Lauzun  had  never  commanded  in  battle. 

Lauzun  had  an  affecting  parting  with  Mary  of 
Modena,  and  promised  her  most  solemnly  that  what- 
ever happened  he  would  bring  her  husband  back  to 
her.  He  had  long  interviews  with  both  the  King  and 
Louvois,  the  latter  giving  him  full  instructions  for 
his  conduct,  and  imploring  him  to  play  a  waiting 
game,  and  not  to  be  hasty  in  giving  battle  to  the 
enemy.  It  was  specially  impressed  on  him  that  if  by 
some  unfortunate  chance  James  were  to  be  killed  in 
battle,  he  was  at  once  to  proclaim  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  King.  The  Instruction  on  this  subject 
proceeds  thus  :  "  It  may  be  that  the  Irish  will  show 
more  inclination  to  submit  to  the  King  (Louis)  than 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  but  for  several  reasons 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  here,  his 
Majesty's  intention  is   that  in  this  case  the  Comte  de 
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Lauzun  shall  explain  that,  as  the  King's  only  object 
in  the  expense  to  which  he  has  put  himself  to 
support  Ireland,  has  been  to  protect  the  King  against 
his  son-in-law's  unjust  usurpation,  he  cannot  consent 
to  despoil  his  son,  and  that  the  orders  which  the 
Comte  de  Lauzun  has  received  from  his  Majesty 
are  so  much  opposed  to  anything  which  might  harm 
the  King  of  England  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that 
he  cannot  even  undertake  to  make  this  proposition 
to  the  King,  and  that  on  the  contrary  he  is  to 
employ  all  the  forces  he  can  muster  to  support  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  Prince  of  Wales."  ^ 

Evidently  Louis  XIV.  had  so  much  on  his  hands 
at  this  time,  that  he  did  not  dare  to  risk  the  storm 
of  indignation  which  the  open  annexation  of  Ireland 
would  provoke  throughout  Europe. 

On  March  17,  1690,  Lauzun  left  Brest,  taking 
with  him  341  officers,  6,951  soldiers,  6  commis- 
saries, and  27  surgeons  and  hospital  officials.  He 
was  also  provided  with  money,  grain,  munitions  of 
war,  cannon,  and  food  for  40,000  men.^ 

Everything,  in  fact,  had  been  sent  by  the  careful 
King  of  France — except  a  General  ;  but  Lauzun, 
to  his  own  undoing,  was  exercising  something  of 
his  old  fascination  over  his  royal  master.  Besides, 
Louis  was  hardly  the  man  to  resist  a  beautiful  Queen 

'  Addition  a  I'lnstruction  de  M.  de  Lauzun,  February  1690,  at 
Meudun,   "  Ministere  de   la  Guerre." 

*  Rizzini  to  Duke  of  Modena.  See  "  Mary  of  Modena,"  Martin 
Haile. 
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in  distress,  who  implored  him  to  despatch  to  Ireland 
the  one  man  who  could  save  the  fortunes  of  the 
Stuart  family,  bring  her  husband  back  safely,  and 
put  into  order  a  world  which,  as  far  as  she  was 
concerned,  was  sadly  out  of  joint. 

At  any  rate  Lauzun  possessed  much  influence  over 
James  ;  he  was  a  brave  and  dashing  officer — and  if  he 
were  carefully  coached  in  his  duties  and  the  leading- 
strings  tightly  held  at  Versailles,  Louis  may  have 
hoped  that  he  would  do  better  than  a  more  ex- 
perienced soldier  who  could  not  manage  the  vacillat- 
ing, yet  obstinate,  King  of  England. 


CHAPTER    XXIII 

Arrival  in  Ireland — Confusion  there — Lord  Dover — No  means  of 
conveying  French  troops  from  Cork  to  Dublin — Lauzun  goes 
to  Dublin — His  enthusiastic  reception^Chaos  at  Dublin — 
James's  distress  and  helplessness — He  confides  in  Lauzun — 
Troops  quartered  in  Dublin — Lauzun  tries  to  re-establish 
commerce — His  recommendations  to  James — Want  of  money — 
Dover's  defection. 

ON  March  14,  Lauzun  arrived  in  the  "dls- 
tresthful  counthry  "  which  was  to  prove  the 
grave  of  his  fortunes.  The  troops  had  suffered 
a  great  deal  on  the  voyage,  as  the  winds  were 
contrary,  and  the  smell  on  the  ships  was  so  strong 
that  many  of  the  provisions  had  gone  bad.  When 
the  fleet  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cork  river 
their  troubles  were  not  over,  for  during  three  days 
they  were  forced  to  remain  there  because  no 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  land  them.  The 
French  officers  did  not  admire  the  police  arrange- 
ments in   Ireland.^ 

However,  when  they  found  themselves  on  shore, 
their  troubles  were  only  beginning.  They  had 
brought  over  ammunition  and  food,  but  instead 
of  showing  gratitude  for  the  supplies,  the  Irish  left 

*  Comte  Balahu  to  Louvois,  '^Aprii  T'  1690,  Minist^re  de  la  Guerre. 
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the  seven  hundred  sacks  of  flour  intended  for  their 
benefit  in  the  rain,  so  that  half  the  flour  was  spoilt, 
and  when  Desgrigny  insisted  that  it  should  be 
housed,  it  was  thrown  anyhow  into  an  empty  house 
and  left  to  take  its  chance.^ 

The  situation  would,  in  fact,  have  taxed  a  far 
stronger  and  more  experienced  soldier  than  Lauzun, 
who  had  never  commanded  an  army,  nor  indeed 
seen  much  of  warfare,  except  the  easy  task  of 
marching  a  show  army  through  a  subdued  and 
exhausted  country,  or  of  marshalling  well-trained 
troops  in  magnificent  array  for  a  royal  review. 

Everything  in  Ireland  was  in  hopeless  confusion, 
and  owing  to  the  irreconcilable  differences  of  aim 
between  the  English  and  Irish  Jacobites,  there 
seemed  very  little  chance  that  affairs  would  right 
themselves,  further  complications  ensuing  from  the 
jealous  dislike  the  Irish  felt  for  these  French  in- 
truders, and  from  the  vacillating  yet  obstinate 
methods  of  James,  who  was  possessed  of  such  un- 
fortunate qualities  that  contact  with  him  seemed  to 
provoke  dislike,  even  in  those  who  were  enthusiastic 
for  the  Jacobite  cause. 

James  had  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  his 
choice  of  an  envoy  to  receive  the  French  troops 
on  their  arrival.  Whether  Lauzun 's  accusations 
as  to  Lord  Dover's  greed  and  dishonesty  be  true 
or    not,   there   is   no  doubt  that   from  his  opinions 

'  Desgrigny  to  Louvois,  ^^'"^  l^,  1690,  Minist^re  de  la  Guerre. 
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as  well  as  his  idiosyncrasies,  he  was  a  most  un- 
suitable person  to  receive  the  regiments  on  whose 
assistance  James  depended  for  his  return  to  his 
kingdom. 

It  was  most  probably  not  Lord  Dover's  fault 
that  most  of  the  chargers  had  been  allowed  to  die 
of  hunger  during  the  winter,  and  that  therefore 
no  horses  or  oxen  were  forthcoming  to  convey 
the  troops  to  Dublin  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  guess 
how  far  he  was  responsible  for  the  fact  that  nothing 
was  heard  from  Kilkenny,  which  was  then  supposed 
to  be  the  Irish  headquarters,  of  any  means  of 
transport  for  the  French  regiments  ;  but  it  must 
have  been  extremely  annoying  when,  after  having 
promised  one  hundred  and  fifty  oxen,  and  ninety 
horses,  for  the  artillery,  he  said  shortly  that  he 
could  not  possible  produce  them,  and  went  away 
as  though  as  if  to  escape  persecution.  "  He  is  a 
man,"  says  the  Marquis  de  la  Hoguette,  Lauzun's 
second-in-command,  who  certainly  does  not  mince 
matters  on  the  subject,  "  full  of  pride,  ignorance, 
and  of  an  ill-will  to  our  nation  which  will  be  a 
great  obstacle  to  business."  ^  Lauzun  had  evidently 
been  ordered  by  Louvois  to  be  gentle  and  con- 
ciliatory on  all  occasions,  for — -by  what  was  certainly 
a  mighty  and  unprecedented  effort  for  one  of  his 
mettle — we  are  told  that  he  never  lost  patience, 
even  when  Dover  spoke  most  abusively,  in  answer 

1  La  Hoguette  to  Louvois,  ^^^,  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
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to  what  the  French  commanders  tell  us,  was  a  gentle 
remark  to  the  effect  that  it  was  hard  to  have  been 
brought  so  far  to  be  disappointed. 

In  short,  Dover  was  in  a  false  position,  and — 
as  was  proved  by  subsequent  events — a  violent 
struggle  was  going  on  in  his  mind.  The  relations 
between  him  and  those  of  his  views,  and  the  French 
party,  were  difficult  of  adjustment,  for  their  aims 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  absolutely  irreconcilable. 
As  an  English  Jacobite,  Dover  looked  on  Ireland 
as  a  means  to  the  end  of  replacing  James  on  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  and  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  this  consummation  to  the 
war  ;  while  he  knew  or  suspected  enough  of  French 
policy  to  make  him  feel  intense  dislike  for  this 
incursion  of  troops  sent  by  the  instigator  of  the 
Dragonnades,  the  ravager  of  the  Palatinate,  that 
arch  deceiver  whose  misdeeds  were  so  flagrant  that 
he  had  become  the  bugbear  of  Europe,  and  was  a 
personage  beside  whose  blackness  even  William 
shone  like  an  angel  of  light.  Lord  Dover's  faith 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Stuart  cause  must 
have  been  already  shaken  by  evidences  of  James's 
incapacity,  and  it  was  an  even  ruder  shock  to  find 
himself  allied  to  Louis  XIV. 's  forces,  led  moreover 
by  a  man  who  would  feel  no  scruples  in  speaking 
from  the  height  of  a  general  of  the  Grand  Monarque, 
about  the  confusion  and  anarchy  he  found  rampant. 

Lauzun  and  his  lieutenants  were  horrified  at  the 
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state  of  hopeless  unpreparedness  they  discovered 
at  Cork.  There  were  no  horses  nor  carriages  to 
convey  the  troops  to  DubUn,  the  few  the  Irish 
party  possessed  having  been  allowed  to  die  during 
the  winter— a  catastrophe  which  the  Marquis  de 
la  Hoguette  attributes  to  James's  bad  manage- 
ment, ^  while  Lauzun  as  usual,  blames  Lord  Dover 
for  having  neglected  his  duties.^ 

Lauzun's  attitude  towards  the  Stuart  King  all 
through  the  war  is  noteworthy.  Before  he  left 
France,  he  had  promised  Mary  of  Modena  that 
whatever  happened  he  would  save  her  husband,  ^ 
and  he  not  only  faithfully  fulfilled  his  vow,  but 
carried  his  loyalty  to  the  difficult  pitch  of  consistently 
exonerating  the  King  from  all  responsibility  for  the 
many  things  which  went  wrong  in  the  arrangements. 
Consequently  such  sentences  as  :  "  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  King  of  England  "  ;  ^  and  again  :  "  I 
see  that  the  King  of  England  takes  great  care  to 
send  orders  everywhere,  and  can  be  blamed  for 
nothing,"  ^  occur  constantly  in  his  dispatches. 

Lord  Dover  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  responsibility 
for  everything  which  went  wrong,  and  the  French 
Court   received   terrible   accounts   of   his   hatred  of 

'  La  Hoguette  to  Louvois,  ^x^jj-j,  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 

2  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  ^^x^lrf.  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 

3  Mary  of  Modena   to   Lauzun.     See    "  Mary   of  Modena,"   by 
Martin  Haile,  p.  268. 

*  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  Dublin,  ^^^,  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
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the  French  and  of  his  iniquities,  which,  according 
to  Lauzun,  included  malversation  of  funds.  It  was 
eventually  decided,  partly  at  La  Hoguette's  advice, 
that  Lauzun  and  Dover  should  go  to  Dublin  : 
according  to  the  Marquis,  to  make  the  King  take 
better  measures  to  secure  the  transport  of  the  troops 
from  Cork  to  Dublin  ;  and  according  to  Lauzun,  to 
represent  to  his  Majesty  the  laxness  with  which  his 
orders  were  being  executed. 

Meanwhile,  the  troops  who  were  left  behind  by 
Lauzun  were  to  be  put  in  quarters  to  recruit 
after  their  voyage,  and  were,  with  the  provisions 
and  baggage,  to  be  moved  to  Kinsale  from  Cork, 
the  latter  being  an  unsafe  place,  as  it  was  without 
gates,  and  was  moreover  full  of  Protestants,  who 
had,  according  to  Lauzun,  been  persecuted  to  the 
uttermost  point,  and  might  therefore  be  expected 
to  rise  against  the  troops.  Kinsale,  on  the  other 
hand,  possessed  a  strong  fortress,  with  a  Governor 
who  declared  he  loved  the  French,  while  the 
Governor  of  Cork  was  "  a  miserable  creature  who 
is  not  fond  of  our  nation  "  ;  ^  moreover,  the  French 
frigates  were  in  the  harbour  close  to  the  chateau, 
so  that  if  any  misadventure  were  unfortunately  to 
happen  to  the  troops  of  the  King  of  England, 
Lauzun  and  his  company  would  be  able  to  sail 
away  gaily  to  their  native  land. 

The    advantages    of   the   move    to    Kinsale   were 
'  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  ^^^ti  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
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therefore  obvious  ;  but  difficulties  at  once  arose 
between  Dover  and  Lauzun.  *'  I  v^as  very  much 
surprised  this  evening,"  says  the  latter,  "  when  Lord 
Dover  came  to  tell  me,  before  leaving  for  DubHn 
to-morrow,  that  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
Governor  of  Cork  should  take  command  over  the 
Marquis  de  la  Hoguette.  I  allow  that  his  pro- 
position seemed  to  me  so  impertinent  that  it  helped 
me  to  control  myself,  and  I  merely  said  that  where- 
ever  Monsieur  de  la  Hoguette  was,  with  the  artillery, 
money,  and  provisions,  there  were  the  headquarters ; 
that  he  alone  would  command,  and  that  I  would 
only  leave  here  when  the  King  of  England  sent 
me  means  to  do  so,  rather  than  abandon  the  troops 
of  the  King  and  his  money,  and  do  this  injustice 
to  Monsieur  la  Hoguette ;  and  that  I  did  not  beheve 
that  the  King  of  England  held  us  as  lightly  as  he 
seemed  to  do.  That  we  would,  nevertheless,  bear 
everything  and  only  think  of  serving  him  in  any 
manner  we  could,  as  the  King  (Louis  XIV.)  wished 
us  to  do  so."  ^ 

"  I  have  never  seen  such  a  Minister,"  continues 
Lauzun  with  a  perhaps  pardonable  burst  of  irrita- 
tion, "  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  fall  into  better 
hands  if  ever  we  can  get  out  of  Cork,  of  which 
there  seems  no  cause  for  hope." 

Though  Lord  Dover's  loyalty  to  the  Stuart  cause 
was  becoming  strained  almost  to  breaking-point,  he 

'  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  ^^^^|-j,  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
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apparently  assented  sullenly  to  the  necessity  of 
leaving  a  Frenchman  in  command  of  the  troops  at 
Cork,  and,  after  having  superintended  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  Irish  regiments  who  were  to  be  trained 
in  France,  and  whose  housing,  management,  and 
clothing  entailed  a  large  amount  of  letter-writing 
on  the  part  of  the  French  War  Department,  the 
ill-assorted  couple  started  for  Dublin,  each  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  complaining  of  the  other. 

Now,  after  encountering  the  seamy — and,  alas  !  pre- 
ponderating— side  of  the  situation,  Lauzun  tasted  for 
the  first  time  the  full  dignity  and  pleasure  of  his 
position  as  Commander  of  the  troops  of  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  France.  Eighteen  miles  from  Dublin, 
all  the  generals  and  colonels  of  the  Irish  army  came 
out  to  receive  him  and  to  escort  him  to  the  city, 
and  the  whole  road  from  there  to  Dublin,  was 
lined  by  citizens  who  had  come  to  gaze  on  the 
French  General  and  his  brilliant  suite.  Thus  he 
was  conducted  to  Dublin  Castle,  where  he  was  to 
take  up  his  abode  as  Governor  of  the  city,  and  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  Tyrconnel,  who  had — 
Lauzun  records  delightedly  ^ — sent  to  his  house  at 
Lismore,  fifty  miles  off,  for  all  that  was  requisite  to 
furnish  the  Castle.  It  must  have  been  a  proud  day 
for  Lauzun,  the  apex  of  glory  in  what  Madame 
de  Sevigne  calls  "  the  second  volume  "  of  his  life.  . 
This  might  almost  have  been  a  triumphal  procession 

'  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  Dublin,  ^p^ili'  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
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through  the  conquered  towns  of  Flanders,  only  un- 
fortunately the  work  of  conquest  was  still  to  do, 
and  a  little  play-general  who  knew  nothing  of  war, 
was  hardly  the  right  man  to  undertake  the  task  ! 

There  was  a  seamy  side  to  the  affair  even  here, 
for  Lauzun  soon  discovered  that  the  confusion  in 
the  Court  and  the  country  generally,  were  so  intense, 
that  he  could  only  liken  it  to  the  "  chaos  before 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  of  which  Genesis  tells 
us "  ;  ^  and  the  burning  question  of  how  to  find 
horses  and  oxen  to  convey  the  troops  from  Cork, 
seemed  no  nearer  solution. 

However,  Lauzun  at  least  met  with  sympathy, 
for  the  King  was  much  horrified  at  the  reception 
accorded  to  his  allies,  and  blamed  Lord  Dover's 
conduct  with  the  utmost  heat.  The  envoy  had,  it 
appeared,  been  given  fifteen  thousand  gold  pieces 
wherewith  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  French 
troops,  and  had  not  produced  a  penny  of  the 
money — of  which  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  gain 
possession,  that  he  had  managed  secretly  to  obtain  the 
commission  from  the  King  to  go  to  Cork,  before 
Tyrconnel,  who  had  prepared  everything  to  be  able 
to  come  himself,  had  discovered  what  was  going  on. 

Tyrconnel  told  Lauzun  he  was  very  sorry  about 
this,  as  he  knew  "how  important  it  is,"  says  Lauzun, 
"  for  the  glory  and  service  of  the  King  of  England 
that  he  should  not  give  the  King  (Louis  XIV.)  the 

'  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  Dublin,  ^^,2,  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
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annoyance  of  seeing  the  result  of  his  expense  and 
of  his  trouble  lost,  and  his  troops  badly  treated  by 
the  ignorance  and  greediness  of  Lord  Dover ;  never- 
theless I  hope  by  the  means  which  I  have  pointed 
out  to  them,  and  the  very  real  care  shown  by  the 
King  of  England  and  by  Milord  Tyrconnel,  all 
will  be  put  straight,  and  that  in  a  few  days  our 
artillery  and  war  supplies  will  be  brought  from 
Cork  ;  and  I  must  in  justice  state  that  the  King  of 
England  has  taken  all  necessary  measures,  and  has 
paid  the  necessary  expenses,"  ^ 

Lauzun  at  any  rate  accomplished  something,  for 
Anthony  Hamilton  and  a  Commissary  were  dis- 
patched to  Cork,  to  find  means  of  conveying  the 
French  troops  to  Dublin.  The  regiments  left  in 
Cork  were  miserable  in  this  deserted,  barbarous 
country,  where  the  inhabitants  were  nearly  naked, 
inhabited  little  huts  covered  with  straw,  and  a 
whole  family  would  live  in  a  tiny  hovel  without 
window  or  chimney,  their  food  consisting  of 
potatoes,  a  little  flour,  and  salt  meat  eaten  nearly 
raw.  They  were  most  difficult  to  manage,  as  they 
had  no  honour,  were  not  afraid  of  threats,  and  only 
cared  for  money,  complained  one  of  their  un- 
complimentary French  critics."  To  add  to  the  general 
trouble,  many  of  the  French  soldiers  were  ill,  and  in 
spite  of  the  diet  of  soup  with  yolk  of  eggs  prescribed 

'  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  Dublin,  ;^^,  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
-  Desgrigny  to  Louvois,  "^^^^i  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
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by  Desgrigny,  eighteen  had  died  ;  while  the  want  of 
understanding  between  the  Irish  and  French  troops 
had  already  led  to  rioting.  In  a  word,  La  Hoguette, 
Desgrigny,  and  the  other  French  officers  hated  Cork, 
and  were  thoroughly  home-sick. 

The  unfortunate  James  greeted  Lauzun  with  the 
utmost  pleasure,  and  was  delighted  to  be  able  to 
confide  his  woes  to  a  sympathetic  ear.  "  I  assure 
you,  sir,"  says  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  "  that  what  the 
King  of  England  had  the  goodness  to  relate  to  me 
last  evening,  pierces  my  heart,  so  strongly  does  it 
show  the  ingratitude  and  neglect  with  which  he  is 
treated.  He  alone  works  and  arranges,  and  no  one 
executes  his  orders  ;  they  only  think  of  taking  all  the 
money  he  has,  without  serving  him  ;  they  make  him 
pay,  I  imagine,  for  an  army  of  nearly  forty  thousand 
men,  when  there  are  not  eighteen  thousand  worth 
anything,  and  in  all  things  generally  it  is  the  same 
thing.  He  sees  it — he  allows  that  ;  and  till  this 
moment  he  has  had  no  one  in  whom  he  dares  confide 
to  remedy  it,  and  I  do  not  understand  how  in  such 
embarrassment  he  can  have  sufficient  strength  not  to 
lose  heart.  I  have  greatly  consoled  him  and  given 
him  courage  by  the  help  which  the  King  has  sent  to 
him,  and  which  I  bring  over  to  succour  him  with 
much  affisction  on  my  part,  and  I  hope  to  undertake 
all  that  may  be  necessary  to  remedy  everything,  and 
to  put  affairs  in  as  good  a  state  as  I  can."  ^ 
*  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  Dublin,  x^^^,  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
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In  the  midst  of  a  gay  and  lively  Court,  where 
the  amusements  of  flirting,  card-playing,  and  dis- 
sipation generally,  were  apparently  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  business  of  preparing  for  war, 
Lauzun  was  really  working  conscientiously  and  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  powers,  at  the  apparently 
hopeless  task  of  setting  the  administration  in  order. 
Louvois  had  instructed  him  to  use  his  influence  with 
James  for  the  purpose  of  separating  him  from  the 
English  Jacobites,  so  that  Lauzun  at  once  refused  to 
form  one  of  the  King's  Council  of  three  Ministers, 
saying  that  he  did  not  understand  the  language,  and 
found  it  difficult  to  speak  openly  to  people  who 
were  not,  he  felt,  friendly  to  France.  At  this 
juncture,  aff'airs  must  be  settled  promptly  ;  and  he 
therefore  proposed  that  he  and  Tyrconnel  should 
confer  alone  with  the  King,^  a  proposition  to  which 
James  assented,  though  the  two  separate  Councils 
must  have  reduced  aff^airs  to  even  worse  confusion 
than  before  ! 

Lauzun  and  Tyrconnel  were  on  the  most  charming 
terms,  and  they  had  an  interview  which  Lauzun, 
at  any  rate,  must  have  enjoyed  extremely.  He  began 
by  following  his  instructions  from  Louvois,  and 
spoke  to  Tyrconnel  with  friendship  and  deference, 
teUing  him  that  he  looked  on  him  as  the  Viceroy 
who  had  saved  Ireland,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to 
help    and    to   obey   him    in  everything.     Tyrconnel 

1  Lauzun  to  Seignelay^  Aplli^'  ^690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
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replied  that  a  man  like  Lauzun  could  never  be  under 
any  one's  commands,  and  that  he  must  beg  him  not 
to  confuse  him  further  by  using  that  humble  tone, 
but  to  oblige  him  by  taking  the  command  of 
everything.^  In  fact  the  two,  who  were  in  the 
future  to  be  scoffed  at  as  the  inseparables,  were 
already  on  terms  of  the  most  charming  politeness. 
At  the  end  of  the  interview  it  was  settled  that 
Tyrconnel  should  be  master,  but  that  the  two  generals 
should  serve  together  ;  and  Lauzun,  who  surely  must 
have  felt  qualms  about  his  fitness  for  the  formidable 
task  before  him,  hoped  to  save  himself  from  re- 
sponsibility, by  following  the  Viceroy's  lead  in 
everything.  In  this  he  was  doubtless  following 
orders  ;  for  Louvois  certainly  realised,  when  he  gave 
Lauzun  his  instructions,  that  the  only  chance  of 
success,  when  once  the  mistake  of  putting  him  in 
command  was  irrevocable,  would  be  to  use  him  to 
make  James  put  his  full  confidence  in  Tyrconnel,  in 
the  hope  that  Tyrconnel  would  pull  the  matter 
through.  Lauzun  also  used  his  influence  to  reconcile 
James  to  the  Hamiltons ;  who  seemed  to  him, 
Richard  in  particular,  to  know  his  country,  and  to 
have  feelings  towards  France,  "  comme  on  le  peut 
souhaiter."  - 

Meanwhile,    the  welfare   of   the    soldiers   was    of 
course    Lauzun's    first    care.     For  some    time   they 

'  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  ^p^.  1690,  Minist^re  de  la  Guerre. 
^  Lauzun  to  Seignelay,  j—^^^,  1690,  MinistSre  de  la  Guerre. 
VOL.    II  14 
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were  kept  out  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  but  on 
April  28  nine  little  frigates,  belonging  to  the  enemy, 
using  their  cannons  freely,  passed  at  high  tide 
into  the  Bay  of  Dublin  and  took  possession  of 
an  unprotected  building  which  James  had  fdled 
with  merchandise  worth  ninety  thousand  crowns.^ 
It  was  a  daring  action  ;  and  the  Provencal  captain  of 
a  corvette  which  was  only  waiting  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  return  to  France,  fired  upon  them 
with  his  little  cannon  and  his  arquebuses  with  so 
much  vigour  that  they  were  unable  to  get  out  their 
longboats,  although  they  had  six  big  ones  with 
them.  James,  meanwhile,  stood  on  the  strand 
unable  to  help,  as  he  had  only  four  guns,  and 
they  were  not  provided  with  carriages.  The  only 
people  wounded  were  one  or  two  sailors  on  the 
"  edifice "  which  was  taken.  A  horse  was  also 
killed  by  musket  shots  from  a  longboat  which 
had  come  to  give  the  Protestants  news,  and  a  spy 
was  taken  with  letters  from  Schomberg's  camp  ; 
so  after  the  nine  little  frigates  had  sailed  away  gaily 
with  their  spoils,  Lauzun  advised  James,  for  the 
sake  of  safety,  to  quarter  three  regiments  on  the 
town. 

The  Treasury  objected  strongly  to  this  measure, 
and  James  himself  appears  to  have  been  reluctant  ; 
but  Lauzun  represented  to  him  that  it  was  no  time 
now    to    think    of  temporising    or    of    considering 

*  Lauzun  to  Seignelay,  ^^^~,   1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
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Dublin,  but  that  he  must  fix  his  mind  on  the 
necessity  of  remaining  master  of  his  kingdom. 
Therefore  three  French  regiments  were  ordered 
to  march  from  Kilkenny,  were  quartered  on  the 
Protestants,  and  clothed  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  obliging  the  clothiers  to  make  a  certain  number 
of  yards  of  cloth  each  month,  the  hatters  hats,  and 
the  shoemakers  shoes. ^ 

However,  Lauzun  was  anxious  that  the  patience 
of  the  inhabitants  should  not  be  strained  to  breaking 
point,  and  on  May  15,  1690,  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation ]  ordering  that  nothing  should  be  taken 
by  the  soldiers  without  payment,  and  that  under 
severe  penalties  they  were  not  to  go  into  any  Pro- 
testant church  and  behave  irreverently.  He  assures 
Louvois,  too,  that  he  is  always  present  whenever 
they  are  mustered,  and  keeps  them  in  a  state  of 
great  discipline,  so  that  there  have  been  no  com- 
plaints of  disturbances.^ 

Lauzun  had  received  special  instructions  that  he 
should  do  his  best  to  re-establish  commerce  in  the 
country,  and  saw  himself  that  this  was  necessary, 
as  he  says  that  if  nothing  can  be  done  to  improve 
matters,  a  famine  will  be  imminent  in  six  months. 
In  dealings  with  fiscal  matters,  however,  his  methods 
met   with    much    criticism,     especially    from     Lord 

^  Story,  "  Impartial  History  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland,''  1693,  p.  65. 
^  To  be  found  in  "Jacobite  Narrative  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland." 
'  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  ^^,  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
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Dover.  Lauzun  was  naturally  anxious'  that  the 
French  merchants  who  had  come  over  with  him 
at  Louis  XlV.'s  orders  should  be  allowed  to  sell 
their  goods  untaxed  ;  and  he  told  James  that  he 
ought  to  consider  Ireland  as  a  place  in  a  state  of 
siege,  and  to  admit  untaxed  any  succour  which 
might  be  sent,  at  which  proposal  Lord  Dover  ex- 
claimed indignantly,  declaring  that  the  King  of 
England  would  lose  a  hundred  thousand  gold  pieces 
a  year.  Thereupon  Lauzun  retorted  that  he  did  not 
expect  James  had  ever  received  a  guinea  of  the  tax  im- 
posed, and  that  it  would  at  any  rate  be  better  to  forfeit 
the  money  for  a  little  time  than  to  lose  his  kingdom.^ 

Li  the  end  Lauzun  gained  his  point,  it  being 
settled  that  all  foreign  goods  should  be  admitted 
free  except  tobacco,  lace,  silk,  and  articles  in  gold 
and  silver,  that  a  price  should  be  fixed  for  necessities 
such  as  wool,  beef,  tallow,  and  cheese,  and  that  the 
French  merchants  should  land  with  their  wares  in 
Dublin  Bay — as  Cork  is  "  a  tomb  from  which  one 
cannot  escape."  The  commodities  most  wanted  in 
the  country  were  wine,  cheese,  arms,  oats,  and 
copper — a  curiously  assorted  list. 

Lauzun  also  drew  up  a  Memoir  for  the  King," 
which  is  instructive  as  showing  the  deficiencies  of 
James's  management.     In  it  he  advised  that  the  pas- 

'  Lauzun  to  Seignelay,  ^r^,  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
-  M6moire  de  M.  le  Comte  de  Lauzun,  pour  le  Roi  d'Angleterre, 
Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
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turage  should  be  taken  care  of,  and  that  the  store- 
houses on  the  frontiers  should  be  garrisoned,  so  that 
in  case  of  any  alarm  the  troops  should  not  ruin 
themselves  and  the  country,  by  travelling  in  a  hurry 
to  the  threatened  point.  Another  proviso  does  not 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  officers,  though  the  evil 
to  which  it  alludes  was  evidently  a  crying  one.  Each 
soldier  was  to  get  his  pay  regularly,  instead  of  the 
colonel  pocketing  the  whole  amount  ;  and  the  pay 
of  the  whole  army,  both  officers  and  men,  was  to  be 
settled  every  month,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  run 
on,  as  this  want  of  method  caused  endless  confusion 
and  discontent.  The  storehouses  in  the  west  should 
also  be  provisioned,  this  not  having  been  done, 
though  the  King  had  paid  for  it.  More  batteries 
of  artillery  should  be  formed  to  follow  the  army,  and 
demolish  any  small  building  impeding  its  progress  ; 
and  the  officers  commanding  the  French  artillery 
should  have  the  duty  of  providing  the  horses  which 
were  wanted  for  their  batteries,  and  should  also  look 
after  their  maintenance.  Lauzun's  last  recommenda- 
tion is  severe,  and  the  severity  is  not  unmerited. 
James  is  advised  "  to  establish  special  commanders 
for  the  cavalry,  infantry,  and  dragoons,  who  may 
have  any  title  which  it  may  please  your  Majesty  to 
give,  provided  they  take  care — each  in  his  separate 
province — to  make  their  branch  of  the  army  efficient, 
and  send  in  their  report  to  your  Majesty,  as  is  done  in 
France,  and  in  places  where  things  are  well  managed." 
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Lauzun's  efforts  at  reform  met  with  commenda- 
tion, Louvois  writing  to  him  that  Louis  was  much 
pleased  with  what  he  had  done.^  Everything  was 
still  in  the  most  terrible  confusion,  the  King  trying 
to  incorporate  sixteen  regiments  of  infantry  who 
were  totally  without  arms,  and  no  one  having  charge 
of  anything,  nor  knowing  what  to  do.  Lauzun 
remarks  over  and  over  again  that  he  has  never  seen 
such  a  state  of  things,  and  that  he  would  not  for  the 
world  go  through  another  month  like  the  one  he 
had  passed  in  Ireland.^  The  suspicion  that  the  Irish 
felt  for  the  French  added  to  the  difficulty  of  arranging 
anything  ;  for  if  the  vacancies  in  the  French  ranks  were 
to  be  filled  up  with  Irish  soldiers,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  Irish  officers,  which  complicated  matters  greatly. 

The  civil  power  in  Ireland  was  at  this  time  vested 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  Stephen  Rice,  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Nugent,  Bruno  Talbot,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  Sir  William  Ellis. ^  These 
men  arranged  all  the  details  of  the  war,  and  according 
to  Lauzun  formed  a  most  unprincipled  and  incapable 
Government. 

They  had  laid  in  no  supplies  of  hay  or  corn,  but 
trusted  to  pillage  for  provisioning  the  army.  In 
fact,  "  the  King  of  England  is,"  Lauzun  remarks, 
"  the  person  who  is  most  to  be  pitied  in  the  world  ; 

^  Louvois  to  Lauzun,  ^-^,  1690,  MSS.,  British  Museum. 
2  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  ^t~,  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
'  Story,  "Impartial  History  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland,"  1693. 
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it  is  impossible  to  express  how  terribly  he  is  robbed."  ^ 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  when  the  unfortunate  James 
dared  to  order  anything  on  his  own  initiative, 
"  Messieurs  de  la  Tresorerie "  would  begin  by 
putting  off  the  execution  of  his  order,  and  in  the 
end  would  leave  it  altogether  undone. 

Time  after  time,  when  Lauzun  thought  a  matter 
settled  because  a  resolution  on  the  subject  had  been 
passed  in  the  Council,  he  found  afterwards  that 
nothing  had  been  done  ;  and  he  complained  that 
being  a  Frenchman  no  one  but  Tyrconnel  would 
listen  to  him.  The  cheating  was  constant  and  sys- 
tematic, and  the  equipment  of  the  army  was  almost 
impossible.  Good  horses  were  constantly  changed 
for  bad  ones,  and  when  Lauzun  discovered  specific 
instances  of  robbery,  such  as  the  stealing  of  thirteen 
of  the  best  artillery  horses,  and  wished  the  offender 
to  be  punished,  the  trusting  James  merely  remarked 
that  he  was  surprised  at  Lauzun's  complaint,  as  the 
agent  accused  by  him  was  a  very  honest  man,  but  that 
he  would  see  to  the  matter  ;  and  nothing  was  done.^ 
When  the  regiments  were  ordered  to  march,  it  was  a 
moot  point,  depending  mostly  on  whether  their  officers 
were  special  friends  of  the  Government  or  not,  whether, 
after  they  were  supposed  to  be  provided  with  all  their 
requirements,  they  would  not  send  to  say  that  they 
could  not  possibly  march  for  lack  of  accoutrements. 

»  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  ^^,  1690,  Ministfere  de  la  Guerre. 
2  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  ^^^-^  1600,  MinistSre  de  la  Guerre. 

'    June  7  '         -^    ' 
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When  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  were  sent  to 
Lauzun  from  France,  he  was  so  anxious  that  it  should 
be  put  to  its  proper  use  and  should  not  get  into  the 
itching  fingers  of  "  Messieurs  de  la  Tresorerie,"  that 
— after  having  had  the  money  counted  out  by  Tyr- 
connel's  secretary  in  the  presence  of  Tyrconnel  and 
himself — Lauzun  and  Mr.  Nagle,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  drove  with  it  in  Nagle's  coach,  and  themselves 
locked  it  up  in  the  King's  private  room.  There  it 
would  be  safe  ;  "  for,"  says  Lauzun  naively,  "  the 
King  is  more  accustomed  to  allow  things  to  be 
taken  from  him  than  to  give  them  away."  ^ 

The  King  was  at  any  rate  generous  to  Lauzun, 
and  Lauzun  was  generous  in  his  turn.  James 
wished  to  pay  Lauzun,  as  Captain-General  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland,  eight  thousand  jacobuses  a  year — 
the  same  sum  that  Tyrconnel  was  given  as  Viceroy  ; 
but  Lauzun,  who  had  received  from  Louis  ten 
thousand  crowns  for  his  outfit,  and  was  to  have 
fifty  thousand  francs  annually,  refused  to  take  the 
money,  saying  that  everything  must  now  be  used 
for  the  State,  and  that  only  when  James  was 
established  again  in  England,  would  he  be  willing 
to  receive  favours.  Lauzun  did  more,  for  he 
defrayed  the  cost  of  the  spies  he  employed  and 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country.'  It  is  curious 
to  see  from  his  dispatches  that — possibly  owing  to 

1  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  ^j~^,   1690,  Ministdre  de  la  Guerre. 
'  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  j~^,  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre, 
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the  close  relations  between  him  and  James — he  was 
evidently  not  initiated  into  Louvois'  secret  policy, 
and  did  not  realise  that  the  War  Minister  considered 
that  James's  only  chance  of  reigning  at  all,  would  be 
to  confine  his  ambitions  to  Ireland. 

Money  was  urgently  needed  everywhere,  and  the 
Protestants  in  Dublin  were  in  evil  case,  their  goods 
being  seized  and  sent  to  France  ;  while  the  possession 
of  money  often  led  to  a  sojourn  in  gaol  on  the  charge 
of  high  treason,  as  the  owners  were  accused  of  hiding 
it  and  passing  it  over  to  England.^  Lauzun  had 
already  persuaded  James  to  make  a  French  louis 
equivalent  in  value  to  fifty  shillings,^  whereas  James 
had  up  till  now  refused  to  allow  his  subjects  to  have 
it  priced  as  high  as  thirty,  under  pain  of  death  ; 
because  his  copper  coinage  had  fallen  to  so  low  a 
price  that  it  was  worth  nothing,  and  the  kingdom 
was  on  the  point  of  ruin.  Now,  however,  James 
yielded  to  Lauzun's  entreaties  ;  and  to  prevent  the 
Treasury  from  making  money  out  of  the  trans- 
action, the  Duke  of  Powis  was  given  sums  of  copper 
to  exchange  for  the  louis.  This  was  to  be  done 
especially  with  the  soldiers,  for  fear  the  officers  might 
cheat  them.  Louvois  had  evidently  enjoined  this 
scheme  on  Lauzun,  and  had  impressed  upon  him  the 
fact  that  the  soldier  was  not  to  be  cheated  ;  and 
Lauzun,  with  charming  naivete,  found  two  advantages 

*  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  j""^-  ^,  1690,  Ministfere  de  la  Guerre. 

*  La  Hoguette  to  Louvois,  ^'^,  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
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in  the  scheme,  the  first  being  that  the  soldier,  who 
would  generally  during  a  campaign  get  twenty-five 
or  thirty  shillings  for  his  louis,  would  now  receive 
fifty,  and  the  second  that  if  the  louis  returned  into 
the  hands  of  the  King  of  England — which  Lauzun 
would  take  care  it  should  do — it  might  be  used  to 
pay  the  French  merchants  ;  and  thus  all  the  money 
which  had  been  expended  for  the  keep  of  the  army 
would  return  to  France,  and  Louis'  expenses  would 
be  paid  back  to  him.^ 

Later,  Lauzun  begged  Louvois  for  copper  in  any 
form,  so  that  the  troops  might  be  paid.  At  the 
very  least  twenty  thousand  crowns  would  be 
necessary.^  The  copper  would  count  as  silver  to 
the  soldiers  ;  and  this  method  would  do  them  no 
harm,  Lauzun  explains,  as  they  would  obtain  from 
the  Irish  full  price  in  commodities  for  their  supposed 
silver.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  unfortunate 
Irish  loathed  the  sight  of  these  French  troops  who 
robbed  them,  as  in  fact  they  were  robbed  all  round  ; 
and  it  is  little  less  surprising  to  hear  that  the 
peasants  were  eating  grass,  and  that,  in  the  country 
where  Schomberg's  and  James's  forces  had  faced  each 
other  inactively  for  some  weeks,  corpses  were  found  in 
holes  along  the  sides  of  the  roads,  where  the  peasants 
had  gone  to  die  like  foxes  in  their  lairs.^ 

'  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  ^""l  '^,  1690,  Ministfere  de  la  Guerre. 
^  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  '^f'L!!    i6qo,  Minist6re  de  la  Guerre. 

'     June  7  '  •'    ' 

^  Desgrigny  to  Louvois,  j^-^,  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
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Money  was  wanted  to  support  the  Jacobite  cause 
in  France  as  well  as  in  England,  and  Lauzun 
opened  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Louvois  on  June  7, 
to  put  in  a  message  from  James,  begging  Louis 
XIV.  to  pay  to  the  Queen,  for  her  extraordinary 
expenses,  the  whole  of  the  fifty  thousand  livres 
allowed  by  him  each  month  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
English  Royal  Family,  as  she  could  not  manage  on 
the  twenty-four  thousand  livres  generally  allowed  her 
out  of  it. 

All  this  time  Lord  Dover  was  becomino;  more  and 
more  discontented.  He  hated  the  French,  belittled 
their  services,  and  said  that  he  advised  James  to 
make  peace  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  to  join 
with  him  against  France.  Matters  came  to  a  climax 
when  he  heard  of  the  expected  arrival  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  of  his  own  appointment  to  serve  as 
lieutenant-general  in  the  Guards.  The  two  facts  in 
conjunction  decided  him,  and  he  went  to  Tyrconnel 
and  asked  for  a  passport  into  Schomberg's  camp, 
that  he  might  make  his  way  from  there  to  England, 
and  become  reconciled  to  William  of  Orange.  This 
James  very  naturally  could  not  permit,  but  he  said 
he  would  give  Dover  a  passport  to  Flanders,  whence 
he  might  make  his  way  to  England.  Dover  accepted 
the  offer,  saying  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  go 
anywhere,  as  long  as  he  never  saw  France  or  Ireland 
again.  So  the  choleric  gentleman  passes  off  the  scene  ; 
— a  very  human,  though  certainly  not  a  heroic  figure. 
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DURING  this  time  the  enemy's  force  had  not 
been  idle,  and  on  May  12,  1690,  Schomberg 
took  Charlemont,  which — commanded  by  Old  Teague 
O'Regan,  a  wild  Irish  chieftain  who  had  gone 
through  his  apprenticeship  at  war  in  France — had 
held  out  during  the  whole  winter  with  exemplary 
fortitude. 

This  surrender  made  the  English  masters  of 
the  whole  of  Ulster.  The  fall  of  the  place  was 
apparently  hastened  by  the  imprudent  action  of 
Colonel  Macmahon.  He  did  good  service  to  the 
besieged  by  forcing  his  way  through  the  enemy,  and 
entered  the  town  with  six  hundred  men,  bringing 
some  barrels  of  flour  with  him  ;  ^  but  instead  of 
passing  out  at  once,  he  rested  his  men  for  two 
hours,  and  then  attacked  some  of  Schomberg's 
regiments,   whose  quarters   were  only  defended    by 

'  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  ^^J  ^,  1690,  Minist^re  de  la  Guerre. 
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two  barriers  ;  entered  their  encampment,  and  killed 
forty  men,  only  losing  four  himself.  However,  this 
put  Schomberg's  army  into  a  turmoil,  and  Macmahon 
and  his  six  hundred  men  were  not  able  to  force 
their  way  out,  and  were  shut  in  with  the  garrison, 
where  their  presence  was  certainly  not  acceptable. 

For  more  than  a  month  the  besieged  force  had 
not  tasted  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  had  lived  on 
uncooked  flour  made  of  oats,^  and  on  horses  which 
they  had  captured  from  the  enemy's  camp.  As 
they  marched  out  of  the  town  several  of  them  were 
"  chawing  and  feeding  very  heartily  upon  pieces 
of  dried  hides,  with  hair  on  and  all.^  However, 
Schomberg  had  the  humanity  to  provide  them  with 
two  thousand  loaves  to  support  them  as  far  as 
Dundalk. 

James  had  sent  four  different  messengers  to  say 
that  he  could  not  help  the  garrison,  and  that  they 
had  better  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy — a 
task  for  which  starvation  had  hardly  fitted  them. 
He  had  indeed  told  M.  Lery  to  advance  from 
Dundalk  to  try  to  succour  the  garrison,  but 
Schomberg  had  brought  up  an  extra  force  of  six 
thousand  men,  and  the  besiegers  had  become  so 
strong  that  it  was  impossible  to  break  through  their 
lines. 

The  spirit  of  the  garrison  was  high  to  the  end  ; 

1  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  ^,^"  -»  i6qo,  MiuistSre  de  la  Guerre. 
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and  when,  shortly  before  the  surrender,  the  enemy 
attacked  their  earthworks,  they  managed  in  spite 
of  their  starved  and  weak  condition  to  make  a 
sortie  in  which  they  killed  fifty  men.^ 

The  defence  of  Charlemont  may  be  fairly  said 
to  exonerate  the  Irish,  if  led  by  a  trusted  chieftain 
of  their  own  blood,  and  not  divided  among  them- 
selves by  an  admixture  of  nationalities,  from  the 
charge  of  cowardice  with  which  they  were  so  often 
reproached  by  their  French  allies. 

On  May  12,  however,  provisions  being  exhausted 
and  no  succour  forthcoming,  Teague  proposed  terms 
of  surrender  to  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  and  Schom- 
berg,  thinking  Charlemont  very  strong,  agreed  to  these 
terms  ;  wherein  he  made  a  mistake,  for  if  he  had 
waited  four  days  longer,  Lauzun  tells  us,  he 
might  have  taken  the  whole  garrison  as  prisoners  of 
war.^  As  it  was,  the  garrison  marched  out  with 
full  honours — *'  Arms,  Bag,  and  Baggage,  Drums 
beating.  Colours  flying,  lighted  Matches,  Bullets  in 
their  Mouths."  ' 

The  chieftain  who  so  bravely  kept  up  their 
fighting  spirit  is  described  as  follows,  though  it 
must  be  premised  that  the  picture  is  drawn  by  a 
hostile  pen,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  oddities 
of  the  old  chieftain  lose  nothing  in  the  telling  : 

>  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  ^-^^,  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
-  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  ^~,,  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
^  Articles  of  surrender  of  Charlemont. 
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"  Old  Teague  the  Governor  was  mounted  upon 
an  old  Ston'd-horse,  and  he  very  lame  with  the 
Scratches,  Spavin,  Ringbones,  and  other  Infirmities  ; 
but  withal  so  vitious,  that  he  would  fall  a  kicking 
and  squeeling  if  any  Body  came  near  him.  Teague 
himself  had  a  great  Bunch  upon  his  Back,  a  plain 
red  Coat,  an  old  weatherbeaten  Wig  hanging  down 
at  full  length,  a  little  narrow  white  Beaver  cock'd 
up,  a  yellow  Cravat-string,  but  that  all  on  one  side, 
his  boots  with  a  thousand  wrinkles  in  them  ;  and 
though  it  was  a  very  hot  day,  yet  he  had  a  great 
muff  hanging  about  him,  and  to  crown  all  was 
almost  tipsy  with  Brandy.  Thus  mounted  and 
equipp'd,  he  approached  the  Duke  (of  Schomberg) 
with  a  compliment,  but  his  horse  would  not  allow 
him  to  make  it  a  long  one,  for  he  fell  to  work 
presently,  and  the  Duke  had  scarce  time  to  make 
a  Civil  return."  ^ 

The  compliment  as  recorded  by  Lauzun  cannot 
have  been  particularly  agreeable  to  Schomberg,  who 
had  served  for  many  years  in  France,  had  married 
a  Frenchwoman,  and  whose  only  fault,  according 
to  the  enthusiastic  writer  of  "  An  Impartial  History 
of  the  Wars  in  Ireland,"  was  an  occasional  over- 
partiality  for  his  adopted  country. 

In  reply  to  Schomberg's  remark  that  he  was  glad 
to  see  him,  "  /  am  sorry,"  replied  Teague,  "  to 
see  you  here,  as  I  remember  having  served  under 
'  Story,  "  Impartial  History  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland,"  1693,  p.  62. 
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you  when  I  was  in  France  as  lieutenant  of  the 
Scotch  gendarmes  under  the  Duke  of  York,  now 
King  of  England."  ^ 

In  relating  the  incident  afterwards,  the  Duke 
smiled  and  said  that  "  Teague's  horse  was  very  mad, 
and  himself  very  drunk  "  ;  ^  but  the  remark  cannot 
have  been  agreeable  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  of  England,  or  the  Prince 
of  Orange — as  he  was  variously  termed  by  the 
different  camps — was  looked  for  daily ;  and  then  the 
long-expected  tussle  would  not  be  long  deferred. 
Schomberg  was  eighty  years  old,  and  though  his 
powers  of  mind  were  undiminished,  his  spirit  had 
lost  something  of  its  old  fire  and  imminency,  and 
he  played  a  waiting  game.  William,  however,  as 
he  himself  remarked  on  his  arrival,  "  had  not  come 
there  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet."  ^ 

He  started  from  Kensington  on  June  4,  1690, 
and  landed  at  Carrickfergus  at  four  o'clock  on  the 
14th,  drove  from  there  to  Belfast,  and  thence  joined 
the  camp  at  Loughbritland,  whence  he  sent  out 
reconnoitring  parties  to  observe  the  doings  of 
James's  forces.  These  retreated  before  him,  and 
his  whole  force — English,  Dutch,  Danes,  Germans, 
French,  and  even  a  few  Irish,  about  36,000  men  in 
all — marched  through  Dundalk,  and  camped  about 

1  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  ^^,  1690,  Mlnist^re  de  la  Guerre. 
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a  mile  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.  They  next 
proceeded  to  Ardee,  and  then,  hearing  that  James's 
forces  had  moved  to  the  Boyne,  the  English  went 
south  to  encounter  them.  They  were,  like  the 
French,  horrified  at  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
country  they  passed  through,  where  they  saw  the 
unfortunate  peasants  scratching  like  hens  among 
the  cinders  for  something  to  eat,  and  scraping 
together  with  satisfaction  any  oat-husks  they  might 
happen  to  find  near  the  mills. 

All  this  time  matters  in  Dublin  were  in  their  usual 
condition  of  confusion.  Llery  had  been  sent  north 
as  far  as  Dundalk  with  seven  regiments  of  infantry, 
one  of  dragoons,  two  of  cavalry,  and  a  hundred 
of  James's  Guards  ;  while  Colonel  Sarsfield  with 
300  cavalry,  three  regiments  of  infantry,  and  a 
regiment  of  dragoons,  was  ordered  to  keep  the 
frontier  in  the  Cavan  direction  ;  and  Tyrconnel's 
and  Galway's  troops  were  stationed  a  little  to  the 
south,  with  the  object  of  supporting  the  advance- 
guard.  James's  object  in  this  disposition  of  his 
forces,  was  to  keep  possession  of  the  forage  on 
the  rivers  of  Dundalk,  Ardee,  and  Drogheda,  and 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  use  of  it.^ 

On  June  i,  James  was  still  uncertain  as  to 
William's  movements  ;  though  all  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  march  north  from  Dublin.  There 
were  no   horses  for  the  artillery  ;    but   the    French 

'  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  Dublin,  ^""^  -,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre, 
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troops  at  any  rate  were,  to  Lauzun's  satisfaction, 
in  good  order  ;  though  the  officers  were  amusing 
themselves,  and  were  more  careless  even  than  the 
Irish.  In  short,  there  was  no  capable  head  of  the 
administration,  no  enthusiasm  for  the  cause,  and 
no  efficient  commander  to  keep  the  armies  together. 
The  French  fleet  was  urgently  needed  ;  fifteen  to 
twenty  frigates  in  St.  George's  Channel  would  cover 
the  flanks  of  the  Irish  force,  and  assure  the  safety 
of  Dublin,  where  the  thirteen  thousand  Protestants, 
would  be  a  source  of  great  danger  when  the  army 
had  left  the  city. 

Lauzun  makes  continual  complaints  about  the 
non-arrival  of  the  French  fleet,  and  Mary  of  Modena 
writes  that  she  begged  for  it  continually.  Lauzun 
is  not  always  a  safe  guide  on  matters  military,  but 
evidently  he  was  right  in  this  ;  for  Burnet  says 
that  if  it  had  been  sent  while  William  was  in 
Ireland,  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  cause,  as 
it  would  have  shut  him  up  in  the  country  while 
a  new  transport  was  fitted  out,  and  that  this  would 
have  taken  several  months,  during  which  time 
England  might  have  been  lost  to  him.^  His  stores, 
too,  being  on  his  ships,  the  destroying  of  his  trans- 
ports would  have  ruined  his  army,  which  would 
have  been  totally  unprovisioned,  in  a  country  where 
all  the  forage  had  been  purposely  destroyed. 

The  French  Minister  of  Marine  was  quite  aware 

'  Burnet's  "History  of  His  Own  Times,"  ed.  1833,  vol.  iv.  p.  86. 
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of  this,  and  wrote,  to  Lauzun  saying  that  he  was 
dispatching  a  fleet  which  was  to  be  under  James's 
orders,  and  was  to  prevent  William's  army  from 
receiving  supplies  from  England ;  ^  but  no  ships 
appeared  to  cheer  Lauzun's  anxious  heart.  Perhaps 
the  French  fleet  had  no  surplus  energy  for  a  descent 
on  the  Irish  coast,  as  they  were  preparing  for  great 
things  in  the  English  Channel,  where,  the  day  before 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  (June  30,  1690)  they  beat 
the  united  English  and  Dutch  fleets  ofi^  Beachy 
Head. 

Eventually,  the  Jacobite  army  did  manage  to  start 
from  Dublin,  which  was  left  to  be  guarded  by  three 
battalions  of  troops,  and  where  disturbances  soon 
arose,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  imprison  a 
hundred  of  the  principal  Protestants.  If  the 
English  army  were  not  yet  assembled  in  battle 
array,  James  intended  to  venture  north  beyond 
Dundalk,  in  order  to  consume  the  forage  in  the 
country  through  which  the  enemy  would  pass  on 
their  way  to  Dublin  ;  and  Lauzun  promised 
Louvois  that  he  would  remember  his  advice,  and 
would  if  possible  avoid  a  pitched  battle.  He  said 
humorously  that  he  was  spending  his  time  in 
trying  to  impress  on  the  King  that  the  subsistence 
of  an  army  should  not  be  left  to  Providence,  as 
the  Capucins   leave  their  aflfairs  ;    and  he  did    not 

»  Seignelay  to  Lauzun,  j^^,    1690,  autograph,  British  Museum. 
Letter  243,  vol.  32499. 
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evidently  take  at  all  a  hopeful  view  of  the  situation,  as 
he  remarked  that  he  could  not  see  what  would  prevent 
William's  forces  marching  straight  to  Dubhn. 

The  Jacobite  army  arrived  at  Dundalk  without 
molestation,  and  found  there  a  bare  country,  without 
any  bushes  which  the  soldiers  could  use  for  fuel 
to  boil  their  pots  ;  while  the  only  available  position 
for  the  army,  faced  a  river  fordable  at  all  points  by 
the  enemy,  and  was  flanked  by  five  different  mountain 
passes,  as  well  as  by  heights  above  the  camp  to  the 
west.^ 

Altogether,  it  would  be  a  most  undesirable  place 
in  which  to  encounter  William's  forces,  and  a 
council  of  war  was  held,  at  which  it  was  decided  that 
a  move  should  be  made  southwards."  The  informa- 
tion from  the  British  camp  was  extremely  vague, 
and  the  Jacobites  were  not  yet  certain  whether  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  arrived  or  not.  James  was 
remarkably  active,  and  was  eighteen  or  twenty  hours 
a  day  on  horseback,  which  Lauzun  considered  too 
great  a  strain  on  his  health,  though  he  could  not 
persuade  him  to  spare  himself. 

While  the  army  was  at  Dundalk  they  heard, 
throuch  some  officers  who  were  taken  in  an 
ambuscade,    that    the   Prince  of   Orange  had   really 


'  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  Camp  Rochecastel,  two  miles  from  Dundalk, 
^""y  ",  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
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arrived  in  Ireland/  was  to  sleep  that  night  at  Newry, 
and  was  marching  to  meet  them.  It  was  reported 
that  he  commanded  fifty  thousand  men  well-found 
in  every  way ;  and  though  Lauzun  believed  the 
number  to  be  exaggerated,  he  evidently  felt  far 
from  comfortable,  and  remarked  that  with  a  far 
inferior  army  destitute  of  everything,  in  fact  living 
"  par  la  providence,"  he  had  never  found  himself 
at  such  a  "  fete  "  before !  The  country  was  quite 
different  from  his  expectations,  there  being  no 
posts  to  defend  ;  so  that  the  army  must  fight, 
or  fly — and  fly  often  where  no  subsistence  could 
be  found.  Nevertheless,  Lauzun  still  intended  to 
follow  Louvois'  orders,  and  to  do  his  best  to  persuade 
James  to  avoid  a  battle. 

The  next  retreat  was  to  Atherdee,  where  there 
was  enough  food  for  two  days  ;  and  the  herbage 
all  round  was  destroyed  by  the  Jacobite  army,  in 
the  hopes  of  incommoding  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Lauzun  was  still  longing  for  the  appearance  of 
the  French  fleet — the  only  event  which  would,  he 
considered,  save  the  situation,  but  no  tidings  were 
heard  of  its  arrival,  and  he  remarked  bitterly  to 
Louvois  "  that  he  could  not  understand  how  the 
fleet  could  expect  to  find  greater  or  more  useful 
occasions  for  fighting  than  this  one,  and  that  if  the 
Prince  of  Orange  were  to  gain  possession  of  Ireland, 
he  would  have  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men 
^  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  ^-3^^  1690,  Ministdre  de  la  Guerre. 
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whom  he  would  be  able  to  move  where  he  pleased."  ^ 
The  English  army  also  expected  the  French  fleet, 
and  were  relieved,  when  they  heard  firing  at  sea, 
to  discover  that  it  proceeded  from  their  own  ships, 
which  moved  southward  with  them  and  kept  them 
well  provisioned.^ 

On  Thursday,  June  27,  James's  army  crossed  the 
Boyne  river,  and  ranged  themselves  to  the  south 
of  it.  The  Irish  part  of  the  army  were  not  well 
equipped,  half  the  infantry  having  no  swords, 
and  their  only  arms  being  bayonets,  pikes,  and 
scythes.^  William  commented  ironically  on  the 
desperateness  of  the  weapons  employed  by  the 
enemy,  when  some  of  his  dragoons  found  200 
scythes  left  by  the  Irish  forces  in  an  empty  house.* 
The  Irish  were  also  inferior  numerically  to  the 
enemy,  who  numbered  about  36,000,  while  the 
Jacobite  forces,  including  the  seven  thousand  French 
troops  under  Lauzun,  are  variously  estimated  as 
from  23,000  to  30,000. 

James's  position  was  good,  though  rather  cramped 
by  a  turn  southwards  of  the  river,  east  of  his  camp. 
However,  as  the  enemy  had  not  yet  arrived,  there 
was  time  to  entrench  the  pass  at  Old  Bridge,  where 
it  was  expected  that  they  would  cross,  and  a  regiment 

'  Lauzun   to   Louvois  from  the  camp  at  Atherdee,  T^p-j,   1690, 
Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 

*  Story,  "  Impartial  History  of  the  W^ars  in  Ireland,"  1693,  P-  7°- 
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of  dragoons  was  posted  there  to  defend  the  position. 
Lauzun  also  rode  to  the  bridge  of  Slane,  which  was 
about  nine  miles  up  the  river  to  the  east  of  the 
Irish  camp,  and  found  it  fordable  in  several  places. 

On  the  next  day,  June  28,  the  advance-guard 
of  William's  troops  came  into  sight,  the  main  body 
of  the  army  not  appearing  till  Monday,  June  30. 
James  was  in  a  miserable  condition  of  uncertainty, 
not  knowing  whether  to  fight  to  keep  the  corn- 
lands  for  his  own  troops,  in  which  case — says  a 
critic  on  his  own  side — he  should  have  strengthened 
the  passes  behind  him  ;  or  to  withdraw,  which — 
according  to  the  same  critic — should  have  been  done, 
if  he  meant  to  do  it,  early  on  Monday,  when  he  did 
indeed  give  the  order,  and  then  countermanded  it.^ 

On  Monday,  June  30,  the  enemy  appeared  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Boyne,  and  all  Monday 
James's  heavy  guns  kept  a  continual  fire  on  them, 
and  did  a  good  deal  of  damage  ;  but  in  the 
evening  the  guns  were,  for  some  mysterious  reason, 
sent  to   Dublin.^ 

The  same  day,  William  of  Orange,  when  recon- 
noitring, went  down  to  the  pass  at  Old  Bridge,  and 
stood  upon  the  bank  close  to  the  enemy  ;  then, 
riding  two  hundred  yards  up  the  river,  Tyrconnel, 
Berwick,  Sarsfield,  and  Lauzun  could  be  plainly 
seen  making  their  observations  on  the  hostile  camp. 

^  J.  J.  Gilbert,  "  Jacobite  Narrative  of  the  W^ar  in  Ireland,"  p,  98. 
^  O'Kelly,  "Jacobite  War  in  Ireland,"  p.  19. 
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A  little  later  a  bullet  from  the  Irish  guns  grazed 
William's  shoulder,  and  in  consequence  the  report 
of  his  death  was  spread  in  France,  and  was  received 
with  an  extravagant  and  indecent  rejoicing  which 
was  the  greatest  compliment  that  could  have  been 
paid  him. 

The  English  force  was  now  extended  far  beyond 
the  Irish  towards  Slane,  and  the  river,  as  we  have 
seen,  took  a  turn  south  and  prevented  the  Irish 
army  from  spreading,  so  that  there  was  fear  that 
it  might  be  outflanked,  and  that  the  enemy  might 
steal  a  march  on  Dublin.  The  Jacobites  had  stationed 
an  entire  regiment  of  Irish  infantry  at  Old  Bridge, 
and  the  enemy  sent  down  regiments  continually 
on  their  side  of  the  bank.  The  firing  on  both 
sides  was  continual,  and  the  French  troops  on  the 
Jacobite  side,  advanced  during  the  night  close  behind 
the  Irish  regiments  to  support  them. 

However,  at  dawn  on  Tuesday,  July  i,  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne — that  contest  of  important 
results,  but  which  Rousset  rightly  designates  as  "  a 
skirmish  followed  by  a  rout  "  ^ — a  diversion  was  made  ; 
for  William's  forces  were  seen  marching  in  columns 
up  the  river  toward  Slane, ^  while  the  force  facing 
the  ford  at  Old  Bridge  remained  stationary.  Mount- 
ing a  hill  to  make  an  observation,  Lauzun  saw  that 
the   dragoons   who   had   been   left   at  the  bridge  of 

'  "  Histoire  de  Louvois,"  p.  423. 

^  Lauzun  to  Seignelay,  r|[^,  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
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Slane,    had    been    completely    overpowered    by    the 
enemy. 

James,  who  was  watching  operations  from  the 
safe  position  of  Dunore,  a  little  hill  behind  the 
Jacobite  camp,  then  gave  directions  that  Lauzun 
should  put  his  forces  in  battle  array,  and  should 
march  towards  Slane,  where  it  was  expected  that  the 
main  battle  would  take  place,  spreading  out  to  the 
left  to  give  room  to  the  right  wing,  which  was  kept 
in  by  the  river/  Lauzun,  however,  though  quite 
aware  that  it  was  necessary  to  attack  William's 
forces,  took  so  long  in  finding  a  suitable  site  for 
the  battle,  that  he  left  time  for  the  enemy  to  form 
themselves  in  line  in  the  plain  ;  and  the  moment  for 
action  was  over.  He  had  lost  a  most  favourable 
opportunity,  for,  having  crossed  the  river,  William's 
forces  found  their  way  impeded  by  cornfields,  great 
ditches,  and  then  a  large  bog,  so  that  their  progress 
was  slow.  King  James  had  now  left  Dunore,  and 
accompanied  Lauzun's  forces,  who  never  attempted 
to  fire  on  the  enemy,  even  when  they  saw  the  foot- 
soldiers  helplessly  floundering  in  the  bog ;  but 
marched  along  at  the  other  side  of  the  swamp,  with 
the  intention  of  preventing  their  foes  from  making 
their  way  to  Dublin.  In  fact — as  Berwick,  com- 
menting on  this  mistake,  remarks  severely — 
"  he  (Lauzun)  proved  that  if  he  had  ever  known 
anything   of  the  business   of  war,   he   had   by  now 

^  Story,  "  Impartial  History  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland,"  p.  79. 
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completely  forgotten  it,"  ^  He  adds,  "  He  showed 
in  Ireland  neither  capacity  nor  resolution,  though 
I  am  assured  that  elsewhere  he  was  personally  very 
brave." 

At  Old  Bridge,  fighting  was  really  going  on  ;  and 
while  the  French  horse,  without  firing  a  shot, 
marched  uselessly  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  enemy, 
away  from  the  battle,  Tyrconnel  and  his  infantry 
were  sadly  in  want  of  reinforcements.  Under 
Tyrconnel  were  Hamilton — in  charge  of  eight 
battalions — Berwick,  who  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  cavalry,  and  Boisseleau,  the  only  French 
officer  who  is  entitled  to  any  credit  for  his  conduct 
during  the  Irish  campaign.  They  were  faced  by 
Schomberg.  The  Jacobites  had  fortified  their  side 
of  the  river,  and  had  put  a  breastwork  close  to  the 
water.  Badly  armed,  however,  and  undisciplined, 
they  had  no  chance  against  the  enemy  ;  and  the 
regiment  in  charge  of  the  ford  having  lost  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  was  soon  overpowered  by 
the  Blue  Dutch  Guards,  who  were  the  first  to  cross 
the  river.  Hamilton  then  brought  up  his  other 
seven  battalions,  and  the  Irish  horse  under  Berwick 
charged  boldly  on  the  Dutch,  but  were  quickly 
beaten  back. 

Whole  regiments  then  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
fled  without  having  fired  a  shot ;  in  fact  the  Irish  would 

'  Petitot,  "  Memoires  du  Mar6chal  de  Berwick,"  ser,  ii,  vol,  Ixv. 
P-358. 
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not  stand  against  the  enemy,  and  the  affair  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  more  than  a  skirmish  ; 
though  Story,  in  his  anxiety  to  magnify  the  brilliancy 
of  William's  victory,  represents  it  as  a  hot  engage- 
ment. 

The  French  officers  were  extremely  bitter  about 
the  cowardice  of  the  Irish,  which  they  doubtless 
magnified  to  excuse  their  own  very  glaring  de- 
ficiencies on  this  occasion.  "  The  enemy  chased 
the  Irish  before  them  like  sheep  without  firing  with 
the  musket  "  ^  ;  "  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy  the 
Irish  fled."  ^  There  was  evidently  much  truth  in  the 
reproach,  for  even  Boisseleau,  who  was  the  only 
French  ofiicer  at  Old  Bridge,  says  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  "  Our  Irishmen  did  nothing  worth  anything. 
They  all  ran  away."  ^  In  his  dispatch  to  Louvois, 
however,  he  takes  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the 
situation,  and  says,  "  Our  Irish  had  never  seen  fire, 
and  it  surprised  them  ;  now  they  are  so  sorry  not  to 
have  done  their  duty,  that  I  am  sure  they  will  do  it 
better  another  time.  I  took  them  three  times  to 
the  charge,  but  the  enemy  was  too  strong  for 
them."  ^ 

William  and  Schomberg  had  both  been  active  in 

'  La  Hoguette  to  Louvois,  Kinsale,  l^l~^,  1690,  Ministere  de  la 
Guerre." 

^  Desgrigny  to  Louvois,  Limerick,    j^&~,    1690,   Ministere  de  la 
Guerre." 

^  Boisseleau,  f^f^,  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 

■*  Boisseleau  to  Louvois,  ^5^75,  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
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the  fight,  and  the  latter  was  killed  near  the  little 
village  of  Old  Bridge,  after  boldly  crossing  the  river 
at  the  head  of  his  men.  Tyrconnel  and  Berwick 
now  rallied  their  vanquished  forces,  and  retreated 
step  by  step,  towards  Slane  and  the  King.  The 
battle  of  the  Boyne  was  virtually  over. 

Meanwhile,  by  James's  orders,  the  French  forces, 
who  had  been,  according  to  the  bitter  words  of  a 
Jacobite  writer,  "  only  spectators  of  a  fight  between 
a  few  regiments  and  the  whole  of  William's 
army,"  ^  were  still  marching  away  from  the  battle. 
They  had  been  twice  mustered  in  battle  array  as 
though  to  attack  the  enemy  ;  but,  being  told  by 
Sarsfield  that  there  were  deep  ditches,  and  a  ravine 
as  well  as  the  morass,  between  them  and  William's 
forces,  Lauzun  attempted  nothing  further,^  and  the 
two  armies  continued  to  march  in  almost  parallel 
lines  towards  Dublin.  After  the  ford  of  Old  Bridge 
had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  Tyrconnel  had 
joined  the  French  force,  the  Jacobites  found  them- 
selves between  two  hostile  columns,  as  the  Dutch 
force  freed  by  the  Irish  evacuation  of  Old  Bridge 
had  followed  their  vanquished  enemy,  and  now 
marched  to  the  south  of  them. 

They  proceeded  like  this  for  about  two  miles, 
and  then,  the  enemy  beginning  to  fire  on  their 
flanks,  Lauzun  remembered  his  promise  to  Mary  of 

'  J.  J.  Gilbert,  "  A  Jacobite  Narrative  of  the  War  in  Ireland,"  p.  loo. 
'  Girardin  to  Louvois,  rj^,  i6go,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
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Modena,  and  told  the  King  that,  his  person  not 
being  in  safety,  he  advised  him  to  take  whatever 
troops  pleasedjhim  from  the  left  wing,  and  to  fly  to 
Dublin,  while  he  would  stay  behind  and  protect 
his  rear.^ 

Nothing  loath,  the  unheroic  James  departed  at 
once,  taking  with  him  four  squadrons  of  cavalry 
and  four  of  dragoons,  and  hastened  to  Dublin.  He 
arrived  there  at  nine  that  night,  and  left  in  a  panic 
at  six  o'clock  next  morning  ;  indeed  in  so  much 
hurry  that  he  took  no  clothes  or  linen  with  him. 
He  embarked  at  Waterford  at  daybreak  on  July  3, 
and  when  he  arrived  at  Brest  appeared  to  know  no- 
thing of  what  had  happened  at  the  battle,  except  that 
there  had  been  a  general  rout  ;  while  the  officers  and 
servants  with  him  were  so  glad  to  be  back  in  France, 
that  they  seemed  as  pleased  as  though  they  had  won 
a  victory.  The  officials  at  Brest  naturally  made 
contemptuous  comments  on  the  affiiir.  There  were 
not  two  hundred  men  killed — they  said — at  the 
right  wing,  and  the  left  never  came  into  action  ;  in 
fact,  everything  seemed  to  have  been  in  the  utmost 
muddle  and  disorder.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  from  the  conflicting 
accounts,  what  really  happened  in  the  retreating  force 
after  James's  departure.  According  to  Lauzun,  he 
and  Tyrconnel    made  an  orderly  retreat  to  Dublin, 

'  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  June  ^".'^  '^,  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
*  Bouridal  to  Louvois,  Brest,  j^^,  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre, 
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and  the  only  confusion  that  occurred  was  caused 
during  the  night  by  Irish  looters. 

Other  testimony  tells  a  different  story,  and  a 
story  which  is  not,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
a  credit  to  any  one.  We  hear  that  from  the  time 
the  enemy  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
Lauzun  seemed  to  be  in  so  deep  a  lethargy  that 
he  was  unable  to  take  any  decision,  even  when 
suggestions  were  made  to  him.^  We  are  told 
further,  that  after  the  King's  departure,  Lauzun 
went  to  a  village  on  a  height  about  six  miles  off, 
looked  down  on  the  enemy,  and  said  that  each 
person  had  better  shift  for  himself^  Lauzun,  La 
Hoguette,  Famechon,  Chamerau,  and  Merode  are 
then  said  to  have  abandoned  the  army  ;  and  there 
seems  indeed  no  doubt  from  several  testimonies, 
that  Lauzun  disappeared  before  the  French  regi- 
ments arrived  in  Dublin,  and  that  much  confusion 
was  caused  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  one  to  give 
orders  to  the  troops. 

It  is  further  stated  that  when  Colonel  Zurlauben, 
a  Swiss  officer  serving  in  the  French  army,  sent  his 
brother  Major  Zurlauben  to  Dublin  to  ask  Lauzun 
what  should  be  done  with  his  regiments,  who  had 
marched  for  forty-eight  hours,  Lauzun  replied  that 
he  had  no  room  for  them  in  the  city,  and  that 
the    soldiers  must    be   allowed  to   forage   for   food, 

1  La  Hoguette  to  Louvois,  xtt^o'  1690,  Minist^re  de  la  Guerre. 
*  Bouridal  to  Louvois,  Brest,  j^j^,  1690,  Minist^re  de  la  Guerre. 
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as  he  couid  do  nothing  for  them.  Zurlauben  then 
seized  the  Castle  of  DubHn,  and  declared  afterwards 
that  the  city  might  easily  have  been  kept,  it  Lauzun 
and  Tyrconnel  had  not  insisted  that  it  must  be 
abandoned.  Zurlauben,  who  evidently  hated  Lauzun, 
accuses  him  also  of  flying  to  Waterford  with  the 
intention  of  embarking  with  the  King,  and  of  only 
returning  to  his  duties,  because  he  found  Zurlauben 
was  determined  to  make  a  stand  against  the  enemy.^ 

There  seems  to  be  some  truth  in  the  Swiss 
colonel's  accusations,  for  Louvois,  who  of  course 
received  accounts  from  all  parties,  wrote  to  another 
Minister ;  "  You  will  learn  from  others  than  me 
all  the  calamities  which  have  happened  in  Ireland, 
where  they  have  not  fought  nor  been  driven  by  the 
enemy,  and  nevertheless  we  owe  to  the  Sieur 
Zurlauben  only,  the  safety  of  about  4,500  men, 
who  retired  to  Limerick  with  seven  or  eight  officers, 
while  the  rest  of  the  generals  as  well  as  private 
soldiers,  visited  the  coasts  of  Ireland  from  Dublin  to 
Kinsale."  ^ 

A  paragraph  in  Louvois'  letter  asking  for  news 
about  the  affair,  must  have  struck  terror  into 
Lauzun's  heart :  "  His  Majesty  has  been  hoping 
continually  to  see  some  one  arrive  from  you  to  give 
him  an  account  of  what  happened  at  Drogheda,  of 
the  way  in  which  the  troops  retired,  of  where  they 

•  Zurlauben  to  Louvois,  Limerick,  ^r^,  1690. 

*  Louvois  to  Chamlay,  Rousset,  "  Life  of  Louvois,"  vol.  ii.  p.  424. 
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are,  of  what  they  have  lost,  and  of  the  real  state 
in  which  they  are  now.  His  Majesty  expects  also 
that  you  will  tell  him  what  caused  a  great  number 
of  the  officers  commanding  his  troops  to  leave 
them,  and  he  asks  of  you  on  this  subject  such  an 
exact  account  of  what  has  happened,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  judge  what  punishment  those  who 
committed  such  a  fault  deserve,"  ^ 

Lauzun  did  not — perhaps  fortunately  for  his 
feelings — receive  this  letter  for  some  time.  He 
answered  it  from  Galway,  where  he  was  in  safety, 
and  knew  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  he 
started  for  France.  This  is  his  defence  of  himself : 
"  With  regard  to  your  orders  to  me.  Sir,  to  tell 
you  why  several  of  the  officers  of  the  troops  left 
them  before  arriving  at  Dublin,  I  cannot  understand 
what  caused  this,  but  I  know  well  that  I  never 
gave  the  order  nor  the  example  of  doing  this, 
having  always  remained  with  Milord  Tyrconnel, 
and  having  only  found  Zurlauben,  Biron,  and 
Brouilly  when  I  arrived  in  Dublin.  I  sent  Major 
Zurlauben  to  order  Colonel  Zurlauben  to  follow  the 
cannon,  and  Monsieur  Laisne  I  commanded  to  take 
it  as  best  he  could  to  Limerick.  During  this  time 
Milord  Tyrconnel  and  1  marched  behind  or  to  the 
right  to  cover  them,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  enemy,  only  from  want  of  provisions. 

"  De  la  Marche's  and  Tournaisis'  regiments  could 

'  Louvois  to  Lauzun,  Versailles,  j^jjy^,  1690. 
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only  follow  the  cannon  to  within  nine  miles  of 
Dublin,  after  which  they  dispersed  for  provisions, 
and  only  a  small  battalion  belonging  to  Zurlauben 
remained. 

"  I  hoped  all  the  time   to  find  the  officers  of  the 
troops    at    Kilkenny,   but    I    did   not  find    a  single 
one.     I    only    heard    that    they    were    hurrying    to 
reach  the  ships  at  Waterford  and  at  Kinsale,  which 
obliged  me  to  send   in  all  directions   to  command 
them  to  join  me.    This,  Monsieur  de  la  Hoguette  did 
at  once,  and    the    others  shortly  afterwards,  except 
those   who    had   already  gone  to  France,  of  whom 
there    were     many.     De     Famechon,    Forest,     and 
Merodes — in    fact,  nearly  all  the  officers — had    left 
before  we  arrived  at  Dublin,  except  one  of  Forest's 
captains    named   La  Pajade,  whom   1  found  always 
on  the   road    with    a    body    of    Frenchmen    of    all 
regiments,  whom  he  had  collected  as  best  he  could. 
I  do  not  see  that  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  la  Hoguette 
is   to  be   blamed,  nor  those  who  followed   him,  for 
unfortunately  by  mistake  I  had  told  him  that  Milord 
Tyrconnel    and     I    were    going    to    Doubain    near 
Dublin,    and    going    there    he    did     not    find    me, 
which  obliged  him  to  go  to  Dublin,  where  he  found 
the    King    and    followed    him   to   Kinsale.     There, 
Sir,  is  an  exact  account,  such  as  you  have  ordered 
me    to    give,    of  this    affair,    without    praising   or 
blaming  any  one,  but  simply  telling  you  the  truth." 


1  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  Galway,  s^f^^r^.  1690. 
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La  Hoguette  was  not  equally  generous  to  Lauzun, 
for,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  erred  in  the 
direction  of  overboldness  himself,  he  finishes  a 
dispatch  written  directly  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  with  the  indignant  words  :  "  The  King  shall 
always  be  master  of  my  life,  but  not  of  sending  me 
to  war  with  such  generals  !  "  ^ 

The  French  dispatches  at  this  time  are  melancholy 
reading.  Up  to  the  crisis  the  officers  had  clung 
together,  and  praised  each  other,  but  in  the  face  of 
such  a  disaster  as  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  it  had 
become  morally — as  it  had  been  physically — a 
sauve  qui  pent.  Every  one  was  ashamed  of  himself  ; 
and  writing  to  Louvois,  the  all-powerful  Minister 
of  an  absolute  monarch  who  could  punish  failure 
with  imprisonment  such  as  had  been  meted  out 
to  Lauzun,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  superhumanly 
heroic  for  a  man  to  blame  himself.  Therefore,  there 
being  no  doubt  that  even  when  the  Irish  had  been 
abused  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  French  officers 
could  not  be  altogether  exonerated  from  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  terrible  catastrophe,  each  man  naturally 
blamed  his  fellow,  and  the  result  is  not  pleasant 
reading. 

Lauzun  alone  must  be  exonerated  from  this  failing 
— he  does  not  abuse  his  fellow  officers.  It  is  a 
comfort  to  find  credit  for  him  on  some  count,  for  he 
did   not    come  well    out    of  the    situation,    and    he 

'  La  Hoguette  to  Louvois,  ^i^,  1690,  Kinsale. 
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is  severely  characterised  by  M.  Rousset  as  a 
"  coward."  It  may  be  so  ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  this  was  not  at  any  rate  his  general  character,  as 
is  proved — not  only  by  his  early  exploits  and  the  way 
he  bore  a  most  painful  death — but  also  by  Louvois' 
warning  when  he  left  for  Ireland,  that  he  was  **  not 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  giving  a 
sword-thrust  or  of  winning  a  combat,  but  was  to 
play  a  waiting  game."  ^  Those  are  not  words  any 
one  would  use  to  a  coward.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  it  was  years  since  he  had  been  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  that  then  he  had  served  only 
in  a  very  subordinate  capacity,  so  that  he  had 
absolutely  no  experience  of  holding  a  command,  and 
we  shall,  I  think,  be  more  inclined  to  marvel  at  the 
folly  of  those  who  put  him  in  so  unsuitable  a 
position,  than  at  his  utter  incapacity  to  fill  it. 

Once  in  Dublin,  Lauzun  tells  us  that  he  found 
the  King  gone,  and  a  general  panic.  His  valets, 
thinking  him  dead,  had  carried  his  clothes  to  Water- 
ford  ready  for  embarkation,  -nd  he  and  Tyrconnel 
were  obliged  to  follow  as  far  as  Kilkenny  to  collect 
the  fugitives  ;  but  after  a  council  of  war,  they  be- 
took themselves  to  Limerick,  which  was  to  be  the 
next  rallying  point  of  the  Jacobite  cause. 

In  his  hurry  to  shake  the  dust  of  Dublin  off  his 

feet,    Lauzun    left    many    valuable    papers   behind, 

as     appears    from     the     following    correspondence 

'  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  Dublin,  ]^^,  1690,  Ministdre  de  la  Guerre. 
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between  Lord  Nottingham,  Secretary  of  State  to 
William  III.,  and  Dr.  Wallis,  an  expert  in  the  art 
of  deciphering  cipher. 

"  Whitehall, /«/j/ 13,  1690. 

"  I  send  you  herewith  some  letters  from  Monsieur 

Louvois  to  Monsieur  Lauzune,  which  I   desire  you 

will    decypher    as    soon    as    possible  you    can,    they 

seeming  to  containe  matters  of  great  importance  for 

their     Maj*^^     Service,    and    that    you     will    begin 

with   the    letter    which    is   of   the    latest    date,    and 

proceed  to  that  which  is  of  the  next  latest  date,  and 

go  on  in  that  order,  letting  the  Letter  of  the  oldest 

date  to  be  that  which  you  last  decipher.     As  soon  as 

you  have  done   the   Letter  of  the   freshest   date,    1 

desire   you    will   send  it   back   immediately  by  this 

Messenger,  whom  I  have   ordered  to  stay  till  you 

despatch  him,  and  as  soon  as  you  have  deciphered 

any  of  the  other  Letters,  I  desire  you  will  send  each 

of  them  as  fast  as  they   are  done,   by  a  messenger 

whom  I  will  pay.      Pray  make  what  hast  hereto  you 

can,  since  it  seems  to  be  of  very  great  importance 

to    their    Maj*^^,    and    I    will    not    be    wanting    in 

representing  your  services  to  your  advantage. 

"I  am 

"  S',  Y*  most  humble  Servant, 

"Nottingham." 
"Dr.  Wallis." 

'  Brit.  Mus.  MSS.,  vol.  32499,  216. 
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-> 


In  answer  to  this  letter,  Wallis  wrote  the  next 
day  expressing  much  doubt  whether  he  would  be 
equal  to  the  task  expected  from  him,  as  he  says  ^ 
that  the  letters  are  all  in  a  new  cipher,  "  most  of 
it  of  M.  Louvois  ;  who's  cipher  I  have  never  yet 
had  the  good  hap  to  master,  though  some  have 
come  to  my  hands." 

Three  days  later  he  expresses  himself  to  his  patron 
with  a  certain  bitterness. 

My  Lord. 

For  the  Right  Honourable  Yr  Honour's  very  Humble 

THE  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Servant,  John  Wallis. 

AT  Whitehall. 

To  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

"  TOWCESTER, /«/)/  17,   1690. 

**  My  Lord, 

*'  I  humbly  thank  your  Ld^^  for  y"  great 
compliment  which  in  your  Letter  you  were  pleased 
to  put  upon  me  ;  as  if  I  were  a  person  of  that 
skill  and  despatch  in  deciphering,  as,  by  the  same 
messenger  (without  detaining  him  a  great  while  here) 
to  return  you  a  letter  deciphered  (without  any  key 
but  what  I  am  to  make  myself)  written  from  a  great 
Minister  of  State,  in  a  cipher  (and  no  mean  one) 
wh°^  I  had  never  seen  before  :  But  Y'  Lordship  under- 
stands cipher  so  well,  and  I  am  so  conscious  to 
myself   how    far   I   fall  short   of  such    a    character, 

1  Brit.  Mus.  MSS.,  vol.  32499,  216. 
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that  it  would  savour  too  much  of  vanity  to  pretend 
to  it.  I  did,  therefore  (without  detaining  him,) 
dismiss  your  messenger  previously,  and  I  take  it 
for  a  great  good  hap  that  in  four  days'  time  (getting 
to  it  early  and  late)  I  have  (with  more  pain  than 
yr  L^ahp  -g  perhaps  aware  of)  been  able  to  send  with 
this  that  deciphered  which  was  of  the  latest  date, 
^ch  Y"^  L'^'^''  desired  to  be  first  dispatched,  which 
being  a  short  letter,  and  a  long  cipher,  Y"^  Ldshp  ^^ 
excuse  my  leaving  some  blanks.  It  is  not  from 
M.  Louvois,  but  subscribed  by  a  French  name, 
in  a  French  hand  which  I  cannot  read.  The  rest 
are  all  from  M"^  Louvois,  but  none  of  them  in 
the  same  cipher  with  this  ;  and  therefore  will  receive 
no  light  from  it.  And  I  am  the  more  diffident 
of  them,  having  never  yet  mastered  any  of  his 
ciphers.  And  I  suspect  somewhat  of  peculiar  in  his 
way  of  ciphering,  which  I  have  not  yet  had  the  good 
hap  to  light  upon.  But  I  am 
"My  Lord, 
"  Your  Honour's  very  humble  Servant, 

"John  Wallis." 

Wallis's  next  letter  runs  as  follows : 

To  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

"  TOWCESTER,  Jtify  22,   169O, 

"  My  Lord, 

"  I  sent  Your  Lordship,  by  last  Thursday's 
post,    an    account    of  one    of  those    Letters    which 
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were  sent  me  to  decipher.  Since  when,  I  have  not 
been  idle  ;  but  imployed  a  great  deal  of  pain, 
and  (Your  Lordship  would  say  if  you  had  been 
to  see  it)  a  great  deal  of  patience,  upon  the  rest, 
but  without  success.  I  signified  my  diffidence  in 
my  last  letters,  and  I  now  begin  to  look  upon  it 
as  desperate  ;  having  very  little  hopes  of  mastering 
that  cypher,  wherein  all  the  rest  are  written.  For, 
neither  are  all  ciphers  of  a  like  difficulty  ;  nor  can 
I  hope  the  like  good  hap  in  all.  Which  I  thought 
necessary  thus  to  signify  ;  that  Y"^  Lordship  may 
not  impute  the  failure  to  want  of  diligence,  or 
want  of  due  devotion  to  their  Majesties'  service. 
And  if  I  shall  yet  meet  with  better  success  than 
I  do  expect  (for  I  do  not  quite  give  it  over), 
Your  Lordship  shall  have  an  account  of  it  from  me. 
"My  Lord, 
Your  Honour's  very  humble  Servant, 

John  Wallis." 


*'  It  would  have  been  to  very  good  purpose  if 
amongst  other  things  Mons.  de  Lauzun  [?  possessed  : 
word  doubtful]  in  Ireland,  the  keys  of  his  ciphers 
could  be  found."  ^ 

Evidently  Lauzun  had  carried  these  off,  and  while 

the    one    letter   deciphered    by    Dr.    Wallis — which 

was     not    from    Louvois — has    disappeared,    there 

follow   nine  which  have  kept  their  secret,  and  will 

1  Brit,  Mus.  MSS.,  vol.  32499,  243. 
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apparently  keep  it  to  the  end/  It  is  probable 
that  they  contain  what  would  be  now  no  new 
information  ;  but  their  baffling  mystery  fascinates 
while  it  exasperates,  and  we  are  tempted  to  believe 
the  unlikely,  and  to  imagine  that  some  deep  State 
secret  lurks  beneath  that  apparently  meaningless 
sequence  of  numbers.  There  are  two  letters  from 
Louvois  to  Lauzun  despatched  on  May  25,  two  on 
the  26th,  and  two  on  the  27th.  These  form  two 
distinct  series,  as  the  letters  despatched  on  the  same 
date  are  written  by  two  different  people,  and  in  the 
case  of  one  series  Louvois  always  signs  his  own 
name,  while  in  the  other  it  is  signed  for  him. 
Possibly  these  letters  may  be  duplicates  written  in  a 
different  cipher. 

In  case  any  expert  at  deciphering  ciphers  may 
chance  to  look  at  this  volume,  and  may  care  to  try 
his  hand  at  solving  a  riddle  which  has  been  hitherto 
considered  unsolvable,  I  have  copied  the  letter 
written  on  May  25,  and  signed  by  Louvois  himself. 

32499,   217. 
A  Versailles,  le  25  mai^  1690. 
*'  Monsieur, 

49. 157. 183. 322. 438.  368. 240.  368. 447.  326. 208. 344. 185.  39. 433. 
205. 383, 180. 422. 148. 79. 201. 219.  337.  210.  323. 157. 45. 398. 190. 
84.  294.  144.  132.  131.  417.  272.  69.  37.  237.  275.  403.  409.  68.  3. 
240.  257.  280.  65.  165.  40.  421.  387.  96.  222.  4.  419.  121.  426. 
146.  340.  65.  173.  41.  234.  15.  2.  99.  337.  250.  114.  234.  121.  53. 

1  Brit.    Mus.    MSS.,    32499,    217,   219,  224,  228,    230,    231,  233, 
237,  240. 
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244. 156. 243. 131. 221. 272. 201.  219. 33. 26. 114.  234. 108. 

278.  73.  103.  122.  390.  419.  6r.  108.  4.  156.  303.  23.  361.  209.  200 
395-  37-  137-  366.  69.  157.  282.  217.  316.  359.  280.  437.  429. 
173.  433.  167.  321.  37.  114.  234.  81.  422.  230.  132.  193.  200.  406. 

15.  79.  209.  253.  264.  105.  157.  178.  26.  114.  234.  210.  272.  108. 
39.  156.  131.  120.  133.  340.  65.  4.  439.  400.  271.  26.  114.  234.  29. 
167.  121.  303.  450.  392.  167.  321.  65.  294.  315.  202.  429.  61.  340. 

65  39-  3-  95-  146-  417-  401-  414-  143-  204.  193.  368.  61.  446. 
146.  429.  253.  136.  139.  158.  205.  144.  209.  173.  107.  59.  121.  202, 
140.  208.  61.  412.  348.  158.  133.  61.  414.  40.  165.  102.  107.  65. 
243.  381.  128.  122.  132.  49.  362.  297.  251.  99.  225.  13.  373. 
52.  143.  297.  261.  340.  65.  39.  368.  316.  69.  286.  89.  -](>.  393. 
79-  373-  95-  HS-  418.  416.  193.  253.  162.  244.  419.  88.  258. 
121.  370.  81.  137.  157.  344.  244.  156.  61.  7.  367.  122.  307.  loi.  150. 
353.  348.  205.  261.  138.  84.  303.  394.  57.  370.  139.  400.  220.  37. 
89.  340.  65.  79.  17.  129.  230.  369.  401.  193.  429.  280.  34.  387. 
23.  96.  406.  276.  284.  121.  85.  447.  209.  200.  7.  75.  45.  381.  193. 
173.  201.  52.  387.  426.  146.  232.  148.  401.  393.  81.  446.  128.  33. 
198.  69.  37.  261.  19.  121.  379.  61.  108.  39.  122.  146.  65.  340.  65, 
310. 143.  271.  133,  221.  272.  65.  332.  167.  139.  69.  133,  3.  65.  I.  59. 
76.  209,  368.  61.  137.  41.  400.  375.  416.  118.  112.  322.  loi.  89. 
121.  373.  244.  238.  203.  297.  261,  108.  185.  201.  123.  4.  96.  344. 
95.  201.  243.  57.  387.  433.  37.  330.  40.  278.  84.  132.  339. 
261.  368.  422.  304.  390.  131.  79.  85.  447.  394.  337.  89.  390. 
230.  208.  344.  95.  2or.  219.  288.  61.  164.  403.  409.  422.  7.  381. 
186.  337.  41.  45.  68,  244.  221.  176.  240.  360.  102.  226.  59.  4. 

16.  161.  302.  192.  65.  39.  75.  300.  53.  400.  238.  203.  354.  381,  162. 
303.  332.  41.  91.  58.  253.  203.  81,  61.  326.  107.  219.  23.  203.  368. 
447-  87-  359-  326.  84.  208.  180.  170.  59.  253.  203.  47.  132.  241. 
433.  198.  381.  326.  168.  136.  421.  328.  199.  184.  146.  252.  340. 
412.  84.  294.  76.  102.  393.  205,  164.  263.  96.  401.  400.  317. 

298.  287.  196.  192.  294.  40.  253.  203.  344.  52.  450.  143.  158. 
291.  15.  294.  364.  414.  157.  204.  201.  39.  167.  321.  37,  144.  262. 
368.  148.  96.  359.  416.  317.  298.  287.  373.  244.  446.  203.  23. 
102.  393.  135.  26.  196.  151.  157.  167.  250.  118.  258.  332.  75,  400, 
271.  201.  416,  240.  401.  26.  340.  65.  243.  338.  323.  438. 
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121.  i6i.  259.  192.  65.  390,  290.  61.  28.  300.  204.  285. 

19. 269. 387. 297. 315. 120. 33. 143. 164. 357. 69. 438. 326. 

337.  260.  88.  303.  240.  205.  71.  337.  414.  426.  297.  192.  121. 
409.  143.  162.  4.  446.  137.  140.  47.  243.  240.  84.  161.  15.  294. 
182.  123.  308.  230.  185.  395.  196.  225.  33.  23.  loi.  51.  200. 
Tj.  123.  37.  198.  30.  322.  14.  89.  193.  200.  59.  297.  207. 
276.  433.  237.  4.  367.  139.  307.  286.  204.  393.  320. 
348.  69.  348.  69.  220.  272.  214.  84.  157.  410.  183. 

"  Je  suis,  Monsieur, 
(c  yre  ^j.^g  humble  estres  afFne  serviteur 

*'  Louvois." 

Lauzun's  one  object  now  was  to  leave  this 
horrible  country — the  grave,  certainly,  of  his  re- 
putation— and  to  return  to  France,  that  he  might 
attempt,  at  any  rate,  to  save  himself  from  the  attacks 
of  his  enemies. 

At  all  costs  he  must  persuade  Louis  that,  the 
situation  being  hopeless,  his  only  course  would  be 
to  send  an  order  to  withdraw  the  troops  from 
Ireland  ;  and  with  this  object  in  view,  the  French 
general  painted  the  position  in  most  gloomy  colours. 
He  says,  "  I  hope  we  shall  collect  the  troops  again 
almost  in  their  full  numbers,  but  I  have  cause  to 
believe  that  in  the  horrible  situation  in  which  I  see 
everything,  that  will  do  no  good  ;  but  at  least  in 
such  a  rout  we  shall  have  saved  the  cannon  and 
money  as  far  as  Limerick,  where  I  found  Milord 
Tyrconnel  very  much  embarrassed,  I  will  not  say  to 
manage  affairs,  but  I  will  say  to  emerge  from  them  ; 
for  the  troops  do  not  return,  the  officers  are  disloyal — 
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most  of  them  are  considering  how  to  arrange  matters 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that 
if  he  marches  towards  us  and  issues  a  proclamation, 
every  one  will  do  his  best  to  please  him,  and  that  the 
French  will  find  themselves  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice. 
As  to  myself,  I  made  one  to  the  King  when  I  came 
here.  1  will  finish  as  I  have  begun."  Later  on  in 
the  letter  he  says,  "  Nevertheless  I  will  try  to  behave 
without  passion  or  fear,  and  will  do  all  for  the  best 
till  the  King  sends  vessels  to  fetch  us,  if  the  Prince 
of  Orange  gives  us  time,  or  if  the  Irish  do  not  take 
some  hostile  step.  Our  situation  is  terrible,  and 
we  do  not  know,  Milord  Tyrconnel  and  I,  by  what 
chance  we  can,  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  victory, 
save  our  persons  from  falling  into  his  hands."  ^ 

Lauzun  was  evidently  in  a  far  from  comfortable 
frame  of  mind.  Let  us  hope  he  felt  a  slight  con- 
solation when,  among  much  adverse  criticism,  he 
received  the  following  enthusiastically  admiring 
letter  from  his  faithful  friend  Mary  of  Modena,  who 
had  now  welcomed  her  husband  back  to  France. 
She  wrote  from  Saint-Germains  :  ^ 

"  I  think  you  know  me  well  enough  to  be  able 
to  judge  of  my  grief  at  learning  of  our  misfortunes 
in  Ireland,  because,  although  I  apprehended  it,  and 
your  last  letters  had  prepared  me,  nevertheless  I 
still  hoped  a  battle  might  have  been  avoided  for  the 

'  Lauzun  to  Seignelay,  Limerick,  j^p^,  i6go. 

'  Morrison  Col.     See  •'  Mary  of  Modena,"  Martin  Haile,  p.  268. 
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present  ;    but  God    did   not  allow  it,  and  we  must 
will  what  he  wills.      I  should  have  been   inconsolable 
if,  when  hearing  news  of   the  battle,  I   had  not  at 
the  same  time  heard  that  the  King  was  safe  on  this 
side    of   the    water  ;    I   owe  that  happiness  to  you, 
and  it  is  assuredly  a  great  one  in  the  midst  of  my 
grief.      You  have  been  faithful  to  the  promise  you 
made  me  at    parting,  that  whatever  happened   you 
would  save  the  King  ;  you  did  so,  remaining  your- 
self in  danger  (from  which  I   pray  God  to  deliver 
you).     Without  seeing  into  my  heart  you  could  not 
judge  of  my  gratitude,  for  it  is  beyond   what  I  can 
express  ;  I  shall  try  to  prove  it  to  you  and  to  the 
world  by  my   actions — and   I  have  only  too  many 
occasions    of  doing    so  in    protecting  you  from  an 
infinite    number    of  enemies    who    have    now    risen 
against  you,    and    seek    nothing    so    much  as   your 
ruin.     The  King  and  I  employ  ourselves  daily    in 
justifying  your    conduct,  which  has    been  faultless, 
and  too  perfect  for  the  rest  of  the  French,  whom 
it  has  put  to  shame.     I  hear  there  are  some  among 
them  cowardly  enough  to  justify  their  own  conduct 
by    accusing  yours.     I  shall  uphold  it  with  all  my 
power  ;  1  owe  so  much  to  justice  and  to  yourself, 
for  whom,  whatever  I  do,  I  shall  never  do  half  as 
much  as  you  deserve. 

"  The  King  of  France  told  us  the  other  day  he 
thought  you  were  on  your  homeward  journey  with 
the  troops,  as  he    had  sent  you   positive  orders  to 
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return.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  that  I  write 
you  a  longer  letter  ;  moreover,  the  King  has  written 
to  you,  and  my  Lord  Tyrconnel  will  tell  you  the 
orders  the  King  has  sent  him.  In  the  pitiable  state 
of  affairs  in  Ireland  I  ask  nothing  better  than  to 
see  you  safely  here  again,  and  to  have  your  advice 
in  all  our  business,  which  is  truly  in  a  desperate 
condition.  No  one  here  believes  a  word  we  say, 
nor  will  listen  to  our  proposals  for  a  descent  into 
England  before  the  Prince  of  Orange  returns  there, 
nor  for  sending  ships  into  St.  George's  Channel, 
which  is  the  most  necessary  thing  in  the  world, 
and  which  has  been  refused  for  the  last  six  months. 

"  In  fine,  there  is  no  remedy  for  us  at  present  but 
to  be  patient  if  we  can  ;  at  any  rate  I  pray  God  make 
us  so.  My  heart  bleeds  to  see  that  we  are  the 
cause  of  the  loss  and  ruin  of  so  many  honest  men. 
If  ever  we  were  the  cause  of  yours,  I  should  never 
console  myself;  but  I  hope  that  misfortune  may 
not  be  added  to  many  others,  and  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  may  yet  be  happy  enough  to  repair  your  losses 
(which  are  as  sensible  to  me  as  my  own)  and  to 
recompense  your  services." 
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News  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  reaches  France — Lauzun's  extra- 
ordinary want  of  nerve — He  despairs  of  defending  Limerick — 
Description  of  Limerick — Conflicting  counsels — Lauzun  wants 
to  return  to  France— Boisseleau  put  in  command  of  Limerick 
— Lauzun  and  French  troops  leave  the  town — He  retires  to 
Galway — William  lays  siege  to  Limerick — Discontent  among 
garrison — Events  of  siege— Quarrels  at  Galway — Siege  of 
Limerick  raised — Lauzun  and  his  army  embark  at  Galway. 

THE  news  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  was 
brought  to  France  by  fugitive  French  officers 
who  had  left  the  country  with  James,  and  were 
naturally  anxious  to  palliate  their  cowardly  be- 
haviour. They  therefore  represented  the  condition 
of  affairs  as  so  desperate  that  the  King's  first  idea, 
as  we  have  seen  from  Mary  of  Modena's  letter, 
was  at  once  to  withdraw  the  French  troops,  and 
to  leave  the  country  to  its  fate. 

Tyrconnel  and  Lauzun  did  their  very  best  to 
strengthen  this  impression,  the  latter  being,  as  we 
know,  in  an  extraordinary  state  of  panic  during 
the  whole  of  his  stay  in  Ireland  ;  while  Tyrconnel, 
who  had  fought  with  distinction  in  France,  Ireland, 
and  Flanders,  and  had  earned  the  sobriquet  of 
"  fighting  Dick  Talbot,"  was  now  in  bad  health,  no 
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doubt  found  his   French  allies  difficult   to  manage, 
and  was  tired  of  the  whole  business. 

However,  the  truth  began  to  leak  out  gradually, 
being  brought  by  eager  tale-bearers  from  Kinsale 
and  Waterford  to  Brest,  and  Louvois  was  not 
long — as  we  already  know — before  he  had  dis- 
covered the  inaccuracy  of  the  first  reports.  In  his 
letter  to  Lauzun  asking  for  a  true  account  of  what 
took  place  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  he  says, 
"  If,  as  his  Majesty  has  cause  to  hope,  what  several 
letters  from  Kinsale  and  Cork  state  is  true,  and 
affairs  in  Ireland  are  not  in  as  bad  a  state  as  the 
first  news  had  given  cause  to  fear,  his  Majesty 
will  be  glad  if,  while  keeping  his  Majesty's  vessels 
in  the  harbour  at  Limerick,  you  send  him  an  account 
of  everything,  and  let  him  know  whether  you  and 
Milord  Tyrconnel  think  that  with  the  troops  the 
latter  has  collected  and  those  of  the  King,  you  will 
be  able  during  the  winter  to  keep  a  part  of  Ireland 
under  the  domination  of  its  legitimate  Sovereign,  and 
in  this  case  how  much  help  you  and  he  think  you  will 
want,  remembering  that  the  Sieur  Labadie  must  have 
given  Milord  Tyrconnel  more  than  a  million  livres  in 
gold,^  and  that  considering  the  number  of  enemies  his 
Majesty  has  on  his  hands,  it  is  not  possible  that  his 
Majesty  can  continue  to  sendlarge  succour  to  Ireland 


"2 


^  A  livre  was  about  the  fifth  of  ^i. 

2  Louvois   to   Lauzun,    Versailles,   j"j^  "°,    i6go,   Ministere   de  la 
Guerre. 
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The  thought  of  remaining  all  the  winter  in 
Ireland,  must  have  made  Lauzun  shudder.  He 
was  absolutely  determined  to  leave  ;  and  in  his 
reply  he  gave  no  explicit  answer  to  Louvois, 
merely  saying  that  "  Tyrconnel  was  determined 
to  leave  Ireland,  whatever  might  happen."  ^ 

He  attempts  to  conciliate  the  stern  Louvois  by 
pointing  out  that  he  will  bring  back  to  France 
all  the  men — except  a  few  who  have  died  from 
illness,  and  six  or  seven  who  were  killed  at  the 
Boyne — all  the  cannon  and  munitions  of  war,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  treasure.  In  fact,  Lauzun, 
altering  by  one  word  a  famous  French  saying, 
might  have  announced  :  "  Tout  est  sauve,  sauf 
I'honneur  !  " 

His  panic  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Boync 
was  excusable  in  a  man  who  was  not  big  enough 
for  his  task,  but  his  dispatches  afterwards  are 
pitiful  reading,  as  he  does  not  seem  to  be  ashamed 
of  his  cowardice,  but  is  completely  overmastered 
by  his  dread  of  William  of  Orange  and  of  an 
English  prison  ;  in  which  he  humbly  hopes  that 
his  master  the  King  of  France  will  not  allow  him 
to  languish.  Surely  ten  years  in  Pignerol  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  extraordinary  condition,  in  a  man 
to  whom  even  his  most  unfriendly  contemporaries 
allow  in   his  earlier  years  the  quality  of  courage. 

'  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  Galvvay,  ge  "ember  '  1690,    Ministere  de  la 
Guerre. 
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The  French  and  Irish  armies  had  now  assembled 
at  Limerick,  where,  according  to  Lauzun,  everything 
was  in  a  most  melancholy  condition.  The  two 
mills  only  worked  when  the  tide  was  high,  so  that 
though  there  was  corn  for  nineteen  days  there  was 
no  certainty  that  it  could  be  ground  ;  and  the 
town  was  without  means  of  defence,  there  being 
no  ramparts  or  towers  where  it  would  be  possible 
to  place  cannon.  In  fact,  resistance  was  impossible, 
for  there  was  not  a  single  tool  to  use,  nor  anything 
with  which  to  make  a  drawbridge,  and  Lauzun 
finishes  his  despairing  account  with  the  statement 
that  he  has  "  never  seen  a  town  abandoned  in  the 
state  of  this  one,  nor  people  like  those  who  are 
here."  ^ 

Meanwhile,  to  put  a  final  touch  to  the  horrors 
of  the  situation,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  marching 
towards  the  place  "  with  all  sorts  of  great  arrange- 
ments of  bombs  and  of  carcasses,  which  he  can 
divert  himself  by  directing  on  us,  without  any 
danger  to  himself." 

There  were  two  towns  in  Limerick,  the  Irish 
and  the  English  ;  and  just  above  the  town  and 
about  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Shannon  splits 
itself  into  two,  thus  making  an  island  on  which 
the  English  town  is  situated,  the  Irish  town  being 
joined  to  it  by  a  large  stone  bridge  across  the 
river.     Each  town   was  enclosed   in    a   wall  with  a 

1  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  ^^|^^[  [l,  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
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counterscarp,  and  within  there  were  ramparts  ;  but 
there  were  no  earthworks,  and  only  a  palisading 
round  one  portion  of  the  wall.^  Some  of  the  Irish 
party,  who  possessed  rather  more  of  the  fighting 
spirit  than  did  the  French  commander,  had  made 
a  covered  way  inside  the  walls,  and  had  erected  a  pali- 
sading standing  out  in  a  point,  in  front  of  the  great 
gate,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  approaching  it. 

The  councils  in  Limerick  were  distracted  ;  Lauzun, 
of  course,  wanting  to  leave  the  town  to  its  fate, 
and  to  embark  as  quickly  as  possible  for  France. 
He  had  inspected  the  town  of  Galway,  and  had 
decided  that,  though  impossible  to  defend,  it  would 
be  the  best  place  in  which  to  wait  till  succour 
should  arrive  from  France.  There  he  could  receive 
the  news  of  the  rescue  for  which  he  yearned,  and 
there,  when  the  longed-for  vessels  appeared,  he 
could  sail  away  on  the  open  sea,  without  many 
miles  of  dangerous  navigation  down  a  treacherous 
river,  with  the  enemy's  guns  keeping  up  a  hot 
fire  from  either  bank.  "  This  country,"  says  he, 
"  is  completely  lost ;  and  that  is  why.  Sir,  any 
succour  which  the  King  might  send  here  is  as 
good  as  useless,  and  the  troops  which  I  command 
are  unable  to  serve,  having  lost  their  baggage,  and 
only    the    chemises    which    are    on    our    bodies    re- 


'  See  "  Story's  Impartial  History  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland," 
"Berwick's  Memoires,"  and  "A  Jacobite  Narrative  of  the  War 
in  Ireland." 
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maining  to  us."  ^  However,  he  did  not  at  present 
dare  to  embark,  for  there  had  been  general  fury — 
joined  in  even  by  the  lethargic  Tyrconnel — when 
he  had  proposed  to  leave  the  country  with  the 
French  army,  just  as  the  enemy  were  approaching. 

Meanwhile,  a  great  Council  was  held  at  Limerick, 
in  which  the  valorous  members  of  the  Irish  party 
headed  by  Sarsfield,  Luttrell,  and  O'Neil — whom 
Lauzun  in  his  indignation  at  their  inconvenient 
behaviour  calls  "  the  cabal  "  ;  or,  "  four  or  five  little 
English  favourites  unworthy  of  the  King  of  England  " 
— decided  that  two  emissaries  should  be  dispatched  to 
Louis  to  tell  him  of  their  present  condition,  and  of 
their  determination  to  defend  the  country  ;  and  to 
ask  him  to  send  them  help. 

They  further  decided  that  Sarsfield  should  be 
made  second  in  command  to  the  Captain-General. 

When  these  resolutions  came  to  the  ears  of  Tyr- 
connel— who  had  not  been  at  the  Council  that  day, 
and  who,  according  to  Lauzun,  was  contemplating 
the  extraordinary  step  of  suggesting  to  James  that  he 
should  hand  over  Ireland  to  Louis  XIV. — he  strongly 
disapproved  of  them,  saying  that  it  was  his  pre- 
rogative and  not  that  of  the  Council,  to  send  repre- 
sentatives abroad,  and  that  he  would  send  when,  and 
whom,  he  thought  fit.^ 

In  the  end,  it  was  decided  that  as  Lauzun  refused 

'  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  ^^^^,  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
2  O'Kelly,  "  The  Jacobite  War  in  Ireland,"  p.  25. 
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to  remain  in  Limerick  or  to  leave  any  French  troops 
there,  Boisseleau  should  be  left  in  command. 
Several  of  the  Irish  had  asked  that  he  should  lead 
them,  and  he  had  apparently  volunteered  for  the 
task,  being  the  one  French  officer  who,  in  spite  of 
the  want  of  prowess  shown  by  the  native  regiments 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  did  not  despair  of  their 
fighting  powers.  There  were,  however,  some  grumb- 
lings— to  Lauzun's  indignation — at  Boisseleau's 
appointment,  the  Irish  saying  that  the  French  would 
betray  them  ;  but  at  last  the  matter  was  settled,  and 
Berwick  was  left  with  the  cavalry  about  five  miles 
from  the  town,  to  guard  the  communication  with  it. 
Lauzun's  reasons  for  his  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops  from  Limerick  are  given  thus  to  Louvois  : 
"  I  have  already  informed  you,  Sir,  in  my  last  letter, 
of  the  indispensable  reasons  which  have  obliged  me  to 
take  the  French  out  of  Limerick.  The  first  was  the 
impossibility  of  providing  them  with  bread,  there 
being  no  mills  outside,  and  those  inside  being  used 
for  the  Irish  ;  the  insupportable  hatred  they  have 
for  us,  kept  up  by  the  cabals  of  the  gentlemen  named 
above,  and  the  danger  there  was  in  sailing  for  thirty- 
six  miles  on  a  river  where  accidents  happen  every 
day,  which  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  receive  orders 
or  succour  from  France,  or  means  of  embarking  if 
we  were  to  receive  the  order  to  do  so  ;  whereas  here 
I  can  do  it  very  conveniently."  ^ 
1  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  Galway,  ^^|— -^,  1690,  Ministdre  de  la  Guerre, 
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We  are  told  that  Lauzun  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  Irish  often  insulted  him 
loudly  as  he  rode  about  the  country  ;  ^  reading  these 
words,  we  can  hardly  blame  them. 

After  having  reduced  Waterford  and  Kilkenny, 
while  General  Douglas  tried  unsuccessfully  to  gain 
possession  of  Athlone,  William  marched  to  Limerick, 
his  advance-guard  arriving  there  on  August  8,  and 
camping  about  two  miles  from  the  town.  Affairs  had 
not  been  prospering  in  England,  and  he  had  thought 
of  returning  there  ;  but  more  favourable  news  reached 
him  in  Dublin,  and  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
possession  of  Limerick  before  leaving  the  country. 

On  August  9,  the  whole  army  approached,  making 
their  way  with  great  difficulty  through  the  thick 
enclosures  and  lanes  surrounding  the  city,  and 
driving  the  Irish  horse  in  front  of  them.  There 
was  some  hot  work  at  the  hedges,  which  were  lined 
by  Berwick's  horse  ;  the  advance-guard  of  the  English 
army,  covered  by  two  field-pieces,  trying  to  cut  them 
down,  while  the  cavalry  defended  them  fiercely ; 
with  the  result  that — as  Story  rather  callously  puts 
it — some  of  the  pioneers,  "  who  began  to  want  their 
breakfast  .   .   .  went  to  the  next  world  for  it."  ^ 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  protection  of  the  cavalry, 
who  at  Lauzun's  orders  had  gone  beyond  the  glacis, 
the    garrison    working    at    the    palisading  over  the 

1  La  Hoguette  to  Louvois,  Galway,  g^^,,  1690. 

2  "An  Impartial  History  of  the  Affairs  in  Ireland,"  p.  114. 
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covered  way  were  sadly  incommoded  by  William's 
cannon  ;  and  after  taking  Cromwell's  Fort  the  in- 
vading army  encamped  round  the  city,  though  they 
did  not  cross  the  river,  so  that  their  attack  was 
mainly  directed  on  the  Irish  town. 

Lauzun  and  his  inseparable  companion  Tyrconnel 
watched  operations  with  the  infantry  and  dragoons 
from  the  passage  of  the  Shannon,  to  defend  it,  if — 
as  Lauzun  remarks  prudently — only  one  body  of 
cavalry  were  sent  to  attack  in  that  direction  ;  but 
seeing  that  they  were  in  a  dangerous  position,  as 
some  of  William's  cavalry  had  crossed  the  river, 
and  the  ford  was  so  shallow  that  the  water  would 
not  reach  higher  than  a  man's  knees,  they  galloped 
to  a  safe  position  about  six  miles  from  Limerick.^ 
Thence  they  retired  to  Galway,  which  they  set  to 
work  to  fortify  and  to  provision,^  and  returned 
to  join  the  cavalry  stationed  between  Limerick 
and  Galway,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  former. 
There  they  did  what  they  could,  compatible  with  safety 
to  themselves,  to  inconvenience  the  enemy ;  sometimes 
by  pretending  to  march  towards  Dublin,  and  some- 
times by  destroying  the  pasture  lands  in  the  vicinity. 

William,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
disturbed  by  these  ingenuous  tactics,  which  he 
treated  with  the  contempt  they  merited. 

1  O'Kelly,  "  Jacobite  War  in  Ireland,"  p.  29. 

2  Lauzun   to   Louvois,   Galway,   ^^Jgff^,    1690,    Ministere  de  la 
Guerre. 
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As  soon  as  his  army  was  encamped  round  Limerick, 
he  sent  the  garrison  a  summons  to  surrender  ;  and  this 
summons  caused  acute  dissensions  in  the  city,  many 
of  the  Irish  being  most  anxious  to  make  terms  with 
the  enemy.     Boisseleau,  Sarsfield,  and  the  Duke  of 
Berwick    were,   however,   determined   to    hold  out ; 
and    Boisseleau    sent   back   a    letter  directed   to   Sir 
Robert  Southwell,  the  Secretary  of  State,  thus  avoid- 
ing   any    communication    with   William,    whom    he 
would  not  address  as  King.      In  it  he  said  that  he 
was  surprised  at  the  summons,  and  that  he  thought 
"    the    best    way    to    gain    the    Prince    of   Orange's 
good     opinion     was     by     a    vigorous     defence     of 
that    town   which     his    master    had     entrusted     him 
withal."  ^ 

The  die  was  now  cast,  and  Boisseleau  had  staked 
his  all  on  his  belief  that  the  Irish  were  not  the 
cowards  they  were  reckoned  by  most  of  his  com- 
patriots. He  was  in  a  most  trying  position  during 
the  siege,  as  many  of  the  Irish — Wauchope,  Daving- 
ton,  and  Luttrell  in  particular — were  intensely  in- 
dignant at  being  commanded  by  a  Frenchman,  and 
at  one  time  there  was  almost  a  mutiny. 

The  garrison  consisted  of  twelve  or  thirteen  thou- 
sand soldiers  and  twelve  hundred  officers.  Lauzun 
had  taken  some  of  the  ammunition  to  Galway,  but 
— according   to   his  account — there  were  still   three 

*  Story,   "  An  Impartial  History  of  the  Affairs  in  Ireland,"  1693, 
p.  115. 
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hundred  barrels  of  powder  in  the  town,^  and  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  had  ordered  all  the  corn  within 
ten  miles  round  to  be  destroyed,  so  that  the  besiegers 
were  dependent  for  food  on  what  was  brought  to 
them  from  a  distance.  Provisions  were  very  scarce 
in  the  town,  partly  from  the  lack  of  mills  ;  and 
there  was  no  hospital,  the  officials  having  all  fled, 
and  Lauzun  having  then  conveyed  the  French  sick 
and  wounded — either  by  land  or  by  water — to 
Galway,  What  happened  to  the  unfortunate  Irish 
in  a  like  condition  we  are  not  told. 

On  August  II,  news  was  brought  into  the  be- 
sieged city  by  a  French  deserter,  to  the  effect  that 
all  William's  heavy  munition  of  war — consisting  of 
eight  pieces  of  battering  cannon,  provisions,  ammu- 
nition, and  a  bridge  of  ten  boats — was  on  its  way 
from  Dublin.  Sarsfield  at  once  took  the  news  to 
the  horse-camp  outside  the  city,  and  offered  to 
intercept  the  convoy  if  possible.  Lauzun,  who 
takes  a  certain  amount  of  credit  to  himself  for  this 
exploit,  says  that  he  and  Tyrconnel  agreed  to  the 
attempt  being  made,  and  that  Sarsfield  was  provided 
with  four  hundred  horses  and  with  two  hundred 
dragoons  for  the  purpose. 

With  these  he  crossed  the  Shannon  into  Tip- 
perary,  went  behind  the  enemy's  camp,  and  over- 
took the  convoy — which  was  guarded  by  an  escort 

*  Lauzun  to   Louvois,   Galway,  x^l^iTTe*    ^^9°»   Minist^re    de    la 
Guerre. 
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of  one  hundred  and  fifty  horses  and  three  hundred 
men — at  the  little  old  castle  of  Ballmedy,  about 
seven  miles  from  their  destination/  There  they 
had  encamped  comfortably  on  the  sward,  thinking 
themselves  perfectly  safe,  and  had  turned  out  their 
horses  to  grass.  Sarsfield  lurked  all  that  day  among 
the  mountains,  and  then,  having  found  out  exactly 
where  the  encampment  was  situated,  he  induced  some 
of  the  Irish  in  the  neighbourhood  to  guide  him  to  the 
spot  after  dark.  At  the  first  alarm,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  convoy  sounded  to  horse,  but  those 
who  went  to  fetch  the  horses  were  shot  down 
as  they  left  the  ruin,"  sixty  soldiers  and  waggoners 
were  killed,  and  the  rest  fled  away  in  the  darkness, 
leaving  their  possessions  behind  them.  Then  the 
Irish  collected  all  the  horses  they  could  muster, 
dragged  boats,  carriages,  waggons,  bread,  ammuni- 
tion, and  guns  together  into  one  great  heap,  broke 
up  the  boats,  filled  the  guns  with  powder  and  fixed 
their  muzzles  into  the  ground,  so  that  when  the  fire 
reached  them  they  would  certainly  split,  laid  a  train, 
and  decamped.  The  first  thing  the  English  knew  of 
the  disaster  was  that  they  saw  a  great  light  in  the  sky, 
and  heard  a  rumbling  noise  which  at  first  puzzled 
them.  It  must  have  gone  to  Sarsfield's  heart  to 
destroy  the  cannon,  as  he  said  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  artillery  equipage  he  had  ever  seen.     He 

^  "Jacobite  Narrative  of  the  War  in  Ireland,"  p.  114. 
^  Story's  "Impartial  History,"  1693,  p.  120. 
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was  desperate^ — and  if  he  had  failed  in  his  enterprise 
he   intended  to  leave  for  France. 

The  besieging  force  were  now  crippled  by  the 
want  of  big  guns,  and  the  siege  went  on  from  day 
to  day  with  varying  fortunes.  On  the  17th,  the 
trenches  were  opened  in  front  of  the  town,  and 
the  principal  battery  was  carried  to  within  a  pistol 
shot  of  the  south  wall.  On  the  20th,  the  be- 
leaguerers  attacked  Stone  Fort, — a  small  tower 
outside  the  wall  at  St.  John's  Gate, — containing 
about  a  hundred  men,  and  gained  possession  of  it, 
though  the  besieged  made  a  sally  to  try  to  retake 
it.  Boisseleau  writes  on  the  subject :  "  Yesterday 
the  enemy  attacked  the  redoubt  and  earthwork  ; 
after  cannoning  all  the  morning  to  make  a  breach, 
the  enemy  only  made  themselves  masters  by  force. 
All  the  Irish  officers  and  forty  soldiers  were  killed. 
The  rampart  and  the  covered  .way  kept  up  a  great 
fire  while  they  established  themselves."  ^  He  adds 
that  he  sent  fresh  regiments  up  to  the  redoubt,  and 
that  the  cavalry  and  infantry  obliged  the  besieging 
forces  to  draw  back,  but  that  the  enemy  then 
brought  forward  three  battalions  and  a  great  body 
of  cavalry — in  fact,  seemed  to  march  all  the  army 
to  the  redoubt,  and  at  five  o'clock  he  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  his  forces. 

About  this    time,    the   garrison   was    cheered    by 

'  Boisseleau  to  Louvois,  Limerick,  x^|^irii>   1690,   Ministere    de 
la  Guerre. 
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the  arrival  at  Limerick  of  Balderock  Rho  O'Donnel, 
of  the  Tyrconnel  family.  It  had  been  prophesied 
that  he  would  free  his  country  from  the  English, 
and  wherever  he  went  the  people  crowded  eagerly 
round  him,  so  that  he  was  always  accompanied  by 
eight  or  nine  thousand  of  the  wild  Irish  folk, 
who  looked  to  him  eagerly  as  their  saviour 
from  the  hated  Saxon  yoke.  His  arrival  in 
Limerick  caused  great  excitement  and  delight,  and 
the  whole  town  turned  out  to  receive  him  with 
honour. 

The  garrison  certainly  required  some  moral  sup- 
port, for  from  the  17th  onwards^  the  mortars  and 
cannons  of  the  besiegers  played  furiously.  Flour 
was  an  unattainable  luxury  because  of  the  lack  of 
mills,  and  the  half-starved  soldiers,  whose  only 
food  consisted  in  a  pint  of  oats,  or  of  some  other 
grain,  each  day,  ^  were  terribly  fatigued  by  the 
continual  duty  required  of  them.  No  rest  could 
be  allowed,  and  there  being  no  hospital  or  surgeons, 
"  the  wounded  went  away  to  die  without  complain- 
ing." ^  In  fact,  as  one  of  the  detested  French 
army  bore  testimony,  "  the  Irish  soldiers  fought 
well,  they  bore  all  the  fatigue  with  great  patience, 
and    this    was    extraordinary,    because    they    were 

1  "Jacobite  Narrative  of  the  War  in  Ireland,"  p.  115. 

'  Lauzun   to   Louvois,   Galvvay,  ^^^^iT^.    1690,  Minist^re  de  la 
Guerre. 

^  Lauzun  to  Seignelay,  Galvvay,  sett"embJ'io'  ^^9°'  Ministere  de  la 
Guerre. 
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almost  always  under  arms,  and  were  without  most 
things  necessary  to  life,  as  well  as  medicants  for 
the  sick  and  wounded.^  Their  enemies  indeed 
ridiculed  their  habit  of  calling  out  "  Murder  !  "  and 
"  Quarter  !  "  and  of  rushing  back  to  the  city  when 
they  were  attacked  ;  but  they  quickly  rallied,  and 
as,  according  to  Irish  tradition,  any  man  who  did 
not  shout  in  battle  was  caught  up  from  the  ground, 
and  deposited  in  a  desert  vale,  where  he  ate  grass 
and  lapped  water  till  he  was  caught  by  hunters 
and  hounds,  and  brought  home,  their  cries  were 
perhaps  not  surprising.^ 

There  was,  however,  intense  discontent  within 
the  walls,  in  fact,  almost  a  mutiny  against  Boisseleau, 
because  in  his  anxiety  to  keep  the  town  after  a 
sortie,  he  had  closed  the  gates  so  quickly  that 
many  of  the  garrison  were  shut  out,  and  killed 
by  the  enemy.  Boisseleau,  who  must  indeed  have 
been  hard  pressed  in  all  directions,  told  Lauzun 
that  he  would  not  for  all  the  fortunes  in  the  world 
again  go  through  his  experiences  during  the  siege. ^ 
Nevertheless,  he  showed  no  inclination  to  flinch 
while  the  ordeal  was  in  progress,  though  the 
indignation  was  so  bitter  that  it  was  muttered  that 
the    French    leader  ought   to   be    thrown    over    the 


•  Contemporary  French  account  of  the  siege  of  Limerick,  1690. 
^  Story's  "Impartial  History,'*  pp.  75,  123. 

3  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  Galway,  lept'em'beT  1^3'   '690,   Ministere  de  la 
Guerre. 
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walls.  At  one  time,  indeed,  feeling  ran  so  high 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  carry  on  the  defence, 
and  Sarsfield  met  Scravenmore  and  Ruffield  at  the 
river-side  to  hold  a  parley,  after  which  there  was 
a  short  cessation  of  hostilities  ;  while  Sarsfield  sent 
to  the  horse-camp  in  County  Clare  to  ask  what 
should  be  done/ 

Apparently  the  garrison  were  advised  to  submit 
to  Boisseleau's  authority,  and  to  refuse  the  con- 
ditions offered  to  them.  The  enemy,  after  this, 
determined  on  a  general  assault,  and  a  breach  was 
made  in  the  wall  near  St.  John's  Gate,  close  to 
the  redoubt  which  had  been  taken.  The  Irish 
brought  down  woolsacks  as  a  barrier  against  the 
firing,  and  put  some  guns  outside  the  town  on 
the  King's  Island,  to  protect  the  wall  from  the 
enemy's  cannon,  which  were  now  within  three 
hundred  yards  from  it.  The  next  day,  twenty 
cannons  from  the  different  batteries  played  on  the 
breach,  while  at  night,  fireballs,  bombs,  and  car- 
casses continued  the  work,  so  that  by  morning  it 
was  twelve  yards  in  length,  and  very  flat  at  the 
top. 

Meanwhile,  although  they  had  plenty  of  food 
and  were  in  no  fear  of  being  hit  by  bullet-shot, 
matters  in  Galway  were  hardly  more  comfortable 
than  in  Limerick  ;  and  Lauzun  complained  that 
he  was  suffering  the  pains  of  purgatory,  and  would 
'  Colonel  Richard's  "  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Limerick." 
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serve    with   more   pleasure    as    a    driver   of  artillery 
in  France  than  in  his  present  position.^ 

Lauzun,   who,   it    may    be  suspected,   was    much 

disgusted  at  the  success  of  Sarsfield's  exploit,  mini-r 

mised    the    importance    of   it,    and    spent    his    time 

writing  letters  to    Louvois    in    which    he  said   that 

the    defence    of   Limerick   could  only    possibly  last 

for  a  few  days  longer  ;  but  that,  as  his  leaving  the 

country  would  be  discouraging  to  the  garrison,  he 

would  not   go  till   the  town  had  capitulated.     The 

truth   appears  to  have  been   that  as  he  was  not  in 

command  of  the  town,  he  could  not  embark  without 

the    permission    of  the    authorities,   and  was  afraid 

of    the    storm    of    indignation    the    request    would 

excite.      He    is    accused    indeed,    by    some    of  the 

Irish    party,    of    having    purposely    allowed    licence 

among  the  French  soldiery,  so  that  the  Irish  should 

be  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them.^     This  we  may  hope 

to  be  a  calumny.     La  Hoguette  was  equally  anxious 

to  leave  the  country,  and  declared  that  the  French 

troops   were   harmful    instead  of  useful  in   Ireland, 

as — being    without    money — they    were    dependent 

on  the  country  for  their  sustenance.^ 

Tyrconnel,  too,  having   started  with  enthusiasm, 
was  now  ill  and  worn  out,  and  considered  the  state 

*  Lauzun     to     Louvois,     Galway,    ^"|^^[  H,    1690,    Minist^re    de 
la  Guerre. 

»  O'Kelly,  "The  Jacobite  War  in  Ireland,"  p.  31. 

^  La  Hoguette  to  Louvois,    Galway,  H^'Zlll  'J,'   ^^QO,  Ministdre 
de  la  Guerre. 
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of  affairs  untenable.  Therefore  he  convoked  a 
Council  of  all  the  general  officers,  and  showed 
them,  as  a  secret,  a  letter  from  James  containing 
orders  to  such  of  the  army  as  were  willing  to 
repair  to  him,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  the 
French  fleet  being  now  in  harbour  ;  dispensing  the 
rest  from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  and  advising  them 
to  make  terms  with  William.  Sarsfield  then  stood 
up  and  said  indignantly  that  James's  letter  had 
been  written  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the 
real  state  of  affairs ;  that  the  Irish  party  had  an 
army  ready  to  stand  against  the  enemy,  and  to 
keep  at  any  rate  that  portion  of  the  kingdom 
which  lies  between  the  Shannon  and  the  sea,  till 
help  should  arrive  from  France.  The  greater 
number  of  the  Irish  colonels  took  his  view  of 
the  question,  and  Tyrconnel  was  baffled  for  the 
time.^ 

There  was  deep  indignation  against  Tyrconnel 
and  Lauzun,  while  the  French  troops  felt  the 
utmost  contempt  for  their  officers,  and  asked 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  salute  them  ;  in  fact, 
were  so  insubordinate  that  it  became  necessary  to 
hang  three  of  them  as  a  warning. 

Feeling  ran  so  high — Luttrell  in  particular  doing 
his  best  to  rouse  general  indignation  against 
Tyrconnel — that  Sarsfield,  as  the  spokesman  of  a 
party    which    included  some   "  holy  bishops  of  the 

'  O'Kelly,  "Jacobite  War  in  Ireland,"  p.  32. 
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Catholic  faith,"  ^  approached  Berwick  to  see  whether 
he  would  take  command  of  the  kingdom  if  Tyr- 
connel  were  arrested. 

This  proposal  Berwick  refused  with  indignation, 
and  on  his  representations  Sarsfield,  to  the  regret 
of  many  of  the  Irish  party,  abandoned  the  idea.^ 

Fresh  dissensions  were  caused  when  Boisseleau 
wrote  stating  that  a  breach  had  been  made  in  the 
wall,  and  that  the  garrison — who  had  now  borne  a 
nineteen  days'  siege — were  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
so  that  as  Lauzun  remarked  cheerfully,  "  There  is 
not  long  to  wait  to  see  the  end."  ^  However, 
Boisseleau  did  not  give  up  all  hope,  but  asked  that 
some  cavalry  should  advance  to  relieve  the  town 
in  case  of  danger.  Sarsfield  was  determined  that 
this  should  be  done,  and  Tyrconnel  plucked  up 
a  little  spirit  and  said  that  he  would  lead  the  cavalry 
himself.  The  plan  in  contemplation  was  to  enter 
the  town  by  the  river,  and  then  to  charge  on  the 
enemy.  There  was  considerable  danger  in  the 
undertaking,  as  a  bridge  would  have  to  be  crossed 
two  by  two,  the  same  manner  of  progress  being 
necessary  through  the  town,  to  the  gate  from  which 
the  charge  was  to  be  made. 

Lauzun    did    not    appreciate  the  idea  of  the  ex- 

»  O'Kelly,  "  Jacobite  War  in  Ireland,"  p.  32. 

^  Petitot,  "  M6moires  de  Marechal  de  Berwick,"  ser.  ii.,  vol.  Ixv. 
p.  360. 

^  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  from  Keim,  four  hours  from  Limerick, 
^^^,>  ^690,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 
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pedition,  though  he  hated  being  parted  from 
Tyrconnel,  on  whom  he  leant  with  a  dependence 
which  was  quite  touching.  The  words  "  Nous  .  .  . 
Milord  Tirconnel  et  moi  "  occur  continually  in  his 
letters,  and  he  is  plainly  inseparable  from  the  Viceroy. 
Indeed  it  seems  probable  that  in  his  inability  to  do 
anything  himself,  he  considered  his  only  chance  of 
escape  from  blame  and  consequent  punishment,  was 
to  follow  Tyrconnel's  lead  in  everything.  Possibly 
Louvois,  knowing  his  deficiencies,  had  advised  him 
to  do  this  ;  but  Louvois  no  doubt  had  in  his 
mind  an  active  Tyrconnel,  the  "  fighting  Dick " 
of  old  time,  instead  of  a  heavy  man  grown  timorous 
in  his  old  age. 

However,  on  this  occasion  Tyrconnel  stood  firm, 
in  spite  of  Lauzun's  remonstrances,  of  his  high- 
minded  recommendations  to  him  to  be  above  minding 
what  the  cabal  would  say,  and  of  his  naive  reminder 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  general's  death,  he 
would  not  know  to  whom  he  should  apply  for  aid 
in  the  work  of  collecting  the  Irish  troops  who  were 
to  be  taken  to  France  ! 

When  even  this  touching  appeal  did  not  move 
the  Viceroy,  Lauzun  and  he  were  at  variance  for  the 
first  time  during  the  campaign.  Perhaps  Tyrconnel 
had  no  choice  on  this  occasion  ;  for  "  ces  messieurs," 
as  the  French  general  styles  the  Irish  party,  were 
high-handed  ;  and  while  de  Lauzun  was  writing  to 
Louvois,    they  were    holding  a    meeting  to   discuss 

VOL.   II  18 
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the  best  course  to  be  taken,  having  signified  their 
intention  to  acquaint  Tyrconnel  at  its  close  with 
their  decision.  Under  the  circumstances,  one  can 
see  that  the  Viceroy's  was  a  dog's  life. 

In  the  end,  Lauzun  decided  to  accompany 
the  expedition  ;  but  all  danger  was  spared  him, 
for  the  affair  was  a  little  late,  and  the  fate  of 
the  city  had  been  decided  beforethe  reinforcements 
arrived. 

On  August  27 — the  day  on  which  Lauzun  wrote 
that  the  question  of  an  expedition  to  relieve 
Limerick  was  under  discussion — William  had 
determined  to  storm  the  town.  The  breach  in  the 
wall  was  twelve  yards  in  length  and  very  deep,  and 
the  trenches  had  been  carried  up  to  the  counterscarp, 
so  that  an  assault  seemed  likely  to  be  successful. 
Woolsacks  were  therefore  carried  by  the  besieging 
party  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  artillery  fire,  the  five 
hundred  grenadiers  available  were  ordered  into  the 
trenches  to  make  the  first  charge,  and  were  supported 
by  the  Blue  Dutch  Guards  and  other  regiments  ; 
while  General  Douglas's  contingent  were  ordered  to 
take  possession  of  the  counterscarp,  and  to  maintain 
their  position  there  at  all  hazards. 

The  attack  was  made  between  three  and  four  in 
the  afternoon,  and  Boisseleau  wrote  on  that  day 
saying  that  he  expected  that  the  enemy  would  attack 
the  breach  and  the  covered  way,  but  that  the 
besieged  were  prepared  to  receive  them.     However, 
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as  there  were  no  ditches,  and  the  trenches  were  close 
to    the    palisades,    the    enemy    were    on  the  top  of 
the  breach  almost  before  the  besieged  knew  what  was 
happening,  and  at  first  the  Irish  were  driven  back, 
and  so  demoralised  that  they  ran  through  the  streets 
as  far  as  the  bridge  into  the  English  town.     They 
then  rallied,  and  fortunately  four  barrels  of  powder 
which  Boisseleau  had  placed  behind  the  walls  close  to 
the  breach  took  fire,  and  exploded  with  a  tremendous 
noise.     This    alarmed    the    assailants,  who   thought 
that   the    ground    round    them    was    full    of  mines. 
Brigadier  Talbot,  who  with  five  hundred  men  was 
behind  the  palisading  in  front  of  the  great  gate,  now 
came    along    the    top    of  the  wall   to    attack    them 
from    the  back,  and,    after    putting  them  to  flight, 
descended  into  the  breach  to    defend  it.     Besieged 
and    besiegers    showed    the    greatest   bravery.     The 
Irish  stood  in  the  breach,  "  and  from  the  walls  and 
every    place    so  pestered  us  from  the  Counterscarp 
that  after  nigh  three  hours  resisting,  Bullets,  Stones 
(broken  Bottles,  from  the  very  Women  who  boldly 
stood  in  the  Breach,  and  were  nearer  our  men  than 
their  own),    and  whatever    ways    could  be  thought 
on    to  destroy  us,  our  ammunition  being  spent,  it 
was   judged    safest    to    return    to    our    Trenches."^ 
Another     account     states     that     the     MacMahon's 
regiment,  who  had  no  weapons,  particularly  distin- 

^  Story,  "An  Impartial  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Ireland,"  1690, 
p.  129. 
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guished  themselves  at  the  work  of  stone-throwing,^ 
and  that  till  after  seven  there  was  on  both  sides  a 
constant  fire  from  small  and  great  guns,  inasmuch 
that  Story  says  that  "  the  Smoke  that  went  from 
the  Town  reached  in  one  continued  cloud  to  the 
top  of  a  Mountain  at  least  six  miles  off." 

At  seven  o'clock,  the  assailants  drew  back  into 
their  trenches,  having  lost,  according  to  their  own 
account,  five  hundred  men,  and  had  a  thousand 
wounded  ;  while  according  to  the  triumphant  Irish, 
two  thousand  of  their  assailants  had  fallen.  The 
garrison's  loss  seems  to  have  been  about  five 
hundred. 

The  next  day,  William  asked  for  a  truce  to  carry 
away  the  dead,  a  request  which  the  Irish  refused, 
Boisseleau  ordering  the  messenger  to  tell  the  Prince 
of  Orange  that  they  were  ready  for  a  second  assault, 
and  would  receive  him  still  better  then.^ 

The  day  after,  however,  Lauzun  sent — from  his  safe 
position  a  few  miles  from  Limerick — to  tell  Boisseleau 
that  William  and  his  army  were  moving  away. 
The  siege  of  Limerick  was  raised. 

Lauzun  now  announced  that  the  Irish  would  be 
able  to  keep  the  country  without  help  till  the  spring  ; 
and  though  Tyrconnel — inspirited  by  the  successful 
defence  of  Limerick — was  reluctant  to  leave  the 
country,  the  impatient  French  general  insisted  that 

'  Contemporary  French  account  of  the  Siege  of  Limerick. 
3  Ibid. 
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he  had  orders  to  embark,  and  that  the  ships  were 
waiting  for  him. 

Therefore  on  September  8  a  painful  and  humili- 
ating passage  in  Lauzun's  life  was  at  last  over,  for 
he.  La  Hoguette,  Boisseleau — indeed  all  the  French 
officers  as  well  as  Tyrconnel — sailed  for  France  ; 
leaving  the  Duke  of  Berwick  in  command  of  the 
Jacobite  forces  in  Ireland. 


CHAPTER    XXVI 

Arrival  in  France — Interview  with  the  King — Sad  homecoming 
— Decadent  Court — Madame  de  Maintenon — Lauzun  never 
regains  the  King's  confidence — Death  of  the  Grande  Made- 
moiselle— Excitement  about  her  will — Saint-Simon's  marriage 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Lorges — Reasons  for  Lauzun's  desire 
to  marry  her  sister — His  marriage — Domestic  disagreements — 
Lauzun  leaves  his  father-in-law's  house — His  whims  and 
caprices — A  trying  husband — His  wife  gains  his  affection — His 
hospitality. 


ALTHOUGH  by  the  New  Style  of  reckoning, 
to  which  we  return  on  leaving  Ireland,  the 
embarkation  was  made,  as  Lauzun  had  hoped,  on 
September  i8,  the  equinoctial  gales  were  so  violent 
that  the  French  party  were  not  able  to  sail  till  the 
23rd.  Then,  the  winds  being  soft  and  the  sea  almost 
without  current,  the  ships  only  managed  to  sail 
thirty  leagues  in  four  days.  However,  they  met  M. 
de  Mesment's  fleet  of  ten  vessels,  which  had  started 
before  them,  but  had  been  delayed  by  the  storms  ; 
and  were  able  to  ship  some  of  their  men  aboard 
his  vessels.  This  was  a  decided  advantage,  as  their 
own  boats  were  overcrowded,  and  began  to  lack 
provisions.^ 

'  Lauzun    to   Louvois,    "  a   bord    I'Amiral   a    trente    lieues    de 
Galway,"  September  27,  1690. 
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Lauzun  had,  fortunately  for  his  own  feelings,  left 
the  country  just  before  "  Cherchel,  qui  est  a  present 
milord  Barberos "  ;  or,  in  ordinary  parlance,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  arrived  in  Cork. 

Now  that  the  Captain-General  had  set  sail  from 
the  country  for  good,  he  felt  much  more  cheerful 
about  its  ultimate  fate.  He  had  deputed  a  Colonel 
Busse  to  collect  deserters  from  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  as  he  was  carrying  off  all  the  French  coin  he 
had  brought  with  him,  it  must  have  been  comforting 
to  reflect  that,  "  As  for  money,  they  "  (the  Irish) 
"  have  no  use  for  it  ;  it  would  do  more  harm  than 
good  in  a  country  like  this  ;  a  little  copper  is  quite 
sufficient."  ^ 

This  at  any  rate  proves  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  easily  satisfied,  for  directly  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  William  had  reduced  the  copper 
half-crown  to  the  worth  of  a  penny,  and  everything 
else  in  proportion,  a  measure  which  must  have  had 
appalling  consequences  throughout  the  country. 

There  was  considerable  anxiety  at  the  French 
Court  about  the  fate  of  the  fleet ;  and  general  relief 
was  felt  when,  on  October  15,  news  arrived  that  it 
had  arrived  in  harbour  at  Brest.^  There  was  much 
laughter  at  the  intact  state  of  the  regiments,  and 
the  Marechal  d'Estr6es  remarked  that  as  he  did 
not  think  they  had  been  very  much  weakened  by 

1  Lauzun  to  Louvois,  Galway,  September  13,  1690. 
*  "  Dangeau's  Journal." 
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their   war    experiences,    he    had    sent    them    out    of 
Brest.^ 

Lauzun  hurried  at  once  to  Court  to  give  an 
account  of  himself,  paid  his  respects  to  Louis  on 
October  18,  and  on  the  20th  he  and  La  Hoguette 
had  each  a  separate  audience  with  the  King.  We 
do  not  know  what  passed  at  this  painful  ordeal  ; 
but  directly  afterwards  Lauzun  went  to  Saint- 
Germains  to  see  James,  v/hom  he  found  as  usual 
much  taken  up  with  his  stag-hunting.^ 

Tyrconnel  had  stayed  behind  on  the  plea  of  ill- 
health,  but  had  apparently  allowed  Lauzun  to 
believe  that  he  would  say  nothing  to  his  dis- 
advantage, and  would  take  care  that  their  stories 
should  tally.  According  to  the  writer  of  "  The 
Jacobite  War  in  Ireland,"  who  detests  the  Irish 
Viceroy,  Tyrconnel  treated  Lauzun  with  the  utmost 
treachery,  as  he  parted  with  him  with  much  affection, 
allowed  Lauzun  to  praise  his  conduct  to  the  King, 
and  instead  of  returning  the  kindly  office  said  that 
"  something  more  might  have  been  done  for  the 
interest  of  their  Majesties,  if  the  French  troops 
could  have  been  persuaded  to  stay  at  Limerick,  or 
indeed  to  act  in  any  way  for  the  service  of  James, 
or  the  interest  of  Louis  XIV."  ^  According  to  the 
same  authority,  Lauzun    would    have    been    lodged 

1  D'Estrees  to  Louvois,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 

*  "  Dangeau's  Journal." 

*  O'Kelly,  "  Jacobite  War  in  Ireland,"  p.  39. 
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in  a  dungeon  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  King 
and  Queen  of  England,  It  seems  unlikely  that  this 
is  altogether  true. 

We  know  indeed  that  Tyrconnel  had  become 
thoroughly  disgusted  and  impatient  with  Lauzun 
during  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Limerick,  and  that 
after  the  raising  of  the  siege  he  had  been  most 
reluctant  to  leave  Ireland,  and  had  only  been  dragged 
away  by  the  impatient  French  general.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  aware  that  Louis  and  his  War 
Minister  had  been  for  some  time  tolerably  well 
informed  as  to  the  real  state  of  things.  Admissions 
damaging  to  Lauzun  may  have  been  drawn  from 
Tyrconnel,  but  it  is  impossible  to  saddle  him  with 
the  sole  responsibility  for  divulging  his  colleague's 
deficiencies. 

Without  any  information  from  him,  the  King  was 
well  aware  to  whom  honour  was  due,  as  he  proved 
when  Boisseleau  appeared  on  September  12, 
before  either  ^Lauzun  or  Tyrconnel  had  brought 
their  stories  to  Court.  Dangeau  says :  "  The 
King  received  Boisseleau  very  well,  and  told 
him  that  he  had  worked  for  his  own  glory, 
and  for  the  glory  of  the  nation  ;  he  has  made 
him  a  brigadier." 

It  must  have  been  a  sad  homecoming  for  Lauzun, 
for  the  same  men  who  a  few  months  earlier  had 
cringed  before  him,  now  treated  him  with  contempt. 
The  devoted  Mary  of  Modena  was  doing  her  best 
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to  protect  him  from  his  adversaries,  and  doubtless 
never  realised  that  she  had  acted  as  his  worst  enemy, 
when  she  pushed  him  into  a  position  for  which  he 
was  totally  unfitted. 

Sad  and  decadent  was  the  Court  in  which  Lauzun 
found  himself.  Louis  had  covered  himself  with 
the  execrations  of  Europe  by  his  ravages  in  the 
Palatinate  ;  he  had  failed  to  wrest  England  from 
the  hands  of  the  hated  William  of  Orange,  and  the 
Empire,  Spain,  Holland,  and  England  were  all 
ranged  against  him.  Constant  wars,  the  building  of 
Versailles,  and  senseless  expenditure  on  the  caprices 
of  his  mistresses,  had  emptied  the  exchequer  ;  so 
that  recourse  would  have  to  be  made  before  long 
to  the  unpopular  expedient  of  asking  for  presents 
of  plate,  to  be  melted  down  for  the  payment  of 
the  troops.  The  people  were  dumb,  and  suffered 
in  apparently  patient  silence,  aware  of  the  position 
taken  by  those  in  power,  and  expressed  by  the 
Grande  Mademoiselle,  when  she  said  that  the  peasants 
in  her  principality  in  Dombes  had  no  right  to  be 
well  dressed,  and  to  eat  meat  four  times  a  day,  and 
that  fresh  taxes  must  be  imposed  on  them.  A 
peasant  had  no  rights  in  the  eyes  of  the  governing 
class  ;  but  when  he  had  been  squeezed  to  the  utter- 
most and  could  be  taxed  no  further,  decided  in- 
convenience was  experienced  at  Court  ;  and  there 
was  difficulty  in  raising  money  to  pay  some  fair 
lady's  gambling  expenses,  or  even  for  defraying  the 
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cost  of  a  fresh  army  to  magnify  the  name  of  France 
and  Louis  Le  Grand. 

The  Court  was  growing  old  and  tired,  and  the 
King  was  reaping  in  his  old  age  the  fruit  of  having 
nothing  denied  to  him  in  his  youth.  He  was 
weary  and  blase.  It  was  impossible  to  amuse  him, 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon  tells  us  the  extraordinary 
fact  that  the  man  who  had  been  at  the  head  of 
European  affairs  for  more  than  half  a  century,  had 
absolutely  no  conversation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Louis  had  become  a  hide- 
bound pedant  on  questions  of  etiquette,  and  woe 
betide  the  lady  who  did  not  observe  exactly  the 
order  of  precedence,  or  the  courtier  who  failed  to 
appear  constantly  and  punctually  at  the  numerous 
petty  functions,  which  raised  the  toilette  and  meals 
of  the  King  to  matters  of  State  importance.  Louis 
had  succeeded  in  his  purpose  of  keeping  the  nobility 
rotating  round  him  in  a  ceaseless  and  senseless 
motion,  benumbing  to  brain  and  destructive  to 
intellect  ;  but  in  degrading  them,  he  had  almost 
succeeded  in  bringing  himself  down  to  their  level. 
True,  for  him  there  were  blessed  respites  of  work 
denied  to  the  miserable  courtiers,  when  he  was 
closeted  with  his  Ministers,  and  heard  news  of 
larger  and  more  important  interests  than  Court 
quarrels  on  precedence.  But  as  he  grew  older,  and 
no  longer  moved  with  his  armies,  as,  moreover,  the 
tidings   from    these  armies    ceased    to  provide    the 
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pleasant  reading  they  had  given  him  of  yore,  far- 
off  events  receded  into  the  distance,  and  Louis 
became  more  and  more  the  centre,  victim,  and 
chief  of  an  implacable  system  of  petty  formality. 

The  real  man  was  gradually  destroyed  by  their 
crowding  pressure.  Like  La  Valliere,  Madame 
de  Montespan,  when  once  out  of  sight,  was  ap- 
parently unregretted,  and,  by  dint  of  unwearied 
patience  and  consummate  tact,  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  reigned  supreme.  "  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
place  in  the  world  is  unique,"  cries  Madame  de 
Sevigne  ;  "  there  has  never  been  anything  like  it, 
and  there  never  will  be  !  "  ^ 

Wife  in  all  but  name,  but  with  a  position  and 
influence  which  the  unfortunate  Queen  had  never 
possessed,  the  rise  of  the  widow  of  the  disreputable 
man  of  letters,  Scarron,  to  the  highest  position  a 
woman  can  occupy  in  France,  is  an  extraordinary 
example  of  the  altitude  to  which  fortune  may  raise 
an  individual.  Her  personality  is  mysterious,  as 
she  intended  that  it  should  be  ;  and  curiously 
enough,  it  is  a  mystery  which  repels  instead  of 
attracts.  Cold,  unspontaneous,  and  self-controlled, 
the  comparatively  few  letters  which  she  did  not 
destroy  in  her  desire  to  remain  a  riddle  to  posterity, 
give  the  impression  of  something  pedagogic,  which 
reminds  us  of  a  judicious  and  sensible  governess 
labouring  for  the  moral  good  of  those  around  her, 

'  Sevign6  Correspondence,  Letter,  September  27,  1684. 
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yet  using  for  her  own  purposes  methods  and  tools 
of  doubtful  integrity. 

This  last  trait,  however,  only  shows  that  she  was 
essentially  a  woman  of  her  time  ;  and  we  must 
remember  to  her  credit  that  the  virtuous  Mary  of 
Modena  was  deeply  attached  to  her,  and  that  she 
saved  Louis  XIV.  from  the  excesses  of  a  shameful 
old  age.  She  had  been  told  by  her  confessor,  that 
she  was  destined  to  be  an  instrument  in  God's  hand 
for  the  saving  of  the  King  and  the  country.  This 
was  a  pleasant  thing  for  any  one  to  hear,  and  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  be- 
lieved it  implicitly  ;  no  doubt,  too,  that  once  that 
faith  was  impressed  firmly  on  her  mind,  any  means 
to  further  so  glorious  an  end  must  have  seemed 
justifiable.  It  washer  influence  which  brought  about 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  her  highest 
aspirations  being  concentrated,  under  priestly  direction, 
on  the  great  work  of  putting  an  end  to  heresy,  and 
of  destroying  the  body  to  save  the  soul ;  above  all, 
of  keeping  the  beautiful  country  of  France  in  the 
true  fold  of  the  Church. 

We  are  told  she  left  Versailles  before  Louis  XIV. 
was  dead,  and  that  the  dying  King  had  to  beg 
for  her  return  ;  but  this  conduct  was  perhaps  ex- 
cusable, as  she  knew  that  those  who  would  assume 
the  reins  of  power  after  the  King's  death,  were 
decidedly  inimical  to  her.  Still,  it  was  not  the  action 
of  a  warm-hearted  woman,  and  the    perusal  of  her 
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letters  leaves  a  repellent  impression  so  strong  that 
it  almost  amounts  to  dislike.  Amiable  she  must 
have  been,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  was 
endowed  with  extraordinary  self-control  and  clever- 
ness ;  yet  we  admit  her  virtues  with  grudging,  and 
love  her  less  than  many  far  less  apparently  estimable 
people. 

Lauzun  had  by  this  time  seen  the  necessity  of 
worshipping  at  this  new  shrine,  and  having  worked 
for  Seignelay  against  Louvois  in  the  Irish  war,  with 
the  idea  of  propitiating  the  reigning  deity,  he 
continued  to  the  end  of  Louis  XIV. 's  reign  to  side 
with  those  favoured  by  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  thereby  regaining  Louis' 
confidence. 

Mary  of  Modena  and  James  II.  remained  his 
faithful  friends,  and  in  1692,  at  their  urgent 
prayer,  he  obtained  the  honour  he  had  coveted  so 
long,  and  which  the  Grande  Mademoiselle  had  tried 
in  vain  to  obtain  for  him,  and  became  Due  de 
Lauzun.  He  had  regained  the  privilege  of  the 
"  entrees  " — an  almost  unique  honour  for  one  who 
held  no  office  which  would  specially  entitle  him  to 
this  highest  of  all  Court  distinctions, — he  was  rich, 
entertained  largely,  was  feared  by  the  Ministers  and 
even  by  the  King,  and  was  an  utterly  miserable  and 
disappointed  man.  "  He  wanted  friendship,  real 
confidence  such  as  his  royal  master  had  formerly 
vouchsafed  to  him,  and  Louis'  intercourse  with  him 
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was  confined  to  politenesses,"  says  his  brother-in-law.^ 
The  King  never  forgave  the  blunders  he  had  made 
in  Ireland,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Jacobite  King 
and  Queen  besieged  his  ears  with  laudation  of 
Lauzun.  At  their  request  he  granted  him  certain 
favours,  but  he  refused  to  employ  him  or  trust 
him  again. 

Hope  was  raised  in  Lauzun's  mind,  however,  by 
the  fact  that  on  April  5,  1693,  he  was  released  from 
that  irksome  marriage  tie  which  had  brought  on  him 
most  of  the  troubles  of  his  life.  About  the  middle 
of  March  the  Grande  Mademoiselle  was  taken  ill  at 
her  palace  at  the  Luxembourg,  and  it  was  soon  an- 
nounced that  she  was  in  imminent  danger.  During 
the  last  few  years  she  had  been  absolutely  of  no 
account  at  Court,  and,  soured  by  misfortune,  had 
retired  to  quarrel  with  her  kinsmen  about  money 
matters  ;  but  now  the  King — without,  we  may  be 
sure,  the  slightest  qualm  of  conscience  about  the 
woman  whose  life  he  had  ruined — went  to  visit  her. 
Monsieur  and  Madame  hardly  left  her  bedside,^  and 
once  again  the  long-forgotten  name  of  the  Grande 
Mademoiselle  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  public. 

It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  fascination  exercised 
by  certain  women,  that  the  Grande  Mademoiselle, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  all  her  relations,  and  only 
consented  to  see  her  sister  the  Grand  Duchess  as  a 

^  Saint-Simon,  "  Merits  in^dits,"  vol.  vii.  p.  325. 
^  Ch^ruel  "  Saint-Simon  Memoires,"  vol.  i.  p.  40. 
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great  concession  at  the  last,  longed  for  Madame  de 
Montespan  during  her  last  illness,  and  asked  for  her 
continually.  However,  things  had  never  turned  out 
well  for  the  unfortunate  Princess,  and  by  the  time 
Madame  de  Montespan  arrived  in  Paris,  she  had  lost 
consciousness.^  Her  bitterness  against  Lauzun  in 
no  way  diminished,  and  during  this  last  illness  she 
received  with  indignation  any  proposition  that  he 
should  be  admitted  to  her  presence. 

There  was  much  excitement  about  her  will,  for,  in 
spite  of  the  despoiling  to  which  she  had  been  sub- 
jected, she  still  possessed  power  of  bequest  over 
200,000  livres.^  The  important  document  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mother  Superior  of  the  Carmelite 
Convent.  It  had  been  made  in  the  year  1685, 
and  after  charitable  legacies  and  bequests  to  the 
servants,  the  bulk  of  her  property  was  left  to  Mon- 
sieur, whom  she  had  formerly  disliked,  as  the  person 
most  opposed  to  her  marriage  with  Lauzun.  Choisy 
she  left  to  Monseigneur,  who,  being  generally  kept 
in  leading  strings,  was  much  delighted  to  have  a  place 
to  which  he  could  go  when  he  liked,  and  take  whom 
he  pleased. 

To  mark  that  he  was  now  a  widower,  the  day 
after  Mademoiselle's  death  Lauzun  proposed  to  a 
lady  whose  name  we  do  not  know.  This  was  only 
a  form,  as  the  lady  he  contemplated  honouring  with 
his  hand  was  already  engaged  to  some  one  else,  and 

'  "  Dangeau's  Journal."  -  About  _;^40,ooo. 
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her  marriage  contract  had  been  signed  by  the  King. 
Two  days  later,  as  though  to  clinch  the  situation,  he 
appeared  at  Versailles  after  dinner,  and  gave  the  King 
a  paper,  which  he  said  had  been  given  by  Mademoi- 
selle  de   Montpensier  to    Madame   de  Nogent,   six 
years   earlier.^      The   paper   was  sealed  with   six  of 
Mademoiselle's    seals,    and    neither    the    King    nor 
Monsieur  liked  to  open  it,  but  sent  it  to  Paris  for 
inspection  by  the  First  President.      Great  was   the 
excitement,  and  terrible  were  Monsieur's  and  Mon- 
seigneur's  anxiety.     It  would  indeed  be  tragic,  if  this 
paper  were  a  later  document  which  would  invalidate 
the  will  that  they  possessed,  and  establish  Lauzun's 
position  as  general  legatee.     Sensible  people,  however, 
remarked  sagely  that  the  will  confided  to  the  Mother 
Superior    was  written    in    1685,    and   that  the   final 
rupture    between    the    Grande     Mademoiselle    and 
Lauzun  had  taken  place   the   year  before,    so    that 
there   was   little    to  fear  from  the  document  in  his 
possession.       However,    this    did    not    prevent    the 
principal  parties  from  being  agitated.      Meanwhile, 
numerous    portraits    of    the    Grande    Mademoiselle 
hung   on  Lauzun's   walls  ;    he  appeared  before  the 
King  in  a  long  black  mantle — the  sign  of  the  deepest 
mourning — and  later,  assumed  as  his  livery  a  brown 
which  was  almost  black,  with  blue  and  white  braiding, 
to  show  his  abiding  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  wife.^ 

*  "  Dangeau's  Journal,"  April  7,  1693. 

2  Ch6ruel,  "  Saint-Simon  Memoires,"  vol.  i.  p.  41. 
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Monsieur  and  Monseigneur  were  left  undisturbed 
in  their  inheritance,  as  the  date  of  the  will  in 
Lauzun's  possession,  by  which  everything  was  be- 
queathed to  him,  was  1670  ;  but  they  sustained  a 
severe  shock,  and  the  mischievous  little  man,  knowing 
no  doubt  that  the  will  in  his  possession  was  not 
valid,  must  have  chuckled  at  the  commotion  he  had 
caused. 

The  Duchesse  d'Orleans  relates  the  affair  in  her 
usual  outspoken  fashion  :  "  The  day  which  followed 
the  opening  of  the  will,  that  is  say  Tuesday,  he 
(Lauzun)  presented  himself  before  the  King  and  the 
Royal  Family  in  a  long  mourning  mantle.  After 
having  stayed  three-quarters  of  an  hour  with  Mon- 
sieur, he  left  the  room,  but  came  back  in  a  moment 
with  a  big  packet  sealed  with  six  of  Mademoiselle's 
seals,  and  said  to  Monsieur  :  '  By-the-bye,  I  forgot 
to  let  you  have  this  paper,  which  Mademoiselle  gave 
Madame  de  Nogent  six  years  ago  to  take  care  of.' 
Monsieur  answered  that  he  could  not  open  the 
parcel,  but  that  it  must  be  sent  to  the  First  Presi- 
dent.' 

"  This  parcel  worried  Monsieur  Le  Dauphin  and 
Monsieur  extremely,  for  if  it  had  been  another  will 
made  six  years  before,  they  would  not  have  received 
any  of  the  property,  the  will  opened  immediately  after 
Mademoiselle's  death  dating  from  eight  years  back, 
that  is  to  say,  from  1685.  At  midnight  Monsieur 
received  the  news  that  the  will    had    been  opened, 
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but  that  it  dated  from  1670.  Lauzun — who  without 
the  least  doubt  knew  this — wished  to  amuse  himself 
a  little ;  he  is  therefore  a  bad  and  ungrateful 
animal."  ^ 

It  must  be  allowed  that  what  amused  Lauzun  was 
generally  painful  to  other  people,  and  on  this  occasion 
he  no  doubt  felt  solid  satisfaction  ;  for  it  was  now 
possible  to  strengthen  his  position  by  a  judicious 
marriage  ;  and  he  began  to  look  around  for  a 
suitable  wife. 

On  April  8,  1695,  the  young  Due  de  Saint-Simon, 
author  of  the  Memoirs,  was  married  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Lorges,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Marechal  de 
Lorges.  She  was  seventeen  years  old,  a  blonde, 
with  a  most  beautiful  figure  and  a  dazzling  com- 
plexion,^ and  her  fortunate  husband  received  with 
her  a  dowry  of  400,000  livres.^  The  marriage  took 
place  at  midnight  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  Hotel 
de  Lorges,  and  on  the  two  days  following  the  young 
Duchess  lay  on  her  bed  and  received,  first  "all 
France,"  in  the  bridegroom's  phraseology,  at  the 
Hotel  de  Lorges  ;  and,  after  her  presentation  to  the 
King,  the  whole  Court  of  Versailles.  At  the  later 
and  more  distinguished  ceremony  her  younger  sister, 
Mademoiselle  de  Saint-Quentin,  who  was  fifteen  years 
of  age,  sat  beside  her  on  the  bed.     She  was  very 

'  Madame's  "  Correspondance,"  ed,  Jaegl^.     Letter  to  Duchess  of 
Hanover,  April  9,  1693. 
2  Merctire,  April  1695.  '  About  ;^8o,ooo. 
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pretty,  but  did  not  in  the  least  resemble  the  Duchesse 
de  Saint-Simon,  being  dark,  with  beautiful  eyes. 
Both  girls  had  been  brought  up  at  the  Convent  of  the 
Benedictines  at  Conflans,  and  then  at  their  grand- 
mother's house  ;  and  we  are  told  by  Saint-Simon  that 
father,  grandfather,  and  grandmother  preferred  the 
elder  daughter,  while  the  younger  was  her  mother's 
favourite. 

Lauzun    paid    his  respects    with   the  rest   of  the 
Court,  his  head  full  of  the  advantages  which  might 
accrue  to  him  from  matrimony,  and — unfortunately  for 
her — his  eyes  fell  on  Mademoiselle  de  Saint-Quentin. 
Here  was  the  alliance  which  would  above  all  others 
fit  in  with  his  views.     The  Marechal  de  Lorges  was 
in  the  King's  confidence.    After  having  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  in  Germany,  he  had  obtained  the 
baton  of  Marechal  de  France,  had  married    a  rich 
though  plebeian  wife,  and,  as  a  crowning  advantage 
in  Lauzun's  eyes,  was  Captain  of  the  King's  Guard — 
thus    holding    the    position    it    had    almost    broken 
Lauzun's    heart  to    lose.     Such  appointments  were 
often  hereditary  :   why  should  not  this  one  pass,  after 
De  Lorge's  death,  to  his  son-in-law  ?     Then,  too,  the 
marriage  would  provide  Lauzun  with  ample  oppor- 
tunities  for   regaining    lost   influence,    by   acting   as 
intermediary  between  the  King  and  his  general  on 
the    Rhine,  of  learning    State    secrets    through    his 
father-in-law,  and  making  himself  again  indispensable 
to  his  royal  master  by  this  knowledge.     Mademoiselle 
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de  Saint-Quentin  was  fifteen,  and  he  sixty-two  ;  but 
what  did  that  matter  ?  He  was  not  like  other  men  ; 
his  life  up  till  now  had  been  a  romance,  and  he  still 
possessed  the  ambitions  and  hopes  of  a  young  man. 

He  therefore  approached  the  Marechale  de  Lorges, 
and  proposed  a  marriage  between  himself  and  her 
favourite  daughter.  The  Marechale,  knowing 
Lauzun's  reputation  for  eccentricity,  listened  to  the 
proposition  with  horror,  and  refused  decidedly  to 
sanction  a  marriage  which  would,  she  was  certain, 
bring  unhappiness  to  her  daughter.  Nothing 
daunted,  Lauzun  brought  the  matter  before  the 
Marechal  de  Lorges  and  Madame  de  Fremont,  the 
girl's  maternal  grandmother  ;  and  offered  to  take 
Mademoiselle  de  Saint-Quentin  without  dowry. 
Under  the  circumstances,  this  was  a  most  tempting 
proposal,  for  the  Marechal  had  three  other  daughters, 
and  the  problem  of  providing  them  each  with  a  dot 
was  a  serious  one.  It  was  therefore  decided  that,  in 
spite  of  the  mother's  objections,  a  favourable  answer 
should  be  returned  to  Lauzun's  proposition. 

Madame  de  Lorges  was  at  first  inconsolable  ;  but 
in  the  end  her  despair  was  slightly  alleviated  by  the 
consideration  that  there  were  many  unmarried  girls 
at  Court,  and  that  her  second  daughter  would  become 
a  duchess,  and  so  would  equal  her  eldest  sister  in 
rank.  It  was  therefore  settled  that  the  unfortunate 
child  should  be  sacrificed.  Her  opinion  was  asked 
as  a  matter  of  form,  and  in  her  fear  of  another  most 
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unwelcome  suitor,  who  had  also  offered  to  take  her 
without  dot,  she  consented  to  become  the  Duchesse 
de  Lauzun.  *^  The  distance  between  their  ages  and 
her  inexperience,"  says  her  brother-in-law  Saint- 
Simon,^  "  made  her  consider  the  marriage  as  a  con- 
straint for  two  or  three  years  at  the  most,  and  that 
afterwards  she  would  be  free,  rich,  and  a  great  lady  ; 
otherwise  she  would  have  never  consented,  as  she  has 
often  confessed  since." 

The  affair  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy. 
It  was  necessary  to  ask  for  the  King's  consent  to  the 
alliance  ;  and  if  the  bridegroom  could  have  heard  his 
Majesty's  words  when  the  Marechal  de  Lorges 
informed  him  of  the  matter,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  marriage  would  have  taken  place. 

Louis  was  astute  enough  to  gauge  his  former 
favourite's  motives  for  marriage,  and  was  determined 
that  he  should  not  gain  his  ends.  "  No  doubt,"  he 
said,  "  Lauzun  has  his  own  reasons  for  doing  this. 
It  is  bold  of  you  to  admit  him  into  your  family  ; 
I  hope  you  will  not  repent  it.  You  are  master  of 
your  own  affairs  ;  but  as  to  mine,  I  only  allow  you 
to  arrange  the  marriage  on  condition  that  you  never 
say  a  word  about  them."  ^  However,  this  was  not 
spoken  of  when  Lauzun  accompanied  his  future 
father-in-law  to  make  a  formal  request  to  the  King 
for  the    hand    of   Mademoiselle    de  Saint-Quentin, 

'  Cheruel  "  Memoires,"  vol.  i.  p.  243. 

^  "  Memoires  de  Saint-Simon,"  vol.  i.  p.  243. 
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and  stated  as  a  reason  for  marriage  that  he  had 
been  so  enriched  and  honoured  by  the  King,  that  he 
was  anxious  that  his  family  should  not  die  with 
him.^ 

The  affair — if  they  had  only  known  it — was  un- 
satisfactory on  both  sides  ;  for  the  poor  little  bride 
was  not  to  be  freed  from  the  weary  yoke  imposed 
on  her  for  nearly  thirty  years,  while  Lauzun  was  to 
reap  none  of  the  advantages  he  had  expected  from 
the  alliance,  and  pecuniarily  was  to  pay  dearly  for  it. 
He  promised  14,000  francs  dowry  to  his  wife,  as  well 
as  some  jewelry,  and  a  bequest  of  20,000  crowns  ; 
and  was  only  to  receive  in  return,  400,000  livres  ^ 
at  the  death  of  the  future  Madame  de  Lauzun's 
grandfather,  if  there  were  enough  money  for  this 
arrangement  to  make  a  fair  division  among  the 
grandchildren. 

However,  when  the  Marechal  de  Lorges,  the  Due 
de  Saint-Simon,  and  the  Due  de  Lauzun  brought  the 
contract  to  the  King  for  signature,  everything  appeared 
to  be  proceeding  satisfactorily,  and  his  Majesty 
laughed  very  much,  and  joked  with  the  happy 
bridegroom.  Lauzun  evidently  looked  on  this  be- 
haviour as  of  good  omen  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
hopes,  and  cried  in  delight  that  he  was  only  too  glad 
to  be  married,  as  this  was  the  first  time  since  his 
return  from  Ireland  that  Louis  had  laughed  with  him. 

The    marriage  with   Mademoiselle  Genevieve    de 

1  "  Dangeau's  Journal,"  May  17,  1695,  *  ^80,000. 
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Durfort — aged  only  fourteen  years  according  to  the 
register,  though  Saint-Simon  says  she  was  fifteen — 
took  place  at  midnight  on  May  21,  1695,  ^^  ^^e 
chapel  of  the  Hotel  de  Lorges,  only  seven  or  eight 
people  being  present.  On  the  following  days,  the 
bride  went  through  the  same  ceremonial  as  had 
followed  her  sister's  marriage  six  weeks  earlier.  At 
Versailles  she  was  presented  by  her  mother  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  then  took  the  stool 
at  the  King's  supper  to  which  she  was  entitled  as 
duchess. 

"  Monsieur  de  Lauzun's  marriage  has  surprised 
us,"  ^  says  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and  her  words  reflect 
faithfully  the  general  feeling  in  Court  circles.  Every 
one  was  astonished,  and  most  people  blamed  the 
parents  for  sacrificing  their  daughter  to  a  man 
of  Lauzun's  character.  For  a  time  everything 
seemed  to  be  going  well,  and  to  all  appearance 
Lauzun  was  in  the  highest  favour,  being  always 
invited  to  Marly — where  the  Lauzuns  shared  a  little 
country-house  with  the  Saint-Simons — and  enjoying 
the  honour  of  the  "  grandes  entrees,"  and  of  a 
respect  and  consideration  at  Court  which  was  flatter- 
ing, even  though  it  owed  its  origin  largely  to  fear 
of  his  sharp  tongue.  However,  nothing  went  for 
long  smoothly  in  which  Lauzun  was  concerned,  and 
he  was  soon  engaged  in  a  feud  with  his  new 
relations.  As  some  slight  makeweight  to  his 
'  Sevigne  Correspondence  Letter,  May  28,  1695. 
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acceptance  of  de  Lorges'  dowerless  daughter,  a  most 
dangerous  arrangement  had  been  made,  it  being 
settled  that  Lauzun  and  his  wife  should  have  their 
headquarters  at  the  Hotel  de  Lorges,  and  should  be 
fed  and  lodged  at  the  Marechal's  expense. 

This  plan,  however,  soon  proved  disastrous — as 
might  well  be  expected  when  the  volcanic  Lauzun 
was  domiciled  in  a  family.  At  first  he  was  charming 
to  his  father-in-law,  while  he  sought  by  every  ruse 
in  his  power  to  wrest  State  secrets  from  him.  Not 
knowing  the  King's  express  orders,  he  was  furious 
when,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  the  Marechal  remained 
persistently  and  obstinately  silent. 

There  were  other  difficulties.  The  Marechal  de 
Lorges'  establishment  was  conducted  on  a  large  scale, 
and  several  nephews  lived  with  him  in  the  position 
of  sons  of  the  house,  and  therefore  on  a  footing 
of  intimacy  with  the  young  Duchesse  de  Lauzun. 
She  was  never  out  of  her  mother's  sight,  and  her 
behaviour  was  absolutely  blameless  ;  but  the  events  of 
Lauzun'slife  and  the  society  which  he  had  frequented, 
had  not  tended  to  promote  his  faith  in  women,  and 
he  was  continually  and  unreasonably  jealous  of  any 
one  who  approached  his  young  wife. 

He  might  have  controlled  himself,  however,  in  the 
hope  that  in  time  the  barrier  of  de  Lorges'  reserve 
might  be  broken  down  ;  but  when  in  1696,  the 
Marechal  de  Choiseul  was  chosen  to  command  the 
armies  on  the  Rhine  in  the  place  of  de  Lorges — who 
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had  nearly  died  during  the  last  campaign — Lauzun's 
discontent  and  disgust  became  intense.  There  was 
now  no  chance  of  acting  as  intermediary  between 
the  King  and  the  Marechal,  and  it  was  maddening 
that,  having  sacrificed  much  in  marrying,  he  should 
gain  nothing  in  return. 

Lauzun  vented  his  ill-temper  on  every  one,  especi- 
ally on  his  unfortunate  wife,  who  was  forced  to  submit 
to  vague  complaints,  caprices,  scenes  about  nothing, 
warning  or  threatening  letters,  and  continual  surli- 
ness. "  He  was  jealous  of  everything  and  of 
every  one,  hated  the  dependent  position  he  occupied 
as  an  inmate  of  a  house  which  belonged  to  some  one 
else,  and,  having  a  grudge  against  de  Lorges,  was 
extremely  annoyed  by  his  popularity,  and  by  the 
fact  that  in  spite  of  the  Marechal  having  ceased  to 
be  in  a  position  to  distribute  patronage,  his  house 
was  crammed  from  morning  till  night  by  a  crowd  of 
the  most  brilliant  people  to  be  found  in  Paris  or  the 
Court."  ^ 

At  last  matters  reached  a  climax  ;  and  one  morning, 
when  the  Marechal  was  at  Marly  performing  his 
duties  as  "  Captain  of  the  Guards,"  Lauzun  left  the 
Hotel  de  Lorges  for  ever.  He  had  previously  taken 
and  furnished  a  house  next  to  the  Church  of  the 
Assumption  in  the  rue  Saint-Honore,  and  before 
he  left  the  Hotel  de  Lorges,  he  told  his  wife  that 
in   the   future   she  must   live   with   him   alone,   and 

^  Cheruel,  "  Saint-Simon  Memoires,"  vol.  i.  p.  323. 
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that  a  carriage  would  be  sent  to  fetch  her  at  six 
o'clock. 

To  modern  English  ideas  of  the  privacy  of 
modern  life,  this  behaviour,  if  autocratic,  hardly 
seems  cruel  or  unreasonable  ;  but  eighteenth-century 
France  was  horrified  at  Lauzun's  behaviour.  Madame 
de  Coulanges  writes  to  Madame  de  Simiane  on 
February  27,  1696  :  ^  "  Are  you  not  glad  you  have 
not  married  Lauzun,  who  has  treated  his  wife  thus 
without  rhyme  or  reason  ?  " 

Poor  little  Madame  de  Lauzun  wept  bitterly  at 
leaving  her  mother,  for  she  had  never  contemplated 
separation  from  her  family  as  a  possible  consequence 
of  marriage  ;  and  she  must  have  repented,  probably 
not  for  the  first  time,  the  step  she  had  taken.  The 
Marechal  de  Lorges  received  the  news  with  calmness, 
being  probably  relieved  at  the  departure  from  under 
his  roof  of  his  very  insupportable  son-in-law  ; 
but  Madame  de  Lorges  was  inconsolable  at  the 
separation  from  her  dearly  loved  daughter,  with 
whom  Lauzun  had  decreed  that  none  of  the 
family,  except  Madame  de  Saint-Simon,  should 
hold  intercourse. 

The  Court  world  cried  shame  on  Lauzun,  and 
pitied  his  wife  ;  but  nothing  could  be  done,  for 
the  King,  with  much  good  sense,  refused  to  interfere. 
He  had  all  along  disapproved  of  the  marriage,  and 
evidently    considered    that    the    de    Lorges    family 

1  "  S6vigne  Letters,"  ed.  Montmerque. 
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must  abide  by  the  consequences  of  their  ill-advised 
action. 

On  the  Duchesse  de  Lauzun's  arrival  at  her  new 
home,  Lauzun's  friends  and  relations,  the  Duchesses 
of  Foix  and  Lude,  were  waiting  to  receive  her, 
and  she  was  provided  with  a  new  household,  none 
of  her  former  servants  being  permitted  to  stay  with 
her.  Her  husband  allowed  her,  however,  to  have 
friends  of  her  own  age,  and  after  the  first  few  days 
of  grief  and  bewilderment,  her  natural  gaiety  began 
to  assert  itself,  and  enabled  her  to  put  up  with  his 
never-ending  whims  and  caprices. 

Mentally,  he  bore  to  the  end  of  his  life  the 
marks  of  the  cruel  imprisonment  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected,  which  seems  to  have  shaken  his 
nerve  and  self-control,  and  to  have  increased  his 
eccentricities  almost  to  the  point  of  madness. 
Solitary  confinement  had  fostered  his  love  of  being 
alone,  and  he  would  sit  for  hours  in  an  armchair 
in  his  room  immersed  in  a  melancholy  reverie, 
without  any  one  daring  to  disturb  him.  His  caprices 
were  extraordinary.  Occasionally  he  would  simulate 
such  ill-health  that  he  had  hardly  strength  to  speak, 
and  then  would  forget  his  pretence,  say  something 
in  his  ordinary  voice,  laugh  at  the  mistake  he  had 
made,  and  return  to  whispered  accents. 

At  other  times  he  would  put  on  a  dressing-gown, 
a  coat  over  it,  and,  wearing  a  wig,  nightcap,  and 
a  hat  on  the   top  of  the  erection,    would  summon 
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all  his  servants  and  walk  up  and  down  the  room 
for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  stopping  occasionally 
to  stare  at  one  of  them  as  though  he  wished  to 
fathom  the  secret  of  his  heart.  Woe  betide  the 
unfortunate  creature  who  allowed  the  faintest  smile 
to  appear  on  his  face  when  the  strangely  dressed 
figure  stopped  in  front  of  him.  He  would  be  sent 
out  of  the  house  at  once.  Nevertheless,  Lauzun 
was  a  good  master,  and  liberal  to  his  servants. 

His  oddities  are  thus  described  by  Saint-Simon, 
who,  as  his  brother-in-law,  had  many  opportunities 
of  observing  them.  "  He  would  pretend  to  be 
deaf  and  blind,  in  order  to  see  better  and  to  hear 
when  no  one  suspected  it,  and  amused  himself  by 
making  fun  of  foolish  people,  even  of  the  highest 
rank,  by  talking  nonsense  to  them.  His  manners 
were  measured,  reserved,  gentle,  even  respectful  ; 
and  in  those  low,  honeyed  tones  there  would  come 
out  remarks  which  were  caustic  and  overwhelming 
in  their  appositeness,  their  force,  and  their  wit  ; 
and  this  in  two  or  three  words,  often  uttered  with 
an  air  of  simplicity  or  of  absent-mindedness,  as 
though  he  were  not  thinking  of  what  he  was 
saying.  Therefore,  he  was  feared  by  every  one 
without  exception,  and,  with  many  acquaintances, 
possessed  very  few  or  no  friends — though  he  deserved 
them  by  his  anxiety  to  help  as  much  as  he  was 
able,  and  his  readiness  to  open  his  purse.  He 
loved  to  receive  strangers  of  distinction,  and  could 
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do  the  honours  of  the  Court  to  perfection  ;  but  the 
gnawing  worm  of  ambition  poisoned  his  life.  He 
was  a  very  good  and  very  helpful  relation."  ^ 

As  a  husband  he  must  have  been  most  trying; 
though,  after  having  put  his  wife  to  the  test  in  all 
possible  ways,  he  ceased  to  be  jealous  of  her  ;  and 
in  time,  as  the  price  of  continual  patience,  gentleness, 
and  apparent  subserviency,  she  obtained  considerable 
ascendency  over  him,  and  gained  his  respect  and 
even  affection.  Nevertheless,  her  domestic  life  must 
have  been  one  of  continual  constraint,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  she  found  consolation  in  her 
popularity  at  Court,  in  the  gay  society  which 
crowded  to  her  house,  and  in  the  satisfaction  of 
taking  precedence  as  duchess  in  every  Court 
function.  Lauzun  was  always  generously  inclined, 
and  in  his  most  savagely  solitary  moods  was  pleased 
to  know  that  his  dining-room  was  thronged  with 
guests.  He  was  rich,  his  hospitality  was  magnificent, 
and  thus  he  paid  subtle  homage  to  his  royal 
master,  who  liked  his  courtiers  to  live  with  an 
ostentation  which  added  to  the  splendour  of  his 
Court,  and  indirectly   redounded  to  his  honour. 

'  "  Saint-Simon  Memoires,''  vol.  xix.  p.  1 86. 
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Lauzun  a  disappointed  man — He  never  gets  over  the  loss  of  his 
post  as  Captain  of  the  Guards — Scene  in  consequence — 
Attempts  to  regain  the  King's  confidence — Position  as  Court 
wit  and  jester — Popularity  of  the  Duchesse  de  Lauzun — Lauzun's 
practical  jokes — Death  of  Louis  XIV. — Due  d'Orleans  becomes 
Regent — Lauzun  on  easy  terms  with  him — Anecdotes — Lauzun's 
dangerous  illness— He  recovers — Rides  untrained  horses — Last 
illness,  and  death — La  Bruy^re  on  his  character. 

IN  spite  of  the  gleams  of  amusement  which  irradiate 
them  from  time  to  time,  the  last  days  of  Lauzun's 
life  are  unsatisfactory  reading. 

He  was  a  disappointed  and  embittered  man,  for 
though  treated  with  consideration  and  distinction 
at  Court,  with  all  his  struggles  he  never  regained 
his  old  place  in  the  affections  of  his  royal  master, 
never  again  succeeded  in  being  admitted  to  his 
confidence. 

At  Lorges'  death,  the  post  of  Captain  of  the 
Guards  was,  to  his  son-in-law's  intense  disappointment, 
given  to  the  Due  d'Harcourt,  and  his  longing  for 
his  lost  appointment  lasted  as  long  as  he  lived. 

It  pleased  him  to  wear  blue  coats  trimmed  with 

silver,    as    like    as  he  dared  to    make  them  to   the 

Guards'  uniform  ;  and  Saint-Simon  tells  us  ^  of  an 

'  "  ficrits  inedits,''  vol.  vii.  p.  338. 
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outbreak  of  almost  insane  fury  which  he  witnessed 
when  Madame  de  Lauzun  proposed  to  take  a  friend 
to  see  a  review  of  the  Guards. 

Lauzun  had  gone  that  morning  to  Paris,  and  on 
his  return  was  told  of  her  intention  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  company  of  people  assembled  for  dinner. 
He  burst  into  a  furious  passion,  almost  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  and  saying  the  most  cruel  and  bitter 
things  to  his  unfortunate  wife. 

She  listened  to  everything  with  the  utmost  gentle- 
ness and  calmness,  but  Madame  de  Poitiers,  the 
young  widow  for  whose  benefit  Madame  de  Lauzun 
had  wished  to  attend  the  review,  and  who  was 
longing  to  go  there,  burst  into  tears ;  while  the 
company  sat  round  in  profound  silence,  hardly 
daring  to  speak  to  each  other. 

The  most  melancholy  refectory  meal  would — 
Saint-Simon  says — have  been  gay  compared  with 
that  dinner.  At  dessert  the  host  retired  as  usual, 
and  some  of  the  guests  were  inclined  to  discuss 
what  had  passed  ;  but  with  the  utmost  tact  and 
politeness  Madame  de  Lauzun  stopped  all  talk 
on  the  subject,  and  brought  out  cards  at  once. 

Saint-Simon  was  naturally  indignant,  and  really 
alarmed  for  his  unfortunate  sister-in-law,  so  he 
went  next  day  to  speak  strongly  to  Lauzun  about 
his  conduct.  Arriving  in  stern  mood,  he  was  some- 
what disarmed  when  Lauzun,  without  waiting  for 
him  to  speak,    threw  himself  into  his  arms  crying 
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that  he  "  did  not  know  what  he  could  have  thought 
of  him  the  evening  before,  that  he  was  a  madman 
who  ought  never  to  show  himself  again  ;  and  after 
a  long  and  pathetic  apology  begged  him  to  pardon 
and  to  pity  him,  and  said  that  to  persuade  him  to 
do  this,  he  would  reveal  the  source  of  the  insane 
weakness  which  had  made  him  furious  the  day  before, 
and  had  indeed  deprived  him  of  all  reason.  He  then 
added  that  he  had  once  been  Captain  of  the  Guards  ; 
that  his  misfortunes  had  caused  him  to  lose  the 
post  ;  and  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  console 
himself  for  this  loss.  He  had  in  vain  conned  over  to 
himself  a  thousand  times  all  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  any  one  to  urge  to  him,  and  what  he  would 
himself  say  to  any  one  in  the  like  position  with  him- 
self— his  age  ;  no  children  ;  want  of  strength  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office  ;  his  riches  ;  his 
entrees  at  the  Court  ;  his  dignity.  He  would  urge 
to  himself  that,  being  so  near  his  end,  there  was 
nothing  left  to  wish  for  in  the  world  ;  but  all  these 
salutary  considerations  slipped  off  him  like  water. 
That  he  suffered  like  the  damned  every  time  he 
saw  the  Guards,  or  heard  them  mentioned  ;  that  the 
wound  caused  by  losing  his  appointment  was  as 
fresh  and  painful  as  the  day  he  had  received  it, 
and  as  if  he  were  only  thirty  years  old  ;  and  that 
to  hear  of  his  wife's  intention  to  be  present  at  a 
review  of  the  Guards  at  which  he  was  not  in  com- 
mand, had  put  him  into  so  violent  a  rage  that  he 
VOL.  II  20 
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had  completely  lost  his  reason.  Tears  accompanied 
his  eloquence,  tears  for  his  madness,  and  for  his 
misfortune  in  never  overcoming  an  ambition  which 
seemed  even  to  himself  so  senseless  and  deplorable."^ 

Lauzun  was  usually  reserved — "  a  hidden  man, 
an  enigma,"  as  La  Bruyere  calls  him.  He  seldom 
opened  his  heart  to  his  fellows  ;  he  did  not  trust 
them  sufficiently  for  confidence,  possibly  thinking 
that  if  he  were  to  speak  openly  of  his  feelings,  he 
would  invest  his  fellows  with  a  certain  power  over 
him.  His  sudden  outburst  on  this  occasion  had 
its  origin  no  doubt  in  shaken  nerves,  born  of  that 
terrible  torture-time  in  Pignerol,  when,  helpless 
before  his  persecutors,  he  had  yet  wrestled  feebly 
with  them  for  months  before  he  would  give  up 
his  precious  appointment  ;  when  inactive,  solitary, 
consigned  to  a  living  death,  he  had  brooded  and 
brooded,  till  the  longing  for  the  post  of  Captain  of 
the  Guards  had  seared  itself  into  his  brain,  and  had 
become  an  obsession  which  was  now  part  of  the 
man  himself.  He  was  not  insane,  and  he  suffered 
horribly,  not  only  from  the  mad  regret  engendered 
of  Pignerol,  but  from  the  knowledge  that  the  regret 
was  mad,  and  that  yet  he  could  not  overcome  it. 
Even  to  the  cool,  observant,  slightly  acrid  Saint- 
Simon,  he  seemed  a  pathetic  figure  at  this  moment. 

He  spoke  with  intense  admiration  of  his  wife, 
saying  that  he  was  not  worthy  of  her,  that  he  ought 

^  Saint-Simon,  "  Merits  inedits,"  vol.  vii,  p.  338. 
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to  kiss  her  footprints  ;  and  he  implored  Saint-Simon 
to  find  her,  and  to  try  to  induce  her  to  have  pity 
on  a  mad  old  man  who  was  dying  of  sorrow  and 
shame,  and  to  deign  to  forgive  him.  The  reconcilia- 
tion was  accomplished  with  little  trouble,  Saint- 
Simon  tells  us  ;  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  induce 
Lauzun  to  leave  his  own  room,  and  he  was  for 
several  days  so  much  ashamed  of  himself,  that  he 
could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  appear  anywhere. 

Lauzun's  continual  and  ineffectual  attempts  to 
gain  the  King's  confidence,  and  to  become  again  his 
trusted  friend,  are  in  part  comic,  in  part  pathetic. 
After  the  death  of  the  Mar6chal  de  Lorges,  he  tried 
to  reach  the  King  through  Chamillart,  the  First 
President,  who  was  then  the  favourite  Minister. 
He  managed  to  bring  about  a  match  between 
his  brother-in-law  young  Lorges  and  Chamillart's 
daughter.  The  affair  almost  caused  a  breach  in  the 
Lorges  family,  for  Saint-Simon  hated  Chamillart, 
and,  till  softened  by  his  wife's  distress,  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  any  member  of  her  family, 
considering  them  all  implicated  in  a  plot  to  bring 
about  the  marriage  he  detested. 

Chamillart,  who  had  given  no  "  dot "  with  his 
daughter,  ought  now  to  have  felt  himself  beholden 
to  Lauzun  ;  but  as  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to 
acknowledge  his  obligations,  Lauzun  became  rest- 
less, and  determined  to  increase  Chamillart's  debt 
of  gratitude  to  him,   by  helping  him  to  obtain  the 
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much-wished-for  peace,  without  the  knowledge  of 
Torcy,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
In  order  to  do  this,  Lauzun  pretended  to  be  ill,  and 
went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  hoping  there  to  make 
acquaintance  with  strangers  who  might  further  his 
views.  He  managed  to  become  friendly  with 
Hompesch,  one  of  the  Dutch  generals,  and  on  his 
return  contrived  to  hold  many  conversations  with 
Chamillart,  but  learnt  nothing  from  him,  as  the 
King's  inflexible  will  stood,  as  ever,  in  the  way,  and 
Chamillart,  like  de  Lorges,  had  been  ordered  to  be 
silent. 

Lauzun,  however,  brought  back  from  his  expedi- 
tion a  story  which  amused  "  tout  Paris."  On  the 
return  journey,  he  had  joined  the  army  of  the 
Marechal  de  Villeroy,  which  was  facing  the  enemy, 
and  had  remained  there  in  the  hope  of  witnessing  a 
battle.  However,  nothing  happened,  and  when 
Lauzun  returned  to  Versailles,  Monseigneur,  who 
did  not  like  the  Marechal  Villeroy,  asked  for  news 
about  the  army,  and  wanted  to  know  why  the  enemy 
had  been  allowed  to  retreat  so  peacefully. 

"  Monsieur  de  Lauzun,  with  a  malicious  smile  and 
affected  modesty,  allowed — after  much  drawing  out 
and  persuasion — that  he  had  seen  everything,  and 
began  to  describe  in  his  peculiar  way,  and  with  much 
circumlocution,  what  had  during  the  six  days  pre- 
vented the  Marshal  from  making  an  attack. 

"  No  rivers,  no  woods,  no  ravines  between  the  two 
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armies — he  confessed  one  thing  after  the  other  with 
apparently  much  reluctance — and  the  advance-guards 
within  sight  and  range  of  the  carbines.  Pressed 
further,  and  as  if  in  desperation,  he  said — stammer- 
ing of  set  purpose — that,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  was 
between  the  two  armies  heather,  and  that  heather 
was  as  high — showing  his  snuff-box — as  high — very 
high — yes,  about  as  high  as  the  box  I  hold  here." 

It  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  this  story,  and 
of  the  amusement  it  excited.^ 

However,  recognition  as  Court  wit  and  jester  was 
not  the  goal  of  Lauzun's  ambitions,  and  he  allowed 
to  himself  that  his  journey  had  been  a  failure.  His 
next  idea  was  the  extraordinary  one  of  frightening 
Chamillart,  so  that  to  be  quit  of  his  presence  at 
Court  he  might  give  him  some  post  at  a  distance, 
where  he  might  gain  distinction,  and  win  the  King's 
approval.  He  therefore  pretended  to  be  extremely 
jealous  of  Chamillart's  son,  M.  de  Cani,  and  managed 
to  spread  the  report  that  he  intended  to  kill  him. 
Lauzun's  rooms  opened  on  to  the  same  staircase  as 
did  those  belonging  to  Chamillart,  and  he  furnished 
the  passage  leading  to  them  with  racks  containing 
guns  and  pistols. 

However,  Chamillart  was  not  alarmed  by  this 
childish  proceeding,  and  preserved  a  masterly  in- 
activity. Lauzun,  still  a  prey  to  his  supposed 
devouring  jealousy,  made  a  tremendous  scene  with 
I  ";^crits  inedits,"  vol.  vii.  p.  327. 
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his  wife  at  Marly  on  leaving  the  King's  supper  ; 
but  this  merely  had  the  effect  of  raising  Madame  de 
Lauzun's  reputation,  and  of  making  the  whole 
Court  indignant  with  her  husband,  who  received 
one  of  Madame  de  Maintenon's  alarming  reprimands 
in  consequence. 

Lauzun  had  tried  to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
that  all-powerful  lady — as  we  have  already  seen — by 
persuading  the  King  to  appoint  her  protege  Seignelay 
to  command  the  navy  destined  for  the  Irish  expedi- 
tion ;  and  later  on,  he  had  endeavoured  to  establish 
himself  in  her  good  graces  by  reminding  her  of  his 
cession  to  her  darling,  the  Due  du  Maine,  of  the 
property  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  Grande  Made- 
moiselle ;  but  he  never  seems  to  have  gained  her 
confidence,  and  it  is  probable  that  she  inspired  the 
determined  distrust  the  King  showed  for  his  former 
favourite. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  occasionally  amused  by  his 
conversation,  and  we  hear  that  she  asked  him  one 
day  where  he  went  when  he  was  angry.  "  Under 
my  bed,  Madame,"  he  replied  ;  "  never  inside  it, 
or  in  comfort  "  ;  and  Saint-Simon  adds  that  he  was 
found  several  times  in  this  undignified  position.^ 

Madame  de  Lauzun  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
frequent  guests  of  the  Duchesse  du  Maine  at 
Sceaux,  where  her  prettiness  and  brightness,  and  the 
high  stakes  for  which  her  husband  insisted  that  she 

'  "  Ecrits  inedits,"  vol.  vii.  p.  335. 
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should  play,  made  her  a  welcome  visitor.  This, 
however,  led  to  nothing  further  ;  and  before  long 
the  imperious  behaviour  of  the  spoilt  Duchesse  du 
Maine  led  to  a  breach  between  her  and  the  Duchesse 
de  Lauzun,  in  which  the  Royal  Family  as  well  as  the 
Court  took  the  side  of  the  latter  lady,  who  indeed 
seemed  to  have  been  a  most  popular,  and  very 
probably  a  much   pitied  personage. 

Her  husband  meanwhile  followed  his  own  eccentric 
bent,  and,  according  to  his  brother-in-law,  "  displayed 
much  peculiarity  in  his  dress,  was  extremely  polite 
and  noble  in  manner,  showed  high  breeding,  wit, 
tact,  and  delicacy  to  the  meanest  among  his  house- 
hold, with  very  often  most  refined  malice  and 
malignity." 

Many  were  the  practical  jokes  and  tricks  he 
played.  He  managed  to  get  a  command  of  the 
gendarmerie  for  a  young  nephew,  and  brought  him 
to  Versailles  to  thank  the  King  for  the  post.  He 
promised  to  present  him  with  a  suit  of  clothes  for 
this  important  occasion,  and  the  nephew  was  naturally 
deeply  grateful  for  the  kind  forethought.  Lauzun, 
however,  sent  him  a  suit  of  the  fashion  of  fifty  years 
back,  so  that  the  unfortunate  boy  was  the  laughing- 
stock of  Versailles,  and  even  the  King  was  not  able 
to  keep  his  countenance  when  the  quaintly  clad 
figure  was  presented  to  him.  Lauzun's  cruel  trick 
did  not  apparently  proceed  from  any  lack  of  liking 
for  his  victim,  for  his  gifts  to  him  during  his  life- 
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time,  added  to  his  bequests  at  his  death,  amounted 
to  a  very  large  sum. 

Lauzun's  bitterness  at  being  merely  a  courtier, 
with  no  appointment  or  rank  in  the  army,  caused 
him  to  play  a  practical  joke  on  Tesse,  who  had  been 
made  Colonel  of  Dragoons,  a  post  of  which  Lauzun 
had  been  the  first  holder,  and  which  had  been 
invented  for  his  benefit. 

He  asked  Tesse  in  what  costume  he  intended 
to  appear  at  the  first  review  after  his  appointment, 
and,  smiling  with  gentle  pity  at  his  answers,  he  at 
last — after  much  pressing- — revealed  as  a  great  favour, 
and  with  many  promises  that  he  would  never  expose 
Tesse's  ignorance  of  what  was  a  distinctive  feature 
of  his  post,  that  the  head  of  the  dragoons  must 
always  appear  before  his  Sovereign  wearing  a  grey 
hat.  Tesse  was  most  grateful  for  the  information, 
the  point  of  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  King  disliked  grey  so  much,  that  this 
fashion  had  been  stopped  four  years  earlier  by  royal 
order. 

The  grey  hat  arrived,  and  was  duly  decked  with 
plumes  ;  and  on  the  all-important  day  Lauzun — 
who,  instead  of  leaving  as  of  wont  after  he  had 
asserted  his  right  to  the  privileges  of  the  "  grandes 
entrees,"  had  stayed  to  watch  the  success  of  his 
practical  joke — looked  on  with  mahcious  delight 
while  his  victim  made  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
with  his  hat  held  before  him  in  a  prominent  position. 
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We  must  remember,  in  order  properly  to  appreciate 
the  spirit  of  the  scene,  that  in  the  later  days  of 
the  Grand  Monarque  any  breach  of  etiquette  was 
of  enormous,  indeed  almost  of  State  importance. 
After  saying  a  few  words  to  the  newly  made  Colonel 
about  the  coming  review,  the  King  noticed  the  un- 
fortunate headgear,  and,  to  quote  from  Saint-Simon  : 
"  He,  Tesse  !  "  said  he,  "  whatever  is  that  hat  ? 
Where  the  devil  did  you  get  it  ? "  Tesse  shuffles, 
surprised  and  embarrassed,  and  every  one  looks  at 
him.  "  But  tell  me  at  once,"  asks  the  King, 
"  what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  that  ? "  "  But, 
Sire,"  replies  the  Marshal,  '*  you  are  doing  us 
the  honour  of  inspecting  us  to-day."  "  Well,"  said 
the  King,  "  what  has  that  to  do  with  wearing  a  grey 
hat  ?  "  "  Monsieur  de  Lauzun,"  replied  Tesse,  "  told 
me  that  it  was  the  custom  and  rule  that  to-day  the 
Colonel-General  should  wear  a  grey  hat."  The 
King,  half  annoyed  and  half  amused,  replied 
decidedly,  "  He  !  Lauzun  has  been  making  fun 
of  you  ;  send  this  hat  to  the  General  of  the  Pre- 
montres."  Then  he  looked  round  on  the  company, 
who  laughed  loudly.  Lauzun  drew  back  delighted 
with  the  success  of  his  malice,  and  the  Marshal  also 
retired  confounded.  The  joke  lasted,  M.  de 
Lauzun  laughing  more  than  any  one  else,  while 
the  Marshal,  though  furious,  did  not  dare  to  show 
his  anger.-^ 

>  "  ficrits  in6dits,"  vol.  vii.  p.  330. 
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In  171 5,  Lauzun's  last  hope  of  regaining  his 
place  in  the  King's  confidence  was  extinguished,  for 
on  September  i,  Louis  XIV,  breathed  his  last. 

Like  Lauzun,  the  King  had  spent  his  later  days  in 
the  midst  of  sorrow.  His  brother  the  Due  d'Orleans 
— generally  known  as  Monsieur — Monseigneur,  the 
only  legitimate  son  born  to  him  who  lived  to  man- 
hood, his  grandchildren  the  Due  de  Bourgoyne  and 
the  much-loved  Duchesse  de  Bourgoyne,  had  all 
passed  away  before  him  ;  so  that  his  great-grandson, 
a  delicate  child  whose  chances  of  life  were  precarious, 
and  whose  two  elder  brothers  had  died,  was  left 
to  succeed  him  as  Louis  XV. 

Saint-Simon  gives  a  long  account  of  the  intrigues 
set  on  foot  by  his  bete  noire  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  regency  for  the  Due 
du  Maine,  her  much-loved  pupil. 

Eventually,  however,  the  Due  d'Orleans,  Monsieur's 
son  by  his  second  wife  the  Princess  Palatine,  was 
chosen  almost  unanimously  as  Regent.  Lauzun 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  much  part  in  the 
intrigues  dealing  with  the  succession  to  the  Regency, 
which  were  the  great  Court  excitement  during  the 
last  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  though  he  made  Saint- 
Simon  furious,  by  announcing  publicly  his  objection 
to  dine  at  his  table  in  the  company  of  a  number 
of  partisans  of  the  Due  d'Orleans.  This  was,  Saint- 
Simon  complains,  an  indiscretion  which  might  have 
ruined  him,  as  it  emphasised  the  fact  that  he  favoured 
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what  was  _  the  unpopular  side  as  far  as  the  King 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon  were  concerned  ;  and 
Lauzun's  conduct  was  all  the  more  surprising 
because,  as  the  younger  man  remarks  plaintively, 
he  and  his  brother-in-law  had  always  been  on  good 
terms.  However,  Lauzun  was,  as  usual,  an  incalculable 
quantity. 

The  change  of  ruler  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
any  difference  to  Lauzun's  position  at  Court.  The 
good-natured,  dissipated  Regent  was  evidently 
amused  by  him,  and  he  still  enjoyed  the  unofficial 
post  of  Court  jester. 

Lauzun  was  by  no  means  afraid  of  the  Regent, 
as  the  following  anecdote  will  show.  One  of  his 
nephews,  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  had  distinguished 
himself  greatly  during  the  plague  by  his  charity, 
piety,  and  courage  ;  having  given  all  the  plate, 
money,  and  food  he  possessed,  and  borrowed  beyond 
his  means,  to  relieve  the  sufferers  under  his  charge. 
It'  was  naturally  supposed  that  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  some  rich  benefice  would  fall  to  his  share, 
and  when  he  received  only  a  small  one,  every  one 
was  surprised.  When  Lauzun  went — ostensibly 
to  thank  the  Regent — his  only  remark  was  :  "  Sir, 
another  time  Monsieur  de  Marseilles  will  do  better,"  ^ 
and  he  departed  smiling,  leaving  the  Regent  silent 
and  embarrassed. 

Later  on,  when  Lauzun  was  dying,  this  nephew — 

^  Saint-Simon,  "  Merits  inedits,"  vol.  vii.  p.  336. 
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who  certainly  did  not  resemble  his  uncle — was 
offered  the  bishopric  of  Laon,  He  was  too  much 
afraid  of  Lauzun  to  refuse  it,  so  temporised,  always 
putting  off  his  departure  from  his  beloved  Mar- 
seilles, till  Lauzun's  death  enabled  him  to  refuse 
the  preferment  definitely. 

On  another  occasion  Lauzun  obtained  what  he 
wajited  by  amusing  the  Regent. 

There  were  a  number  of  lieutenant-generals 
about  the  Court,  who  were  always  hoping  to  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  marshals.  "  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  doing  this,"  says  Saint- 
Simon,  "  and  they  made  as  much  stir  as  possible, 
so  that  they  might  not  be  forgotten.  Monsieur  de 
Lauzun  knew  about  the  matter,  and  went  to  the 
Regent  to  tell  him  about  the  rumours  of  promotion, 
adding  that  if  by  chance  he  were  making  useless 
marshals,  he  begged  him  to  remember  that  he  had 
been  for  thirty  years  the  oldest  lieutenant-general. 
The  Regent,  who  readily  appreciated  a  joke,  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  promised  that  if  the 
case  he  mentioned  should  arise,  his  claims  should 
certainly  not  be  forgotten.  This  joke  made  the 
excitement  and  the  pretensions  of  these  Court 
generals  seem  so  absurd  that  there  was  no  more 
question  of  their  promotion,  and  in  order  not  to 
hurt  their  feelings  no  more  marshals  were 
appointed."  ^ 

'  *'Ecrits  inedits/*  vol.  vii.  p.  337. 
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To  the  end  of  his  life  Lauzun  was  a  formidable 
force,  though  a  force  which,  owing  to  circumstances, 
spent  itself  on  what  seem  to  us  now  to  be  trifles. 
He  felt  malicious  joy  when  his  quick  tongue  had 
enabled  him  to  discomfit  one  of  his  enemies,  he 
worked  devotedly  to  bring  about  the  advancement 
of  his  family,  he  saw  many  people,  he  entertained 
with  hospitality  and  magnificence.  He  was  essen- 
tially "  Grand  Seigneur  "  !  but  in  the  midst  of  an 
apparently  brilliant  position,  he  was  gnawed  by  ever- 
enduring  discontent. 

He  had  known,  bigger  things,  had  been  employed 
on  State  affairs,  had  been  trusted  friend  of  the 
Ruler  of  Europe  ;  and  in  spite  of  his  riches,  and 
the  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  at  Court,  he 
felt  himself  in  profound  disgrace,  and  was — like 
the  unfortunate  Grande  Mademoiselle  at  the  end  of 
her  life — embittered,  disillusioned,  and  disappointed. 
So  anxious  was  he  to  find  himself  again  immersed  in 
the  current  of  life  that,  in  spite  of  his  intimate 
connection  with  the  Stuart  cause,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  become  intimate  with  Lord  Stair,  the  Envoy 
from  the  English  Court  to  the  Regent,  a  man 
from  whom  one  would  naturally  expect  him  to 
shrink  with  horror,  for  Eord  Stair  was  not  only  the 
representative  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  but  was 
suspected  of  having  attempted  to  murder  the  Old 
Pretender — that  Prince  of  Wales  whom  Lauzun  had 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  brought  as  an  infant  to  France. 
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In  spite  of  Lauzun's  delicate  appearance,  he 
possessed  a  constitution  of  iron.  He  had  a  large 
appetite,  took  chocolate  in  the  morning,  was  always 
present  by  eight  o'clock  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
King's  lever^  and  partook  of  the  refreshments,  con- 
sisting of  cakes,  cider,  beer,  and  lemonade,  which 
stood  on  the  sideboard  during  the  afternoon.  In 
the  evening  his  table  was  always  crowded  with 
guests  ;  he  did  not  wait  for  dessert,  but  retired  to 
bed,  leaving  his  wife  to  entertain  the  company. 
Very  often,  too,  his  naturally  melancholy  and 
difficult  temperament,  and  his  long  confinement  at 
Pignerol  would  make  him  yearn  for  solitude,  and 
he  would  spend  the  afternoon  alone,  with  not  even 
a  book  to  keep  him  company. 

Lauzun  was  not  fond  of  reading,  and  Saint-Simon 
often  laments  his  inability  to  write  an  account  of  his 
life.  It  was  impossible  to  discover  much  in  conver- 
sation with  him,  although  his  inquisitive  brother-in- 
law  often  tried  this  means  of  gleaning  information. 
Lauzun's  talk  was  confused  and  without  sequence, 
and  if  he  began  to  relate  one  story  the  mention  of 
the  people  in  it  would  start  him  on  a  second,  and 
then  on  a  third  ;  so  that  nothing  was  finished,  and 
his  hearer  learnt  nothing  from  his  discourse.  Except 
for  the  gleams  of  wit  which  occasionally  irradiated 
it,  his  conversation  was  not  interesting. 

In   February   1720,  three   years  before  he  died,^ 

*  "Dangeau's  Journal,"  February  2,  1720. 
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Lauzun    had    a    most    serious    illness,   and    suffered 
from   high   fever   with   continual   relapses.     He   re- 
ceived the  last  Sacraments,   lost  consciousness,  and 
every   one  thought   he  was  dying.     All  his  family 
were    most    assiduous    in    coming    to    inquire   after 
him,   but   he  would  see   no  one,  and  only  allowed 
his  wife  to   visit  him  once    a    day.     The  Cure    of 
Saint-Sulpice  went  very  often  to  offer  him  spiritual 
consolation,  and  one  day  the  Due  de  la  Force,  the 
head  of  the  family,   managed  to  make  his  way  in 
with    the  Cure.     Lauzun   did   not    like    the   Duke, 
but    he    received    him    pretty    well,    and    went    on 
talking   to  the  Cure  ;   then,   raising  his   hands   out 
of  bed,  he    told    the  astonished    priest — whom  he 
suspected    of    wanting    his    money    for    building    a 
church — that    he    could    give    him    nothing    more 
precious    than    his    benediction,    and    proceeded    to 
bless   him   in   due   form.     He   then   turned   to  the 
Duke  and    begged    him    solemnly,  as   the   head   of 
his   house,  to  give  him   his  blessing.     At  first  the 
Duke  did   not   seem   equal  to  the  occasion,  but  at 
last  he  managed,  in  a  voice  choking  with  laughter, 
to  do  what  was  required  of  him,  and  then  rushed 
downstairs  to  enjoy  the  joke  with  the  Saint-Simons. 
A  little  later  the  priest  came  down  in  not  quite  so 
jubilant  a  mood,  though  he  veiled  his  discomfiture 
with    a    sickly    smile,    and    continued    to    visit    the 
extraordinary  and  disappointing  penitent.^ 

*  Ch6ruel,  "Saint-Simon  Memoires,"  vol.  xix.  p.  192. 
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Another  day,  when  Lauzun  was  supposed  to  be 
extremely  ill,  says  Saint-Simon,^  "  Biron  and  his 
wife  "  daughter  of  Madame  de  Nogent "  ventured 
to  enter  on  tiptoe,  and  remained  behind  his  curtains, 
out  of  his  sight  as  they  supposed  ;  but  he  saw 
them  in  the  glass  over  the  mantelpiece,  when  they 
thought  they  could  be  neither  heard  nor  seen.  The 
invalid  rather  liked  Biron,  but  did  not  like  his  wife, 
although  she  was  his  niece  and  principal  legatee  ;  he 
thought  her  jreedy  of  gain,  and  all  her  ways  were 
unbearable  to  him.  In  this  he  was  like  every  one 
else.  He  was  disgusted  with  this  surreptitious  entry 
into  his  room,  and  realised  that — impatient  about 
the  inheritance — she  had  come  to  judge  whether 
he   would  soon  die. 

"  He  wished  to  make  her  suffer  for  this,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  amuse  himself.  Therefore  he 
began,  as  though  imagining  himself  to  be  alone, 
a  loud  ejaculatory  prayer  asking  God  to  pardon 
his  past  life,  expressing  himself  as  one  who  is 
aware  that  he  will  very  soon  die,  and  who  says 
that  in  the  anguish  he  feels  at  his  powerlessness 
to  prove  his  penitence,  he  wishes  at  least  to  use 
all  the  property  which  God  has  given  him,  to  atone 
for  his  sins,  and  to  bequeath  it  without  reserve 
to  charities,  that  being  the  one  way  that  God 
leaves  open  to  him  for  obtaining  his  salvation,  after 
so  long  a  life  passed  without  having  ever  thought  as 

^  Cheruel,  "  Memoires,"  vol.  xix.  p.   193. 
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he  should,  and  thanking  God  for  the  one  resource 
left  to  him,  of  which  he  takes  advantage  with  all 
his  heart. 

"  He  uttered  this  prayer  and  this  resolve  in  a  tone 
so  firm  and  so  determined,  that  Biron  and  his  wife 
did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he  intended  to 
fulfil  his  design,  and  that  they  were  deprived  of 
the  inheritance.  They  had  no  desire  to  pry  any 
further,  and  went  in  consternation  to  inform  the 
Duchesse  de  Lauzun  of  the  cruel  decision  they 
had  just  heard,  and  to  beg  her  to  do  her  best  to 
have  it  modified.  Directly  afterwards,  the  sick 
man  sent  for  the  lawyers,  and  Madame  de  Biron 
was  in  despair.  It  was  certainly  the  intention  of 
the  testator  to  make  her  so.  He  kept  the  lawyers 
waiting,  then  made  them  enter,  and  dictated  his 
will,  which  was  a  death-blow  to  Madame  de  Biron. 
Nevertheless,  he  put  off  signing  it,  and  finding  him- 
self getting  better,  never  signed  it  at  all, 

"  He  amused  himself  greatly  with  this  comedy, 
and  could  not  help  laughing  with  people  about 
it  when  he  had  recovered.  In  spite  of  his  age, 
and  the  severity  of  his  illness,  he  soon  became 
as  well  as  before,  and  no  change  could  be  seen  in 
him." 

A  few  months  before  he  died,  when  he  was  over 
ninety  years  old,  he  was  still  breaking  in  young 
horses,  and  chancing  to  meet  Louis  XV.  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  he  showed  off  his  horsemanship 
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to  perfection.  He  was  training  a  colt,  and  sur- 
prised the  spectators  by  the  firmness  and  grace  with 
which  he  sat  the  lively  young  animal,  and  the  skill 
with  which  he  managed  it.  He  was  then  in  perfect 
health,  and  was  able  to  read  the  smallest  and  most 
crabbed  writing  without  spectacles. 

The  illness  which  caused  his  death,  cancer  in 
the  mouth,  attacked  him  quite  suddenly  ;  and  it 
was  long  before  he  would  acknowledge  to  himself 
his  danger,  or  the  terrible  nature  of  his  malady. 
When,  however,  he  realised  the  state  of  the  case, 
he  bore  the  awful  affliction  with  admirable  cheer- 
fulness and  patience,  without  complaint,  bad  temper, 
or  the  least  peevishness. 

Two  months  before  his  death,  he  left  his  house 
on  the  quay,  and  went  on  foot  to  the  Monastery 
of  the  Petits-Augustins,  where  he  had  taken  a 
modest  room.  He  did  not  wish,  he  said,  to  be 
made  a  show  of  when  he  was  dying,  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  from  his  parish  church,  or  to  have  his 
corpse  taken  about  the  streets.  Madame  de  Lauzun 
did  not  accompany  him,  but  was  with  him  continu- 
ally, having  permission  from  the  Archbishop  to  go 
with  one  of  her  women  to  see  him  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night. 

As  soon  as  Lauzun  arrived  at  the  monastery, 
he  sent  for  Dillon,  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
Pretender  in  France,  and  gave  into  his  hands  the 
Order   of  the    Garter,  as  well  as  the  Order  of  St. 
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George,  set  with  beautiful  diamonds,  which  he  had 
received  from  James  II.  After  that  he  made  his 
will,  and  then  considered  that  he  had  no  more  to 
do  with  earthly   affairs. 

He  received  the  Sacrament  several  times,  had 
religious  books  read  to  him,  talked  to  the  monks, 
and  received  different  members  of  his  family  as 
though  he  had  not  been  ill  ;  but  he  would  not 
keep  them  long,  for  fear  that  being  in  the  room 
with  him  might  be  hurtful  to  their  health.  "  When 
we  saw  him,"  says  Saint-Simon,^  "there  was 
nothing  in  him  untidy,  melancholy,  or  giving  the 
appearance  of  suffering  ;  he  was  polite,  tranquil,  and 
his  conversation  not  very  animated,  and  showing 
indifference  to  what  was  passing  in  the  world.  He 
talked  little,  and  always  with  difficulty,  as  though 
for  the  sake  of  talking,  moralised  little,  and  said 
still  less  about  his  health.  This  courageous  and 
peaceful  calmness  was  kept  up  for  four  months 
till  the  end  ;  but  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
days  he  would  no  longer  see  his  brothers-in-law  or 
nephews,  and  did  not  even  allow  his  wife  to  stay 
long  with  him.  He  received  the  Sacraments  with 
much  edification,  and  was  quite  conscious  till  the 
last  moment  of  his  life." 

His  patience  and  gentleness  to  those  who  served 
him,  and  the  fact  that  he  never  once  murmured 
at  the  terrible  pain    he    had  to  bear,  seem  to  have 

*  Ch6ruel,  "  M6moires,"  vol.  xix.  p.  196. 
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struck  every  one  who  came  into  contact  with  him. 
If  his  conduct  during  most  of  his  hfe  cannot  be 
termed  heroic,  we  must  allow  that  the  adjective  is 
not  a  misnomer  when  applied  to  him  during  the 
last  months  he   spent  on  earth. 

The  day  before  he  died,  he  sent  for  Biron,  told 
him  that  he  would  inherit  most  of  his  property, 
and  that  he  would  owe  his  inheritance  to  the  kind 
offices  of  Madame  de  Lauzun.  He  said  further 
that  she  had  been  a  perfect  wife  to  him,  and 
enjoined  on  Biron  and  on  his  wife  the  duty  of 
showing  gratitude  to  her,  asking  Biron  to  promise 
that  he  would  always  live  peaceably  with  her,  and 
never  cause  her  trouble  or  worry. 

Biron  promised  ;  and  as  he  came  out,  still  affected 
by  the  interview,  he  met  Madame  de  Lauzun 
entering  the  monastery,  and  told  her  all  that  her 
husband  had  said.  It  is  sad  to  think  that,  urged 
on  by  the  cupidity  of  his  wife,  he  did  not  keep 
his  promise,  but  caused  the  widowed  Duchess 
continual  trouble. 

The  night  after,  November  19,  1723,  the  Due 
de  Lauzun  finished  his  eventful  career,  being  ninety 
years  and  six  months  old.  He  had  refused  to  have 
any  pomp  or  grandeur  at  his  funeral,  and  was  buried 
quite  quietly  at  the  Petits-Augustins.  The  post 
of  head  of  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Gentlemen 
of  the  King's  Household,  "  aux  becs-de-corbin," 
perished  with  him. 
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He  had  survived  the  Sun-God,  who  had  been  the 
adoration  of  his  life,  about  eight  years,  and  we 
are  not  told  how  he  was  affected  by  the  news 
of  the  disappearance  from  earth  of  the  man  who 
had  played  in  his  life  the  parts  of  benefactor,  friend, 
tyrant,  and  mean  cozener  ;  who  had  treated  him 
like  a  plaything,  exalted  him,  and  then  hurled  him 
from  his  eminence  ;  at  one  time  denied  him  nothing, 
at  another  left  him  with  the  utmost  indifference 
to  die,  or  to  go  mad  in  a  dungeon. 

Lauzun  was  essentially  a  product  of  the  Ancien 
Regime — made  by  it,  marred  and  warped  by  it, 
taken  in  its  iron  clutches  and  shaped  as  it  would. 
He  lived  so  close  to  the  Sun-God  that  he  was 
scorched  by  his  brilliant  burning  rays.  Eminence 
on  one  side,  on  the  other  an  imprisonment  which 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  living  death, 
were  possibilities,  and  immediate  possibihties,  to  the 
courtier  under  the  paternal  government  of  the 
Ancien   Regime. 

The  fact  that  even  after  his  fall  Lauzun  was 
treated  with  more  leniency  than  fell  to  the  lot 
of  many  in  a  like  position,  perhaps  proves  that 
though  Louis  had  lost  all  trust  in  his  former 
favourite,  and  looked  on  him  as  a  dangerous  man, 
against  whose  scheming  proclivities  many  precautions 
were  necessary,  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  little 
affection  still  for  the  old  friend  of  his  youth,  who 
knew  his  life  intimately  at  its  most  brilliant  period, 
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before  cares,  bereavements,  and  the  consequences 
of  his  ambition,  had  dimmed  the  glory  and  clipped 
the  wings  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  with  giving 
the  whole  of  La  Bruyere's  summing-up  of 
Lauzun's  character  :  "  Straton  was  born  under  two 
stars  ;  unfortunate,  fortunate  in  the  same  degree. 
His  life  is  a  romance  ;  no,  probability  is  absent. 
He  did  not  have  adventures,  he  had  beautiful 
dreams,  he  had  bad  ones.  What  am  I  saying .'' 
People  do  not  dream  as  he  has  lived.  Nobody 
has  extracted  more  from  destiny  than  he  has  ;  the 
extremes  as  well  as  the  middle  path  are  known 
to  him.  He  has  shone,  he  has  suffered,  he  has 
led  a  common  life  ;  nothing  has  escaped  him.  He 
made  himself  valued  by  the  virtues  which  he  assured 
people  seriously  that  he  possessed.  He  said  of 
himself,  '  I  am  witty,  I  am  courageous '  ;  and 
every  one  repeated  after  him,  '  He  is  witty,  he  is 
courageous.'  He  displayed  in  each  of  his  walks 
in  life  the  genius  of  the  courtier,  and  perhaps 
more  good  and  more  evil  were  ascribed  to  him  than 
existed.  The  terms  agreeable,  fascinating,  unusual, 
marvellous,  heroic,  have  been  used  in  his  praise  ; 
and  quite  the  contrary  have  since  served  to  depre- 
ciate him — an  ambiguous,  mixed,  reserved  character  ; 
an  enigma,  an  almost  undecided  question."  ^ 

'  La  Bruyere,  "  Caract^res  de  la  Cour";  (Euvres,  Regnier  ed., 
vol.  i.  p.  335- 
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Belsunce,  Mme  de,  25 
Benedictines,  Convent  of  the, 

600 
Berry,  Duchesse  de,  191 
Berry,  Governorship  of,  355, 
356 
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Berwick,  Marshal  of,  330,  541, 
542,  544,  569,  571,  572,  580, 

585 
Besmans,  M.  de,  136 
Bethune,  Mme  de,  215,  219 
Beuvron,  Chevalier  de,  240 
Biron,  548,  628,  632 
Biron,  Mme  de,  629,  632 
Blois,  44 

Bois  de  Boulogne,  629 
Boisseleau,  542,  543,  568,  571, 

574,  580,  582,583,584,  585, 

589 
Bontemps,  125,  126 
Boucherat,  287 
Bouchet,  Mme  du,  307 
Bouillon,  Mme  la  Duchesse  de, 

75 
Bouillon,   M.   le  Due   de,   jj , 

187,  243 
Boulogne,  481 
Bourbon  (family),  251 
Bourbon  (town),  429,  431,  432 
Bourges  (town),  433 
Bourg-la-Reine,  495 
Bourgoyne,  Due  de,  622 
Bourgoyne,  Duchesse  de,  622 
Bossuet,  232,  233 
Boyne  (river  and  battle),  533, 

535.  538,  539,  544,  550,  562, 

563,  565,  568,  587 
Brabant,  166 
Brest,  495,  503,  545,  563,  587, 

588 
Brouilly,  548 
Buckingham,    Duke   of,    244, 

245,  458 
Burgundy,  171 
Burnet,  534 
Busse,  587 
Bussy-Rabutin  (Roger  de  Ra- 


butin,  Comtc  de  Bussy),  36, 
2>7,  117,  123,  135,  136,  155, 
174,  193,  194,  260,  261,  307, 
308,  324,  336,  349,  366,  486 

Calais,  477,  480,  481,  486 

Candale,  Due  de,  68 

Cani,  M.  de,  617 

Capulin,  388,  535 

Cardinal,  Infant,  of  Toledo,  60 

Carignan,  Prince  of,  69 

Carignan,  Princess  of,  70,  71, 

78,  298 
Carmelites,    Convent   of   the, 

454,  596 
Carrickfergus,  532 
Carriere,  La  Dame,  m 
Caumont,  20,  21 
Cavan,  533 

Caylus,  Mme  de,  48,  163 
Chaillot,   Convent  of   Sainte- 

Marie,  323 
Chalons-sur-Saone,  432 
Chambord,  242 
Chamerau,  546 
Chamillart,  615,  616,  617 
Chandenier,  M.,  586 
Charcnton,  289,  293,  294 
Charlemont,  528,  530 
Charleroi,  167 
Charles  I.,  10 1,  468,  493 
Charles  II.,  55,  60,  208,  m, 

334,  343,  353,  456,  458,  493 
Charlotte-Catherine    de    Gra- 

mont.     See  Monaco,   Prin- 

cesse  de 
Charlotte  de  la  Force,  25 
Charost,    187,   230,  478,  480, 

481,  482,  486 
Charron,  350 
Chartres,  288 
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Chatelleraiilt,    Duchy    of,    3, 

59,  286 
Chester,  Bishop  of,  493 
Chevreuse,  Duchcsse  de,  106, 

491 
Chimene,  453 
Clioiseul,  Marcchal  de,  605 
Choisy,  Abbe  de,  16,  124,  295, 

303.  447 
Choisy,  Mme  de,  40,  62,  74,  75 

Choisy  (place),  461,  596 

Cliurchill,    Lord.     See    Marl- 

borougli 
Cipher  from  Louvois  to  Lau- 

zun,  556 
Clare,  Covmty,  577 
Clement,  M.,  206 
Colbert,    131,    140,    167,   207, 

278,  285,  296,  297,  324,  426, 

427,  432,  433,  435 
Colbert,  Mme,  278,  293 
Colonne,  Connetablc,  99 
Compiegne,  166,  210,  211,  212 
Conde,  Princesse  de,  62 
Conde,  The  Great,  32,  52,  61, 

171,  276,  298 
Conflans,  288,  600 
Conti,  Prince  de,  52,  68 
Conti,   Princesse  de,   64,    65, 

68 
Cork,  498,  505,  509,  510,  511, 

512,  513,  514,  520,  587 
Corneille,  190 
Coulanges,  Mme  de,  280,  317, 

607 
Court,  The,  5,  6 
Courtrai,  168 
Crequi,  Duchesse  de,  219,  341, 

342 
Crequi,  Mile  de,  188,  280 
Crequi,  Marechal  de,  168,  170, 


204,  265,  288,  289,  304,  305, 
311,  313,  314,  339,456 
Cromwell,  490 

Dangeau,  453,  501,  589 
Dartmouth,  Lord,  469,  477 
Dauphin,  The,   son   to   Louis 

XIV.     See  Monseigneur 
Dauphine,  The,  490 
Davington,  571 
Declaration     of     Indulgence, 

4<J3 
Derby,  Lady,  ^n 
Desgrigny,  506,  515 
Desmarets,  Madame,  14 
Dillon,  630 
Dombes,  Sovereignty  of,  286, 

318,  425,  590 
Douai,  168 
Doubain,  549 
Douglas,  General,  582 
Dover,   Lord,   469,    506,    507, 

508,  509,  510,  511,  520,  527 
Dover  (town),  472 
Dragonnades,  508 
Dragons     (Dragoons)    Etran- 

gers,  36,  no,  III,  127,  151, 

25s,  620,  621 
Drogheda,  533,  547 
Dublin,   498,    507,    509,    514, 

518,  519,  533,  534,  536,  539, 

541,  546,  547,  548,  549,  551, 

570 
Dumas,  2 

Dumbarton,  Lord,  495 
Dundalk,  529,  532,  533,  535, 

536 
Dunkirk,  28,  39,  139,  166,  227, 

326,  532,  533 
Dunore,  541 
Duras,  Due  de,  381 
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Edict  of  Nantes,  Revocation 

of,  501,  593 
Ellis,  Sir  William,  522 
Enghien,  Due  d',  171 
England,  456,  464,  465 
English  Channel,  535 
Epernon,  Due  d',  29 
Epernon,  Madame  d",  271,  274 
Epone,  288 

Estradcs,  Comte  d',  144 
Estrees,  Marcchal  d',  500,  587 
Eu,   153,   188,  208,  285,  286, 

346,  425,  426,  427,  447,  449 

Fagon,  432 
Famechon,  546,  549 
Fayette,  Mme  de  la,  102,  103, 

104,  114,  116,489,  494 
Ferte,  Marechal  de  la,  no 
Fiennes,  Mme  de,  40 
Fiesque,  Comtesse  de,  450 
Flanders,  166,  207,  227,  325, 

335.  513.  527,  563 
Fleix,  Comtesse  de,  24,  1 1 5 
Foix,  Duchesse  do,  608 
Fontainebleau,  113,  151,  432 
Fontanges,  Mile  de,  8,  161 
Fontarabia,  97 
Fontevrault,  Abbess  of,  157 
Forest,  549 
Forges,  238,  447 
Fouquet,    105-109,   331,   360, 

361,  362,  364,  371,  374,  390, 

391.  392,  397.  416,  417,  418, 

419,  420,  430 
Fouquet,  Mile,  417,  442 
Franche-Comte,  166,  171 
Fremont,  Mme  de,  601 
Fronde,  29,  33,  46,  48,  50,  51, 

61,63,  71,  76,  107,  344,  345 
Furnes,  38,  39,  168 


Galway,  Lord,  533 

Galway  (town),  566,  570,  571, 

572,  577 
Garter,  Order  of  the,  493,  494, 

630 
Gramont  (Charlotte-Catherine 

de).  Mile  de.     See  Monaco, 

Princess  of 
Gramont,  Comte  de,  30,  36,  44 
Gramont,  Due  de,  31 
Gramont,  Marechal  de,  24,  27, 

28,  29,  30,  36,  42,  112,  144, 

145,  146,  147,  414 
Gravesend,  470 
Gruin,  331 
Guiche,  Comte  de,  31,  40,  42, 

43,  104,  III,  114,  115,  116, 

117,  139,  140,  141,  144,  147, 

148,  336,  2,^7,  338 
Guilloire,  261,  286,  287,  291, 

318,  324 
Guise,  Due  de,  68,  272 
Guise,  Duchesse  de,  311,  325 
Guitry,  Comte   and  Due   de, 

204,  211,  266,  269,  270,  304, 

305,  311.  313.  335.  336,  371. 

379 
Gurson,  Comtesse  de,  24 

Hague,  The,  147 

Hamilton,  514,  517,  542 

Harcourt,  Due  d',  611 

Henrietta  Maria,  54,  55,  102, 
104 

Henriette  d' Orleans.  See 
Orleans  (Henriette,  Duch- 
esse d') 

Henri-Quatre,  294 

Herleville,    Marquis   d',   402, 

419,  430 
Heurtault,  ^76,  177,  ^79 
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Hoffmann,  465,  467 
Hoguette,  Marquis  de  la,  507, 

509,  510,  511,  515,  546,  549, 

550,  578,  585,  588 
Holland,  208,  335,  343,  397, 

496 
Hompesch,  616 
Hopital,  Mme  la  Marcchale 

de   1',  56 
Horseferry,  471,  473 
Humieres,  168 
Humieres,  Mme  de,  430 

Infanta.     See  Queen    Marie- 

Therese 
Ireland,    329,   490,   491,   496, 
505,  508,  522,  551,  555,  558, 
559,  562,  563,  595,  603 
Iron  Mask,  Man  in  the,  418 
Iturieta,  Don  Miguel  d',  244 
Izarn,  402,  407,  410,  412 

Jacobites,  496,  498,  499,  506, 
516,527,535,  536,  538,  540, 
541,  542,  544 

James  II.,  12,  37,  327,  456, 
457,  458,  459,  460,  464,  465, 
466,  467,  468,  469,  472,  479, 
482,  483,  488,  489,  490,  491, 
492,  493,  494,  495,  496, 
497,  498,  499,  504,  506,  507, 
508,  509,  513,  514,  515,  516, 
518,  520,  521,  522, 523, 524, 
525,  526,  527,  532,  533,  535, 

536,  537,538,  539,  541,  544, 

545,  559,  560,  561,  579,  588, 

589,  594.  595,631 
Jarnac,  Comte  de,  188 
Jean   Nompar   de    Caumont, 

21 
Jesuits,  489 


Kensington,  532 

Kilkenny,  507,  519,  551,  569 

King  of  England.    See  Charles 

II. 
King  of  England,    See  James 

II. 
Kinsale,  495,   510,   547,   549, 

563 

Labadie,  563 

La  Bruyere,  i,  6,  7,  18,  318, 
614,  634 

La  Fare,  Marquis  de,  7,  in, 
320 

La  Fontaine,  226 

La  Force,  Due  de,   25,   $76, 
400,  627 

La  Force  (family),  20 

Laisne,  548 

Lambeth,  471,  475 

Landrecics,  214,  218,  220,  221 

Langlce,  M.  de,  44 

Lanny,  169,  398 

Laon,  Bishopric  of,  624 

La  Pajade,  549 

La  Porte,  46 

Lauzun,  Antonin  Nompar  de 
Cciumont,  Marquis  de  Puy- 
guilhem  or  Peguilin,  Comte 
de  Lauzun,  pseudonym 
"  Straton,"  i  ;  power  over 
Louis  XIV.,  history  worthy 
of  record,  4  ;  not  a  perfect 
courtier,  6 ;  powers  of 
fascination  and  affection 
for  Louis  XIV.,  7  ;  favourite 
with  ladies  and  clever  actor, 
1 1  ;  his  wit  and  practical 
jokes,  12,  13,  14,  15  ;  his 
wooing  of  the  Grande 
Mademoiselle,     15  ,     beha- 
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\aour  to  his  wife,  strain  of 
madness,  1 7  ;  taken  at  his 
own  estimation,  opinions  of 
him,  18  ;  his  genealogy,  20, 
21,  22,  23,  24  ;  family,  25, 
26  ;  birth,  27  ;  childhood, 
28  ;  education,  31,  ^^  ; 
character,  35  ;  fights  under 
Turenne,  36,  37,  39  ;  liis 
different  appellations,  38  ; 
characteristic       behaviour, 

41  ;  made  Commander  of 
the     Cent     gentilhommes, 

42  ;  makes  his  way  at 
Court,  43  ;  discovers  ima- 
ginary plots,  51  ;  friend 
of  King,  1 10  ;  Colonel  of 
Dragoons  and  Marechal 
de  Camp,  1 1 1  ;  fits  of 
gloom.  III,  114;  in  love 
with  ]\Ille  de  Gramont,  in; 
intimacy  ■with  Comtesse  de 
Soissons,  115;  accompanies 
Mme  de  Monaco  to  Italy, 
116;  rides  in  Tournament, 
118  ;  few  friends,  120  ;  un- 
certain temper,  120  ;  jeal- 
ous of  King,  123  ;  brings  for- 
ward Mme  de  ISIontespan, 
124  ;  lies  in  ambush,  125, 
126  ;  violent  scene  witli 
Princess  of  Monaco,  127  ; 
violent  scene  with  King,  is 
sent  to  Bastille,  128  ;  ar- 
rival, 135  ;  severe  dis- 
cipline, 136;  despair,  141  ; 
release,  142  ;  revenge  on 
Mme  de  Monaco,  143,  144  ; 
is  present  at  Review,  151  ; 
made  Colonel-General  of 
Dragoons,    152;     proposed 


to,  154;  intimately  allied 
with  Mme  de  Montespan, 
163  ;  talked  of  as  husband 
for  La  Valliere,  164  ; 
prowess  at  Siege  of  Courtrai, 
168,  169  ;  at  siege  of  Lille, 
169  ;  wounded  in  battle, 
170;  "  contre-veritcs  "  on 
him,  173  ;  his  powerful 
enemies,  174;  Affair  of  the 
"  Grand  Maitre  de  I'Ar- 
tillerie,"  176-181  ;  he  acts 
as  eavesdropper,  181-183; 
his  revenge  on  Mme  de 
Montespan,  183-184  ;  they 
become  friends,  185  ;  he 
is  made  "  Capitaine  des 
Gardes  du  Corps,"  186; 
his  relations  with  Made- 
moisi^lle,  187  ;  he  asks  her 
for  -.ommissions,  188  ;  is 
awar  ;  of  her  feelings,  191  ; 
he  ttinks  Bourbons  require 
rough  treatment,  192  ;  tries 
to  get  possession  of  Lor- 
raine, 193,  194,  195  ;  conver- 
sation \\'ith  Mademoiselle, 
197-203  ;  is  encouraged  to 
hope  by  his  friends,  204  ; 
takes  charge  of  infant  Due 
du  Maine,  205  ;  Mme  de 
Montespan  writes  to  him, 
206,  207  ;  put  in  command 
of  expedition  into  Flanders, 
208  ;  start  of  expedition, 
210  ;  as  General,  212,  213  ; 
his  appearance  in  wet 
weather,  217  ;  lodged  in 
hut,  219  ;  care  of  Made- 
moiselle, 221  ;  temporises, 
222,   223  ;  love-scene,   224, 
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225  ;  oddity,  226  ;  advises 
Mademoiselle  to  marry 
whom  the  King  likes,  229  ; 
works  underground,  231  ; 
advises  Mademoiselle  to 
marry  Monsieur,  235  ;  begs 
Mademoiselle  not  to  speak 
to  him,   237  ;    avoids  her, 

242  ;     makes    fun    of    her, 

243  ;      his     supper     party, 

244  ;  he  holds  back.  Made- 
moiselle proposes,  245,  246  , 
he  takes  it  as  a  joke,  247, 
248  ;  conversation  on  mar- 
riage, 249,  250,  251,  252  ; 
his  appearance  and  charac- 
teristics, 252,  253,  254  ; 
talks  about  duty  to  King  to 
Mademoiselle,  255  ;  allows 
Mademoiselle  to  write  to 
King,  256  ;  is  pleased  with 
his  answer,  259  ;  is  afraid 
of  Mademoiselle's  precipi- 
tancy, 260  ;  does  not  allow 
Guilloire's  dismissal,  261  ; 
wants  to  live  still  in  Palace, 
264  ;  arranges  for  deputa- 
tion to  King,  265  ;  is 
sought  after  in  marriage, 
267  ;  embarrassing  inter- 
view with  M.  de  Longue- 
ville,  267,  268  ;  loses  his 
head,  269,  275,  278  ;  dis- 
cussion on  place  for 
wedding,  285,  288  ;  con- 
tract signed  by  Made- 
moiselle, 2 86,  287  ;  begins 
to  be  anxious,  291,  292  ; 
plans,  293  ;  sad  parting, 
295  ;  his  self-control  when 
King  breaks  off  marriage. 


304,  305  ;  trying  meeting 
with  Mademoiselle,  305, 
306  ;  self-control  excites 
admiration,  318  ;  gives  up 
inheritance,  318  ;  painful 
interview  with  Mme  de 
Montespan,  319  ;  speaks 
against  her,  320,  335  ;  inter- 
view with  Mademoiselle, 
321  ;  loses  his  temper  with 
her,  321  ;  slovenly  in  attire, 
323  ;  schemes  for  La 
Valliere,  323,  324  ;  sent  to 
Chaillot  to  bring  her  to 
Court,  324  ;  curious  rela- 
tions with  Mademoiselle, 
325  ;  badly  lodged  at  Dun- 
kirk, 326  ;  Louvois  com- 
plains of  his  regiment,  326  ; 
elegantly  dressed,  327  ; 
urges  Mademoiselle  to 
marry  Duke  of  York,  327  ; 
impassioned  interview  with 
her,  328  ;  were  they 
married  ?,  328,  329,  330, 
331  ;  wears  widower's 
mourning  at  her  death, 
332,  597  ;  goes  to  Holland, 
brings  Mme  de  Montespan 
pictures,  336  ;  hopes  to  get 
post  of  Colonel  of  King's 
Guards,  Mme  de  Monte- 
span's  treachery,  336,  337, 
338  ;  interview  with  King, 
33^'  339  i  abuses  Mme  de 
Montespan,  340  ;  fails  in 
obtaining  post  of  dame 
d'honneur  for  Duchesse  de 
Crequi,  340,  341,  342  ;  why 
was  he  imprisoned  ?,  345, 
346,   347,  34S,  349  ;  arrest. 
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349,  350  ;  in  Bastille,  350  ; 
journey  to  Pignerol,  des- 
pair, 351-354  ;  messages  to 
Mademoiselle,  352,  353  ; 
portraits  of  ladies  seized, 
356  ;  Lou  vols'  hatred  for 
him,  359,  360  ;  precautions 
for  his  safety,  360-364  ;  at 
Pignerol,  364-429  ;  despair, 
365,  370,  375.  380  ;  asks  for 
books,  369  ;  burns  floor, 
373  ;  attempt  to  com- 
municate with  him,  2)7^1 
'i77'>  ?>7^  '■>  "told  of  deaths  of 
Nogent  and  Guitry,  379  ; 
tormented  about  post  of 
Capitaine  des  Gardes  du 
Corps,  381,  382,  383,  384, 
387  ;  his  letter  to  Lou  vols, 
384,  385  ;  his  dangerous  ill- 
ness, 388  ;  suspicious  of  con- 
fessor, 389  ;  communicates 
with  Fouquet,  390,  391  ; 
becomes  devout,  393  ;  at- 
tempt to  escape,  393-396  ; 
writes  to  King,  399  ;  inter- 
views with  family,  402- 
412  ;  quarrels  with  Fou- 
quet, 417  ;  transferred  to 
Fouquet's  room,  420  ;  in- 
terviews with  Barail,  420, 
421,  428  ;  taken  to  Bourbon, 
429  ;  meets  Mme  de  Monte- 
span,  431  ;  is  sent  to 
Chalons-sur-Saonc,  432  ;  re- 
nounces inheritance,  432  ;  is 
tricked  by  Mme  de  Monte- 
span,  433  ;  sent  to  Amboise, 
437  ;  sees  the  King,  438  ; 
sees  Mademoiselle,  439  ; 
semi-disgrace  and  quarrels 


with  Mademoiselle,  442- 
448  ;  alliance  with  Mme  de 
Montespan,  445,  446  ;  at 
Eu,  449,  450  ;  not  allowed 
to  go  to  war,  quarrels  with 
Mademoiselle,  451,  452  ; 
final  rupture,  453  ;  miser- 
able life,  454,  455  ;  goes  to 
England,  456  ;  tries  to  see 
Mademoiselle  on  return, 
461  ;  returns  to  England, 
464  ;  adviser  to  James  II., 
466  ;  counsels  flight  of 
Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
468  ;    carries   it  out,   472- 

478  ;  quarrels  in  Calais, 
478,  480,  481  ;  receives 
letter    from    Louis    XIV., 

479  ;  wishes  to  return  to 
England,  481  ;  presented 
to  Louis  XIV.  and  allowed 
to  return  to  Court,  484  ; 
tries  to  soften  Mademoiselle, 
485  ;  affection  for  him  of 
King  and  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, 488  ;  anxious  to  go 
to  Ireland,  491  ;  asks  for 
dukedom,  492  ;  invested 
with  Order  of  the  Garter, 
492,  493,  494  ;  intrigues  to 
bring  Seignelay  forward, 
500  ;  parting  interview 
with  Mary  of  Modena,  502  ; 
leaves  for  Ireland,  503  ; 
arrival  in  Ireland,  505  ; 
Irish  expedition,  505-585  ; 
in  Cork,  505-512  ;  his 
patience,  507  ;  protects 
James  II.,  509  ;  goes  to 
Dublin,  510,  512,  513; 
wiites    to    Louvois    about 
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Jameson.,  515;  works 
hard,  516  ;  interview  with 
Tyrconnel,  516,  517  ;  plants 
regiments  in  Dublin,  519; 
makes  strict  rules,  519; 
fiscal  measures,  520,  525, 
526  ;  memoir  to  James, 
521  ;  thinks  Government 
unprincipled,  522,  523,  524; 
complains  of  non-arrival  of 
fleet,  534,  535,  537  ;  pro- 
mises Louvois  to  avoid 
battle,  535,  537  ;  army 
leaves  Dublin,  535  ;  ar- 
rives at  Dundalk,  536  ; 
Atherdee,  537  ;  the  Boyne, 
538  ;  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
540-543  ;  he  marches  to- 
wards Slane,  541  ;  retreats 
towards  Dublin,  544  ;  ac- 
cusations against  him,  546, 
547  ;  his  own  account  548, 
549 ;  was  he  a  coward?, 
551  ;  leaves  papers  at  Dub- 
lin, 551  ;  longs  to  leave 
Ireland,  558,  559,  562,  564  ; 
letter  from  Mary  of  Modena, 
5S9»  560,  561  ;  his  account 
of  Limerick,  565  ;  wants 
to  leave  Limerick,  566  ; 
Council  at  Limerick,  567  ; 
his  reasons  for  withdrawal 
of  French,  568  ;  he  and 
Tyrconnel  watch  operations 
at  Limerick,  570 ;  moves 
to  Gal  way,  571,  572  ;  writes 
defence  of  Limerick  im- 
possible, 578  ;  reluctant  to 
help  besieged,  580  ;  leaves 
Ireland,  585  ;  is  cheerful, 
587  ;    interview  with  Louis 


XIV.,  588  ;  sad  home- 
coming, 589  ;  King  and 
Queen  of  England  devoted 
to  him,  595  ;  proposes  to 
lady  the  day  after  Made- 
moiselle's death,  596  ;  pro- 
duces will,  597,  598,  599  ; 
looks  for  wife,  599  ;  wants 
to  marry  Mile  de  Lorges, 
600-603  '.  marriage,  603, 
604  ;  quarrels,  605  ;  sepa- 
rates wife  from  family,  606  ; 
later  days,  oddities  and 
anecdotes,  608-626 ;  serious 
illness  and  practical  joke, 
626,  627,  628,  629  ;  breaks 
in  horses  when  over  90, 
629  ;  last  illness,  630-632  ; 
death,  632  ;  La  Bruyere 
on  his  character,  634 

Lauzun,  Baron  de,  23 

Lauzun,  Charlotte  de,  25,  26, 

Lauzun,  Chevalier  de,  25,  401, 

402,  404,  406,  419 
Lauzun,  Duchesse  de,  17,  599, 

600,  601,  602,  603,  604,  605, 

608,  610,  612,  613,  629,  630, 

631,  632 
Lauzun  estate,  452 
Lauzun,  Frangois  de,  23,  24 
Lauzun,  Gabriel  de,  24,  26 
Lauzun,  Hotel  de,  331 
Lauzun,  Mile  de.    Sec  Nogent, 

Mme  de 
La  Voisin,  jj^  161,  162 
Le  Notre,  269 
Lery,  M.,  529,  533 
Lcsdiguieres,  Duchesse  de,  27 
Le  Tellier,  136,  285,  286,  302, 
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Lille,  i68,  169,  170,  227,  501 
Limerick,  547,  551,  558,  563, 

565,  566,  568,  569,  570,  571, 

574,  575,  576,  577,  578,  582, 

583,  584,  588 
Lismore,  512 
Londonderry,  499,  589 
Longueville,  Due  de,  204,  209, 

232,  239,  248,  267,  268,  270, 

271,  316,  329,  353 
Longueville,  Mme  de,  52,  210 
Lorges,  Comte  de,  615 
Lorges,  Hotel  de,  599,  605 
Lorges,  Mile  de,  599 
Lorges,  Marechal  de,  17,  600, 

601,  602,  603,  604,  605,  606, 

607,  61 1,  615 
Lorges,    Marechale    de,    601, 

604,  605,  607 
Lorraine,    Chevalier    de,    40, 

443 

Lorraine,  Duke  of,  194,  230 

Lorraine  (dukedom),  193,  195, 
207 

Lorraine,  House  of,  240 

Loughbritland,  532 

Louis  Xni.,  55,  216 

Louis  XIV.  consents  to  Lau- 
zun's  marriage,  3  ;  Lau- 
zun's  power  over  him,  4  : 
worthy  of  admiration,  8,  9, 
10  ;  cruel  to  courtier,  30  ; 
dangerous  illness,  39,  40, 
41  ;  an  enigma,  45  ;  educa- 
tion, 46  ;  ignorance,  47  ; 
charm,  48  ;  youth,  48,  49  ; 
dislike  for  Paris,  5 1  ;  self- 
control,  52  ;  familiarity 
shown  to  him,  56  ;  in  love 
with  Mme  de  Soissons,  67  ; 
rides    in    Tournament,    68, 


69  ;  trained  by  Mme  de 
Soissons,  74  ;  marriage  ques- 
tion, 82,  83,  84,  85  :  ex- 
pedition to  Lyons,  86-96  ; 
inseparable  from  Marie  de 
Mancini,  96  ;  parting  from 
her  and  marriage  to  the 
Infanta,  97  ;  not  a  good 
husband,  99  ;  sets  to  work, 
10 1  ;  scoffs  at  Henriette 
d'Orleans,  102  ;  intimacy 
with  her,  103,  104  ;  love  for 
La  Valliere,  105  ;  goes  to 
Vaux,  106  ;  inexorable  to 
Fouquet,  107,  109  ;  liking 
for  Lauzun,  1 10  ;  approves 
of  Lauzun's  device,  118; 
has  book  about  Tourna- 
ment, 119;  flirtation  with 
Mme  de  Monaco,  123  ;  as- 
signation with  her,  125, 
126  ;  tries  to  send  Lauzun 
to  Beam,  127  ;  his  self- 
control,  he  sends  Lauzun  to 
the  Bastille,  128  ;  orders 
strict  measures,  136  ;  dis- 
covers intrigue  between 
Madame  and  Comte  de 
Guiche,  141  ;  writes  in 
defence  of  Lauzun,  144- 
1 50  ;  holds  Review,  151; 
makes  Lauzun  Colonel- 
General  of  Dragoons,  152  ; 
exiles  Mademoiselle  for  not 
marrying  King  of  Portugal, 
wishes  her  to  marry  Duke 
of  Savoy,  153  ;  tires  of  La 
Valliere,  155  ;  brutality, 
160  ;  Jupiter  in  Molicrc's 
"  L'Amphitryon,"  165  ; 

makes      war      with      Low 
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Countries,    166  ;    a    "  walk 
over,"  167,  168  ;  is  delighted 
with  Lauzun's  prowess,  169, 
170  ;    wishes  to   return  to 
Mme   de    Montespan,  171  ; 
objects  to  jokes  on  Lauzun, 
173  ;      rebuke     from     Due 
de  Mazarin,  175  ;  promises 
to  make  Lauzun    head    of 
the  Artillery,    176  ;    owing 
to     Lauzun's     indiscretion 
refuses  him  the  post,  1 80 ; 
conversation     with     Mme 
do  Montespan,   182  ;   gives 
Lauzun's  coveted   post   to 
the  Comte  de  Lude,   185  ; 
forgives      Lauzun,        185  ; 
decides     on     military     ex- 
pedition into  Flanders,  207- 
230  ;      contemplates      an- 
nexation of  Holland,  208  ; 
shows        common       sense, 
218  ;      admires      Lauzun's 
dragoons,  221  ;    distributes 
money  in  Lille,   227  ;    his 
travelling-bed,      227 ;       at 
death-bed  of  Henriette  d 'Or- 
leans,   231,    232  ;     suggests 
Mademoiselle   should    take 
her  place,   233,    238,   239 ; 
jokes     with    Mademoiselle 
about  Lauzun,  239  ;  accepts 
the  fact  Mademoiselle  will 
not  marry  Monsieur,   241, 
242;  dances  at  Lauzun's  sup- 
per party,  244,  245  ;  receives 
letter    from    Mademoiselle, 
258  ;      his     answer,     259  ; 
favours  the  affair,  260,  265  ; 
interview    with     Mademoi- 
selle,   262,     263  ;    believes 


Mademoiselle  says  he    hcis 
arranged     marriage,     282  ; 
receives     her    in    Council 
Chamber,  283  ;   sends  mes- 
senger    to     Mademoiselle, 
296 ;    Mme   de    Montespan 
implores  him  to  break  ofi 
marriage,    299  ;    his  inter- 
view   with     Mademoiselle, 
300-303  ;     interview    with 
Lauzun,  304  ;   pleased  with 
his  submission,  305  ;  writes 
to  Ambassadors,  309,  310, 
311,   312,    313  ;    comes    to 
see  Mademoiselle,  313,  314, 
315  ;    orders  her  to  go  to 
Vincennes,   322  ;    offers  to 
make  Lauzun  Marechal  de 
France,    323  ;    weeps  with 
joy   to    see    La    Valli^re, 
324  ;    is  in  Mademoiselle's 
and    Lauzun's    confidence, 
332 ;    Mme   de   Montespan 
influences  him  against  Lau- 
zun.   i2>7>    Zi^  ;    interview 
with  him,   338,   339  ;   does 
not  like  Mme  Scarron,  341  ; 
contemplates    conquest    of 
Holland,  342,  343  ;    allows 
Lauzun's  disgrace,  345,  346, 
347,  348,  349  ;  arrests  him, 
349 ;       makes       Marcillao 
Governor    of    Berry,    355, 
356  ;      orders     seizure     of 
Lauzun's  effects,  356  ;  puts 
Lauzun  at  Louvois'  mercy 
in  Pignerol,  366  ;  enters  into 
details,  367  ;    puts  Plassot 
at   liberty,   378  ;    pays  no 
attention  to  Mademoiselle's 
letter,  396,  397  ;    has  Lau- 
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zun's  letter  read  to  him, 
385  ;  indifference  about  Lau- 
zun's  dangerous  illness,  388, 
389  ;  promises  to  reward 
Saint-Mars,  394  ;  returns 
Lauzun's  letter,  399  ;  miti- 
gates  Lauzun's  and 
Fouquet's  imprisonment, 
416  ;  fondness  for  Due  du 
Maine,  423  ;  schemes  to  get 
Mademoiselle's  inheritance 
for  him,  422-436  ;  writes  to 
Colbert  on  the  subject,  433, 
434  ;  sees  Lauzun,  438  i 
paternal  despotism  towards 
him,  447,  448  ;  starts  lor 
war,  451  ;  sends  money  to 
James  II.,  464  ;  writes  to 
Lauzun,  479  ;  insists  Queen 
of  England  and  Prince  of 
Wales  must  stay  in  France, 

482  ;    receives  the   Queen, 

483  ;  allows  Lauzun  to 
wear  Order,  494  ;  wishes 
James  farewell,  494  ;  James 
refuses  to  be  his  tool,  499  ; 
his  policy  in  Ireland,  498, 
499  ;  sends  supplies  to  Ire- 
land, 503  ;  admiration  for 
Mary  of  Modena,  490,  503  ; 
receives  Boisseleau,  589  ; 
hatred  of  him  throughout 
Europe,  591,  592  ;  will  not 
open  Mademoiselle's  Will, 
597  ;  will  not  confide  in 
Lauzun,  602,  615;  jokes 
with  him  on  his  marriage, 
603  ;  dislike  for  grey,  620, 
621  ;  death,  622  ;  his  treat- 
ment of  Lauzun,  633,  634 

Louis  XV.,  622,  629 


Louvigny,  Comte  de,  147,  148 
Louvois,    120,   140,   167,   171, 

174,  176,  177,  178,  179,  180, 
182,  183,  185,  207,  220,  261, 
276,  286,  312,  326,  344,  349, 
359,  360,  361,  364,  365,  366, 
367,  368,  369,  371,374,  375, 
377,378,379,381,382,383, 
384,  385,  386,  387,  392,  393, 
396,  398,  399,  402,  411,  419, 
426,  428,  429,  440,  483,  484, 
491,  496,  499,  500,  502,  507, 
515,  516,  517,  524,  526,  527, 
535,  537,  543,  547,  55o,  55i, 
552,  553,  554,  555,  556,  563, 
568,578,  581,  589,  594 

Louvre,  290,  296 

Loyaute,  Commissioner,  402, 
403,  406 

Loziere,  ^77 

Lude,  Comte  de,  43,  185,  186, 
267 

Lude,  Duchesse  de,  608 

Luttrell,  567,  571,  579 

Luxembourg,    Due    de,    386, 

431 
Luxembourg  Palace,  259,  264, 
275,    289,    291,    303,    485, 

493,  595 
Luxembourg  (town),  455 
Lyme,  456 

Lyonne,  De,  285,  312 
Lyons,  84,  86,  90,  354,  430 

Macaulay,  498 

Macmahon,  Colonel,  528,  529, 

583 

Madame.  See  Orl6ans,  Henri- 
ette  Duchesse  d',  first  wife 
of  Philippe  d' Orleans 

Madame,    Princess    Palatine, 
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second  wife  of  Philippe 
d' Orleans.  See  Orleans, 
Duchesse  d' 

Madame  Royale.  See  Savoy, 
Duchesse  de 

Mademoiselle,  The  Grande, 
admiration  for  Lauzun,  7  ; 
is  wooed  by  him,  15  ;  to 
be  pitied,  16  ;  struck  by 
changed  Court,  44,  45,  56  ; 
for  ever  young,  57  ;  per- 
sonal appearance,  58  ;  im- 
portance,  59  ;    suitors,  60, 

61  ;    takes  part  in  Fronde, 

62  ;  is  exiled  and  returns, 
6s  ;  childhood,  69  ;  inter- 
view with  Comtesse  de 
Soissons,  70,  71,  72  ;  at 
Lyons,  87,  93,  94  ;  takes  an 
interest  in  Lauzun's  family, 
117;  is  exiled  because  of 
refusal  to  marry  King  of 
Portugal,  117;  admires 
Lauzun  at  Tournament, 
118,  119;  her  regret  at 
not  visiting  the  Review, 
153  ;  exiled  for  refusal  to 
marry  King  of  Portugal, 
153  ;  proposed  marriage 
with  Duke  of  Savoy,  153  ; 
mortified  at  being  un- 
married, 155  ;  charmed  by 
Mme  de  Montespan,  158  ; 
goes  with  King  to  Flanders, 
168  ;  delighted  at  Lau- 
zun's bravery,  168,  169  ;  a 
moral  character,  172  ;  in 
love,  173  ;  delighted  at 
Louis'  fondness  for  Lauzun, 
174 ;  her  admiration  for 
him,  187  ;  her  growing  love 


for  him,  188,  189,  190,  191  ; 
rumour  of  her  marriage 
with  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
195  ;  conversation  with 
Lauzun,  196,  197,  198, 
199,  200,  201,  202,  203  ; 
idea  of  her  marriage  with 
M.  de  Longueville,  209  ; 
starts  on  expedition  into 
Flanders,  210  ;  expedition, 
212,213;  bad  weather,  214, 
215  ;  Mademoiselle  afraid 
of  water,  215  ;  uncom- 
fortable night,  218,  219  ; 
arrival  at  Landrecies,  221  ; 
love-scene,  224,  225  ;  mar- 
riage rumours,  228  ;  Made- 
moiselle at  Madame 's  death- 
bed, 231,  232  ;  proposal 
Mademoiselle  should  marry 
Monsieur,  233  ;  Lauzun  ad- 
vises it,  234,  235  ;  her  un- 
happiness,  236 ;  she  goes 
to  Forges,  238  ;  interview 
%vith  King  about  becoming 
Monsieur's  wife,  238,  239  ; 
speaks  to  King  about  mar- 
riage with  unknown  person, 
240  ;  tells  King  she  will 
not  marry  Monsieur,  241  ; 
Lauzun  avoids  her,  242, 
243  ;  proposes  to  Lauzun, 
245,  246,  247,  248  ;  con- 
fides in  Mme  de  Nogent, 
248  ;  has  serious  conversa- 
tion with  Lauzun,  249  ;  her 
description  of  her  lover,  253, 
254 ;  talks  of  dragoons, 
255  ;  writes  to  King,  256  ; 
receives  Dutch  Ambassa- 
dors,  259  ;    wishes  to   dis- 
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miss  Guilloire,  261  ;  pays 
court  to  Queen,  262  ;  her 
interview  with  King,  262, 
263  ;  wiser  than  her  lover, 
270  ;  stabs  dealt  her,  271, 
272  ;  interview  with  Queen 
274  ;  receives  congratula- 
■  tions,  282  ;  goes  to  Council 
Chamber,  283  ;  heated  dis- 
cussion with  Lauzun,  284, 
285  ;  receives  Ministers, 
285,  286  ;  hands  over  pro- 
perty to  Lauzun,  286,  287  ; 
discussion  on  place  for 
marriage,  288,  289  ;  plans, 
293  ;  prepares  room  for 
Lauzun,  295  ;    sad  parting, 

295  ;  messenger  from  King, 

296  ;  interview  with  King, 
300-303  ;  hysterics,  303  ; 
miserable  interview  with 
Lauzun,  306  ;  in  despair, 
313  ;  interview  with  the 
King,  314,  315  ;  with  the 
Queen,  315  ;  with  Mon- 
sieur, 315  ;  with  Mme  de 
Montespan,  316  ;  with  Mme 
de  Sevigne,  316,317;  break- 
down at  Court,  321,  322, 
323  ;  curious  relations  with 
Lauzun,  illness,  325  ;  in- 
tercedes with  Lauzun  for 
officer,  326 ;  love-making, 
327,  328  ;  were  she  and 
Lauzun  married  ?,  329-334  ; 
not  always  sincere  in 
Memoirs,  S33>  334  ;  had 
she  a  child  ?,  347  ;  speaks  of 
Lauzun's  imprudent  words, 
349  ;  receives  Lauzun's 
messages    on    way   to    Pi- 


gnerol,  353  ;  goes  to  Court 
festivities  against  her  will, 
357  ;  finds  royalties  are 
not  always  happy,  358  ;  will 
not  hear  about  Lauzun's 
love-affairs,  356,  380;  is 
told  the  gossip  about  him 
in  Pignerol,  389  ;  is  shown 
rope  by  which  he  tried  to 
escape,  396 ;  promises  to 
part  with  property  in  return 
for  Lauzun's  release,  422, 
423,  424.  425.  426  ;  signs 
deed  of  gift,  427  ;  is  tricked, 
429  ;  settles  details  of  Lau- 
zun's release,  429 ;  anger 
with  him,  430,  431  ;  settles 
where  he  shall  go,  432  ; 
will  not  have  bequest  made 
public,  435  ;  gives  in,  436  ; 
is  jealous,  437,  445,  447  ;  in- 
terview with  Lauzun,  439  ; 
is  puzzled  by  her  feelings, 
440  ;  miserable  position, 
442,  443  ;  clings  to  Mme 
de  Montespan,  446,  447  ; 
quarrels  with  Lauzun,  449, 
450,  45 1  ;  final  rupture  and 
parting,  452,  453  ;  miser- 
able after-life,  453  ;  re- 
fuses to  see  Lauzun  on  his 
return  from  England,  461  ; 
indignation  when  Lauzun 
is  received  at  Court,  484  ; 
tears  up  his  letter,  484,  485, 
486  ;  James  II.  wishes  her 
farewell,  493  ;  taxes  peas- 
ants of  Dombes,  590  ;  ill- 
ness, 595  ;  wishes  to  see 
Mme  dc  Montespan,  596  ; 
her  Will,  596,  597,  598 
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Maine,  Due  du,  205,  422,  423, 
424,  425.  426,  436,  447,  618, 
622 
Maine,  Duchesse  du,  619 
Maintenon,  Mme  de,  72,  99, 
163,  205,  206,  298,  305,  340, 
341,423,440,451,454,491, 

591.    592,    593.    594.    604, 

618,  622,  623 
Maintenon,      Memoires       de 

Mme  de,  18 
Mancini,  Family  of,  269 
Mancini,  Madame  de,  64,  66 
Mancini,  Marie  de,  65,  66,  83, 

84,  86,  92,  93,  95,  96,  97,  99 
Mancini,  Monsieur  de,  66 
Mansfeldt,  80 
Mantua,  Duke  of,  27 
Marche,  De  la,  548 
Margate,  469 
Marguerite,       Princess,       of 

Savoy,   See  Savoy.  Princess 

Marguerite  of 
Marie-Therese  of  France.    See 

Queen 
Marlborough,   Duke  of,  467, 

587 
Marly,  14,  604,  606,  618 
Marseilles,  Bishop  of,  623 
Marsillac,  329,  355,  356 
Marsin,  Marechal  de,  12,  13 
Martinozzi,  Mme  de,  64 
Martinozzi,  Mile  de,  65,  66 
Mary  of   Modena,  2,  12,  459, 
460,  462,  464,  467,  468,  470, 
471,  472,  473,  474,  475»  476, 
477,  478,  479,  480,  481,  482, 
483,  486,  488,  489,  490,  491, 
492,  495,  502,  503,  509,  527, 
544,559,  560,  561,  562,  589, 
593.  594.  595 


Mathonnet,  ^yy 
Maupertius,    350,    351,    429, 

431,  433 
Mayence,  9 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  40,  41,  46, 
49,  52,  53,  64,  65,  66,  67,  82, 
83,  88,  89,  90,  91,  94,  95,  96, 
97,  100,  loi,  105,  106,  269 

Mazarin,  Due  de,  175 

Medici,  76 

Meilleraye,  Marechal  de,  69 

Melani,  L'Abbe,  329 

Melfort,  495 

Menneville,  Mile  de,  118 

Mercoeur,  Mme  de,  54,  66 

Merode,  546,  549 

Mesment,  586 

Michelet,  8 

Modena,  Duke  of,  65 

Modena,  Mary  of.  See  Mary 
of  Modena 

Moliere,  4,  165 

Monaco,  Louis  de  Grimaldi, 
Prince  of,  112,  122,  123,  144 

147,  148,  414 

Monaco,  Princesse  de,  31,  iii, 
112,  113,  114,  115,  121,  122, 
123,  124,  125,  126,  127,  138, 
139,  142,  143,  145,  146,  147, 

148,  149,  154.  156,356,384. 
413,  414,415 

Monaco,  State  of,  I23 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  456,  460 

Mons,  32,  168 

Monseigneur,  235,  238,  247, 
294,  425,  454,  596,  597,  622 

Monsieur.  See  Orleans,  Phil- 
ippe, Due  de 

Monsieur  le  Due,  son  of  the 
Great  Gande,  277 

Montausier,  Due  de,  272,  273, 
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Montausier,  Mme  de,  340,  342 
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Montemart,  Due  de,  157 
Montemarts   (family),  99 
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300,  316,  319,  320,  323.333. 
334.  335.  336.  in,  338.  339, 
340,  341.  342,  343.  344.  346, 
347.  348,  349.  350.  423.  424. 
425,  429,  431,  432,  433,  434, 

435.  439.  440,  441.  445.  446. 

447,451,455,  592,  596 
Montespan,  Marquis  de,  158, 

165,  171,  228, 230 
Montpensier,  Due  de,  3 
Montpensier,     Duchesse     de, 

Mademoiselle      de.         See 

Mademoiselle,  La  Grande 
Montpensier,  Duchy  of,  3,  59, 

286. 318 
Montreuil,  326 
Moret,  151 
Motte  Argencourt,  Mile  de  la, 

72. 83.  nit  380 
Motteville,  Mme  de,  45,  65,  6^^ 

68,84,90,91,96,98 

Nagle,  524 
Nallot,  359 
Nantes,  Edict  of,  46 
Nantes  (town),  116 
Nemours,     Miles      de.       See 


Savoy,  Duchess  of,  and 
Portugal,  Queen  of 

Nevers,  Due  de,  269 

Nevers  (town),  433 

Newry,  537 

Noailles,  Due  de,  386 

Nogent,  Comte  de,  25,  379 

Nogent,  Mme  de,  42,  117,  230, 
248,  263,  264,  287,  289,  296, 
300,  330,;33i.  379.  400,  401, 
402,  403,  404,  406,  408,  410, 
412.  413,  426,  430,  431,  444, 
597,  598,  628 

Nogent  (place),  264 

Nompar  de  Cauraont,  20,  21, 

23 

Notre-Dame,  492 

Nottingham,  Lord,  552,  553, 

554 
Nugent,  Lord  Chief   Justice, 

522 

Nyert,  177,  179,  182 

O'Donnel    (Balderock    Rho), 

575 
Old  Bridge,  538,  539,  540,  542, 

543.  544 

O'Neil,  567 

Orange,  Prince  of.  See  Wil- 
liam IIL 

O'Regan   (Old   Teague),  528, 

530.  531.  532 
Orleans,     Dowager     Duchess 

of,   second  wife  of  Gaston 

d'Orl6ans,    277,    316,    325, 

343 
Orleans,  Henrlette,  Duchesse 

d',  Philippe  d' Orleans'  first 

wife,  31,  54,  55,79,  loi,  102, 

103,  104,  105,  113,  114,  115, 

116,  121,  138,  139,  143,  189, 
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208, 216,  219, 228, 231, 232, 
233.343.414 

Orleans,  Duchesse  d',  Phi- 
lippe's second  wife,  47,  48, 
357.595.598,622 

Orleans,  Gaston,  Due  d',  Louis 
XIII. 's  only  brother,  40,  44, 
52,  55,  61,  82,  216 

Orleans,  Philippe,  Ducd'.Louis 
XIV. 's  only  brother,  31,  39, 
40,41,  57,79.  loi,  103,  113, 
116,  216,  219,  228,  231,  234, 
235,  238,  239,  240,  241,  248, 
272,273,275,  281,  315,  316, 

343.444.454.461,  595.  597. 

598,  622 
Orleans,  Due  d",  son  of  the 

above.     See  Regent,  The. 
Ormesson,    Olivier    d',     106, 

152,  17s,  187,  291 
Orsay,  Quai  d',  331 

Palais-Royal,  68,  455 

Palatinate,  343 

Palatine,   Princess,   Anne  de 

Gonzague,  40,  62 
Papal  Nuncio,  12,  463 
Paris,  50,  127,  209,  247,  255, 

399,451,452,453 
Peguilin,  Peguilain.    See  Lau- 

zun 
Petit-Bourg,  351 
Petits-Augustins,    Monastery 

of,  630,  632 
Pichon,  Baron,  331 
Pierre-en-Scise,  354 
Pignerol,  Fortress  of,  4,  107, 

350,351,353.354.359,364. 
366,  369,  376,  2,77,  390,  393. 
401,  416,  417,  418,  421,  428, 
437.  484.  564.  614,  626 


Pimental,  90 
Plassot,  2,77,  2,7'^ 
Pointis,  497 
Pontchartrain ,   131 
Poitiers,  Mme  de,  612 
Portsmouth,    467,    468,    469, 

470 
Portugal,  King  of,  Alphonso 

VI.,  117,  153 
Portugal,  Queen  of,   Mile  de 

Nemours,  154,  445 
Powis,  Lady,  469 
Powis,  Lord,  495,  525 
Pretender,  The  Old,  2 
Puyguilhem,  Marquis  de.   See 

Lauzun 
Puylaurens,  Duo  de,  29 

Queen.  Marie-Th^rSse  of 
France,  3,  53,  82,  90,  91,  97, 
98,  99,  103,  156,  161,  166, 
184,  198,  212,  213,  214,  215, 
218,  219,  247,  262,  273,  274. 
27s,  294,  295,  315 

Queen-mother.  See  Anne  of 
Austria 

Queen  of  England.  See  Hen- 
rietta Maria 

Queen  of  Spain.  See  Spain, 
Queen  of 

Rambures,  Mme  de,  321 
Recollets,  Church  of  the,  191, 

195,  272 
Regent,  The,  622,  623,  625 
Remenecourt,  Mme  de,  271 
Renard,  62 
Retz,  29 

Retz,  Mile  de,  267,  280 
Rhine,  600,  605 
Rice,  Sir  Stephen,  522 
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Richelieu,    Cardinal,    28,    29, 

49,  91,  106 
Richelieu,  Due  de,  204,  285 
Richelieu,  Duchesse  de,  341, 

342 
Rion,  191 
Riva,  Fran9ois,  470,471,  472, 

473,474,475 
Rochefort,  187,  204,  213,  225, 

283,  300,  314,  350 
Rochefoucauld,  Due  de,  9 
Rodrigue,  453 
Rohan,  Mme  de,  280 
Rollinde,  401,  408,  485 
Roquelaure,  Mile  de,  267 
Rose,  M.     See  Rosen. 
Rosen,  De,  499,  502 
Rousset,  M.,  488,  540,  551 
Ruffield,  577 

SabliSre,  Mme  de,  225 
Sagredo,  137,  138,  139 
Sainte-Beuve,  158 
Saint-Cloud,  231,  233 
Saint-Fargeau,  3,  44,  59,  117, 

153.  285,435,437,452 
Saint-Ge,  Chevalier  de,  27 
St.  George,  Medal  of,  493,  494, 

630 
St.  George's  Channel,  534,  561 
Saint-Germains,  43,  171,  188, 

206,  242,  243,  340,  353,  357, 

483,  488,  500,  559 
Saint-Honore,  Rue,  210,  606 
Saint-Jean  d'Angely,  97 
Saint-Mars,     359,     361,    362, 

363,  364,  365.  366,  367,  368, 

369,370,371.  372,373,374, 
375.376,378,379,380,381, 

382,  383,  384,  385,  387,  388, 

392,  393»  394.  395.  396,  397, 


399,  402,  403,  404, 406,  408, 
409,  417,  418,  419,  420,  421, 
429,  430,  500 

Saint-Pouange,  44 

Saint-Quentin,  213,  214 

Saint-Quentin,  Mile  de.  See 
Lauzun,  Duchesse  de 

Saint-Simon,  i,  7,  8,  20,  27,  34 
35,  36,  73^  79,  80,  loi,  122, 
123,  182,  183,  184,  185,  186, 
198,201,  250,  254,  318,  348, 
444,  599,  602,  603,  604,  605, 
609,  61 1,  612,  614,  615,  618, 
624,  626,  627 

Saint-Simon,  Duchesse  de,  599, 
607 

Saint-Sulpice,  Cure  of,  627 

Saint- Victor,  Mme  de,  473, 
482 

Salisbury,  465 

Sambre,  214 

Sarsfield,   Colonel,    533,    539, 

567,  573,  577,  578,  579,  580 
Savoy,    Duchess   of,  Mile   de 

Nemours,  154,  445 
Savoy,     Duchess     of,     Mme 

Royale,     sister     to     Louis 

XIII..  82,  86,  87,  89,  92,  93. 

94,95 
Savoy,  Duke  of,  69,  1 5  3 
Savoy,  Princess  Marguerite  of, 

84,  86,  87,  88,  89,  90,  91,  92, 

93,  95 

Scarron,  Mme.  See  Main- 
tenon,  Mme  de 

Sceaux,  618 

Schomberg,  Marechal,  493, 
496,  501,  518,  526,  527,  528, 

529,  530,  531,  532,  543 
Scravenmore,  577 
Scudery,  Mile  de,  308,  349,  366 
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Segrais,  291,  324,  329,  333 

Seguier,  Chancellor,  106,  108, 
109 

Seignelay,  131,  382,  386,  465, 
491,  492,  496,  500,  594 

Senlis,  210 

S6vign6,  Madame  de,  3,  29, 
30.  57.  77,  78,  105,  107,  108, 
109,  III,  121,  127,  270,  278, 
279,  289,  307,  316,  317,  318, 

349,355.  356,374.397.414. 

417,  455,  466,  481,  485,  486, 

493.  512,  592,  604 
Shannon,  565,  572,  579 
Simiane,  Mme  de,  607 
Slane,  Bridge  of,  539,  540,  541 
Soissons,  Comte  de,  60,  67,  69, 

74.  75.  82 
Soissons,  Comtesse  de,  43,  44, 
64,66,67,70,73,74,75,77, 
78,  79,  80,  81,  83,  92,  104, 
115,  123,  138,  162,  173,258, 

391 

Soissons,  Prince  Eugene  de,  8 1 

Southwell,  Sir  Robert,  571 

Spain,  Charles  II.,  King  of,  79, 
80,  81 

Spain,  Marie  Louise  of  Or- 
leans, Queen  of,  79,  80 

Spain,  Philip  IV.,  King  of,  166 

Stair,  Lord,  625 

Story,  543,  569,  584 

"  Straton,"  i,  18,  634 

Stuart  Family,  467,  482,  508, 

511 
Stuart,  Thomas,  495 

Talbot,  Brigadier,  583 
Talbot,  Bruno,  522 
"Tartufe,"   188 
Tasso,  109 
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Tesse,  Marechal  de,  620,  621 
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Thames,  471,  477 
Thianges,  Mile  de,  269 
Thianges,  Mme  de,   157,  219, 

220,  244,  267 
Tipper ary,  572 
Torbay,  464 
Torcy,  616 

Toulouse,  Comte  de,  446 
Tournai,  37,  168,  170 
Tournaisis,  548 
Tours,  Mile  de,  432 
Tremouille,  Mme  de  la,  334 
Treport,  346 
Tuileries,  117,  264,  272,  284, 

306,  321 
Turenne,  36,  37,  38,  166,  458 
Turin,  m,  418 
Tuscany,  Duke  of,  188 
Tyrconnel,  490,  512,  513,  514, 

516,  517,  524,  539,  542,  544. 

545,  548,549.  551,  558,559, 
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573.  578,  579,  580,  581,  582, 
584,  585,  588,  589 

Ulster,  528 
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Uxelles,  Marquis  de,  9 

Valentinois,  Duo  de.  See 
Monaco,  Prince  of 

Valentinois,  Duchesse  de.  Sea 
Monaco,  Princess  of 
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Valliere,    Marquise    de,    219, 

244.  330 
Valois,  Mile  de,  153 
Vardes,  40,  74,  no,  135,  136, 

137,345.439 

Vauban, 456 

Vaux,  106,  116,  119 

Vendome,  M.  de,  75 

Vermandois,  Comte  de,  161 

Versailles,  13,43,  51,  145,  173, 
178,  188,  207,  209,  231,  232, 
243,  265,  296,  297,  343,  371, 
466,  480,  484,  486,  494,  504, 

590,    593.    597.    599.    616, 

619 
Villebousin,  Chateau  oi,  162 
Villeneuve-sur-Gravois,   162 
Villequier,  Mme  de,  367 
Villeroy,   Due  de,   217,    322, 

616 
Villers-Cotterets,  436 
Vincennes,  73,  131.  322,  483 
Vitry,  433 
Voisin,  M.,  13,  14 
Voltaire,  no,  346,  348 
"  Voyaige  d'Oultremer,"  22 


Wales,  Prince  of.  See  Charles 
II. 

Wales,  Prince  of.  Old  Preten- 
der, 2,  8,  467,  468,  469,  470, 
471,  476,  477,  482,  483,  486, 
502,  503,  625,  630 

Wallis,  Dr.,  552,  553,  554,555 

Waterford  545,  547,  551,  563, 

569 
Wauchope,  571 
Westminster,  473 
Whitehall,  472 
William  III.,  464,  467,  468, 

469,  477,  490,  499,  501,  527, 

532,  534,  535.  536,  537.  539. 
540,  541,  543,  552,  555,  559, 
561,  564,  565,  571,  579,  582, 
584. 590 

York,  Duke  of.    See  James  II. 
York,  Duchess  of,  Anne  Hyde, 
327 

Zurlauben,  Colonel,  546,  547, 

548,  549 
Zurlauben,  Major,  546,  548 
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